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PRIVATE RESIDENCES. 


Pe dwellings in a country like 
the United States, where every man 
labors for his own individual comfort, and 
not for the glory of the state, or the ambi- 
tion of a monarch, offer the best evidences 
of the prosperity, the intelligence, and the 
general taste of the people. It is in the 
private mansions which are built, orna- 
mented, and furnished to conform to the 
tastes, the incomes, and the exigencies of 
their occupants, and not in the public 
edifices that we must look for the true 
developement of the national taste. The 
case is different in other countries; even 
in England, the residences of the most 
noble and wealthy are of secondary im- 
portance when compared with the palaces 
of the monarch, and the edifices appro- 
priated to state uses. But, a traveller 
from the old world sees at a glance, in 
landing in our city, that here every man 
is a monarch in his own right, and that 
palaces are built by the people for their 
own enjoyment and not for the comfort of 
a prince. Hence we have an immense 
number of very fine houses ; which, in the 
aggregate, form streets of greater beauty 
than any city of the old world can boast 
of, but no single building to be compared 
with the splendid triumphs of architecture 
which constitute the glory and attraction 
of Paris. Splendors of architecture are 
not to be looked for here, excepting in the 
shape of bridges and aqueducts, until we 
shall have been educated to the point of 
discovering the superior advantages of a 
combination of interests in our private 
dwellings, to the present independent and 
isolated style of construction; when it 
shall be found that twenty or thirty 
families may live in a palace by combining 
their means, in the construction of one 
capacious dwelling, while they would be 
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compelled to live in an inconvenient and 
plain house, if each one built separately. 
Our hotels are an indication of what might 
be done by the plan we have hinted at ; 
bit, in the mean while, we are living and 
learning at a very fast rate, and building, 
like bees, better than we know. The exi- 
gencies of our Py a growth, the sudden 
accumulations of large fortunes, and the 
instincts of our building architects, are 
daily manifesting themselves in some re- 
markable exgmples of architectural in 
nuity and external ornamentation, which 
put all precedent at defiance, and set at 
naught established rules. New-York is 
continually rising like a phenix from the 
ashes, and, at each revival with increased 
elegance and splendor. The old economi- 
cal style of buildings, without a shadow 
of ornament, which pe = more 
imposing structures of ante-revolutionary 
rede hove nearly all disappeared, and. 
scarcely a vestige of old New-York re- 
mains. Stores and warehouses occu 
the sites of the houses in which the hast 
generation lived, and the new city has 
risen up like enchantment telling of new 
times, a new people, new tastes, and new 
habits. The old houses yg were wed 
were all of brick, and plain in their ex- 
teriors beyond belief; and the cheapest 
“colony houses” of the present day, built 
for the accommodation of poor emigrant 
families, are elegant structures, externally, 
compared with the city residences of our 
wealthiest families but few years since. 
Plain brick fronts have been succeeded by 
dressed freestone.and sculptured marble; 
late glass has become universal, and 
ace window drapery has displaced the 
old chintz curtains whieh once flaunted 
their bright colors through small window 
panes. 
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The introduction 
of pure Greek mo- 
dels into England 
and this country, 
produced some slight 
improvement on this 
plain brick style, and 
in houses of the best 
class exhibited de- 
signs similar in cha- 
racter to those in 
Bond and Great 
Jones streets. But 
the most elegant 
Grecian mansion in 
New-York is, with- 
out doubt, that in 
College Place, at the 
corner of Murray- 
street. The Grecian 
style, however, is 
not easily adapted to 
modern uses, though 
more so than the 
Egyptian, which has / 
been less success- 
ef adopted by Mr. 
R. L. Stevens in his 
house in Barclay- : 
street. The semi- 3 
circular Corinthian * 
portico of the house 3 
in College Place has 
a bold and graceful 
appearance, being as- 
cended by a hand- 
some flight of steps 
in front, to the old level of the College 
ground,on which it is built. Although 
two stories of architraved windows are 
not in strict accordance with a single 
Grecian order of columns, we should have 
preferred them to the mere slits between 
pilasters which are made to serve for win- 
dows.in this building. The conservatory 
to. the right, and the dome upon the roof 
extend and raise the composition to a good 

ion. ‘The.opposite view from Mur- 
ray-street, in which the portico appears 
backed by the trees, is even more pictu- 
resque than the one here given. 

‘Twenty years ago, the houses in Waverley 
Place; forming the north side of Washing- 
ton Square were among the finest private 
dwellings in New-York. These somewhat 
resemble the Philadelphia style of build- 
ing, being of the smoothest red brick, with 
white marble porches, steps, and lintels ; 
—too violent a contrast of color, and made 
worse by the addition of green. blinds, 
instead’ef the Philadelphia white or brown 
shades. But Waverley Place is still the 
most uniform and imposing side of a 
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College Place and Murray-street. 


square that New-York can boast of, and 
presents a solid, respectable, and cheerful 
aspect ; while the interiors of some of 
the houses, for spaciousness and decora- 
tion, are not excelled by many in the 
Fifth Avenue. 

About fifteen years ago, the white 
marble colonnade row in Lafayette Place 
was pointed out as the most ornamental 
block of that part of the city. In_ itself, 
this Corinthian colonnade is undoubtedly 
of great beauty ; but it darkens the rooms, 
is of expensive and not solid construction, 
and assumes too much the character‘of a 
single public building. The balcony rail- 
ings ought not to have concealed the 
bases of the columns, but to have been 
placed between them, or else omitted. 

The Grecian taste, in which the above 
buildings are erected, has within. the last 
few years been succeeded and almost en- 
tirely superseded, both here and in Eng- 
land, by the revival. of. the Italian style, 
of which the mansion in University Place, 
at the corner of Tenth-street, is one of our 
best-proportioned and most correct imita- 
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tions ; more particularly of that modifica- 
tion of it which prevails at Florence, 
which is visible in the circular-headed 
windows, and grooved stones of the prin- 
cipal story, and the carved ¢orus string- 
course above them. The balcony, sup- 
ported by brackets, over the door, is the 
best specimen of that kind of Italian portal 
that has been yet introduced: they are 
sometimes made so heavy, as to seem as 
if they would fall on our heads. The 
basement, principal story, dressings, and 
cornice of this building are of brown stone, 
while the plain wall above is of red brick. 
In this case, as in many others, we prefer 
this mixture of brick and stone to an en- 
tire stone front: the brown stone har- 
monizes well in color, and appears more 
brilliant ee contrast. We do not ap- 
prove of the outside window-blinds, espe- 
cially to circular-headed windows, as they 
form a disagreeable shape when thrown 
open. The dormer windows are not in 
accordance with the Italian style, but are 
small and unobtrusive, The area railings 
are very elegantly formed of small twisted 
pillars, and colored bronze. 

At the corner of Tenth-street.and Fifth 
Avenuestandsa large, quaint, old-fashioned 
single house of red brick and brown stone, 
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with a steep slated roof, and conspicuous- 
ly ornamented dormer windows; which, 
when time shall have destroyed its fresh- 
ness, and mellowed its tone, may appear 
to some stranger, from his native south 
or west, a relic of ante-revolutionary times. 
This is the residence of a French gentle- 
man; which may account for the owner’s 
adoption of a style of building which 
would remind him of the courtly formality, 
and solid gentility of the olden time in his 
native country. The style of this build- 
ing is @ mixture of French and: Italian, 
with a remnant of the Gothic principle 
traceable in the kneed architraves over 
the third story windows. Its general 
good effect will be found to arise from 
the windows not being too close together, 
and from the string-courses at every 
floor, which seem to bind it together, 
and form agreeable subdivisions of the 
whole mass. The railings and entrance 
steps are very rich and effective. A con- 
servatory may be seen in the rear: there 
is also an entrance into the coach-yard 
beyond, not delineated in our cut. 

“ Every man’s house is his castle,” says 
the law-maxim; but in these days of 
peace-societies, we cannot think the cas- 
tellated Gothic the best style to build it 
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in! This observa- 
tion applies to the 
two houses at the 
corner of Twelfth- 
street and Fifth Av- 
enue ; in which, even 
if we excused the —= 
choice of style, to .. 
which we have sev- 
eral objections to 
offer, we are obliged 
to notice several 
faults that might 
easily have been a- 
voided. The attic = 
windows are too - 
wide; and all are 
without stone mul- 
lions, which are es- ** 
sentials in Gothic = 
construction ;. while 
the external blinds : 
—inappropriate for @& 
Gothic. windows, 
when closed, destroy 
all depth and sha- ¥ 
dow. ‘The balconies 
and porches have no 
connection with the 
general design... In 
point of sdlid execu- 
tion the buildings ~ 
deserve praise, being 
entirely of brown 
stone, and the doors 
of real oak. 

Our view of West Fourteenth-street 
from Fifth Avenue, exhibits one of the 
handsomest ranges of buildings of this 
size in the neighborhood. The doors and 
windows of this, as of many of our ex- 
amples, are more enriehed by carving than 
the small scale of our engravings can 
show. If the apertures of houses of this 
class were a little reduced in width and 
height, the construction and effect would 
be tly improved, and the cost of the 
building diminished. The brackets to the 
cornice of the nearest houses are too far 
apart, and placed at unequal distances, 
which is against all rule. The balus- 
trades to the area and steps are of iron, 
but solid and effective. 

The fine residence at the corner of 
Fifth Avenue and West Fifteenth-street is 
a massive and dignified structure in the 
Italian style, of brown stone. The win- 
dows are simple, and uniform on every 
story, and are better proportioned, that is, 
narrower compared with the piers, than 
they are shown in our engraving. The 
principal decoration of the building is con- 
centrated upon the entrance doorway, 
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which consists of an arched recess between 
half-columns or pedestals, projecting from 
pilasters, of the Corinthian order. Two 
circular flights of steps with balustrades 
and pedestals, lead the eye in a graceful 
manner to this handsome entrance, and 
add apparent breadth to the base of the 
building. The only alteration we could 
desire to this house, would be, to have 
omitted some of the supernumerary blank 
windows on the side. 

The Palladian residence of Mr. Haight, 
at the south corner of East Fifteenth- 
street and Fifth Avenue, erected some five 
years ago, was among the first mansions 
in the Italian style built in this city ; and 
though it may have been since exceeded 
in richness of decoration, we doubt if it 
has been in good proportion, and purity 
of design. The ample space afforded be- 
tween the windows countenances, if not 
demands the slight projection of the wall 
in the centre of each side, which is also 
made available in assisting the effect of 
the central door, wide windows and chim- 
nies of the entrance front; and in group- 
ing together the centre windows and 
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balconies of the 
other front, upon 
the Avenue. The 
arched entrance 
between twoTus- 
can half-columns 
is in the true Ita- 
lian taste, and far 
preferable to a 
projecting por- 
tico in this situ- 
ation: pilasters 
of the same order 
on the other front 
preserve a due 
correspondence. 
A lower range of 
offices, and a 
stable-yard en- 
trance is seen 
down the street; = 
while there is al- 
so another ‘arch- 
ed- entrance for 
carriages _be- 
tween two pro- 
jecting columns, . 
on the right, not = 
included in our 
view. The wide 
semi-circular 
basement win- 
dows are judici- 
ously introduced. 
The building is of brown stone. 

The brown stone mansion of Colonel 
Thorne, in West Sixteenth-street, near 
Fifth Avenue, shares the merit of Mr. 
Haight’s-in being one of the first erected 
in the Italian style; and, though its situa- 
tion is more retired, and it only presents 
a single ornamented front to the street, yet 
in chasteness and elegance of design it is 
fully equal ifnot superior. It has the ad- 
vantage of standing back in an inclosed 
fore-court, with double gates and a car- 
riage-drive sweeping under a portico, of 
the Tuscan order ; the shaded recess behind 
is an open vestibule, with the same order 
continued round the inside, supporting a 
panelled ceiling. On each side of the 
entrance door is a niche, with a bronzed 
figure ef a Mercury, holding a lamp: there 
are also two recumbent figures of dogs on 
the landing before the door. A pretty 
white marble basin and fountain stand in 
front of the portico, which are omitted in 
our engraving. 

East Sixteenth-street, opposite St. 
George’s Church. This is a well-propor- 
tioned row of houses, and the uniformity 
of such an extent of wall is pleasing and 
effective. The iron balconies appear solid, 
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and form a horizontal bond to the com- 
position, in the place nearest above the 
eye, where it is most required. But the 
cast-iron window heads, and the brackets 
to the cornice of the houses are very offen- 
sive to good taste, being of a nondescript 
upholsterer’s style, and seeming as if 
stuck on, as, indeed, they are, and 
they are only allowable on the score of 
economy. 

St. George’s Rectory, the residence of 
Dr. Tyng, opposite the houses just men- 
tioned, is a plain brown-stone building, 
not remarkably pleasing in itself, nor suc- 
cessful in the vain attempt to harmonize 
a modern five-story house with the Italian 
Gothic style of the church adjoining. 
This imitation has only been made in the 
porch, the architraves of the windows, and 
the cornices to the gables. But we have no 
authority in antiquity, nor reason in com- 
mon sense to apply church ornaments to 
domestic dwellings. What the domestic 
architecture of the so-called Byzantine 
period really was, would puzzle the enthusi- 
astic but paradoxical author of “The Stones 
of Venice” to inform us. But judging by 
anal from the old English, .French, 


and Netherlands remains, it probably re- 
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sembled any thing rather than 
church architecture. 

For a similar reason, we cannot com- 
mend the attempt at Gothic street-archi- 
tecture, at the corner of Twentieth-street 
and Sixth Avenue, opposite the church of 
the Holy Communion; although its nov- 
elty ro § prettiness may b> taking to an 
inexperienced eye. In placing the gables 
towards the street, it is far more true to 
principle than the Gothic row in Fifth 
Avenue, But this mode of roofing is very 
objectionable, as tending to accumulate 
snow and rains in the intermediate hol- 
lows. The details of these buildings, 
however, aré incorrect, and flimsily exe- 
cuted ; being only of stuecoed brick, and 
sanded wood. We know of no successful 
efforts in Gothic street-architecture, in 
England er in this county: we have no 
m in antiquity of this kind except 
collegiate buildings; and for churches- 
and colleges we are of opinion that the 
Gothic style, if used at all in cities, should 
be kept-sacred. 

The view of West Twenty-first-street 
from Fifth Avenue affords an averaged 
specimen of domicils in this neighbor- 
hood, but we regret that the scale of our 
engraving is too small adequately to re- 
present the variety of styles and decora- 
tions that are here found within a small 
compass: some of the fronts being of the 
purer Italian, others of the French style 
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of Louis XTV. or XV., and others with 
spurious Gothic labels over the windows, 
supported by Grecian brackets! But, 
in spite of these incongruities, the quiet 
tone of color of these buildings, the invit- 
ing elegance of the doorways and flights 
of steps, the absence of noise, the verdure 
of the shade trees against the brilliant 
sky, and some spire or tower picturesquely 
terminating the vista—all combine to pro- 
duce an agreeable frame of mind in the 
passer-by ; -who, while mentally penetrat- 
ing within these handsome exteriors, and 

ecting upon all the “appliances and 
means ” of happiness contained there, may 
well be reconciled to any incongruities of 
style in the dwellings in remembering 
the fortunate condition of those who in- 
habit them. 

Adjoining the right-hand ‘houses in 
this street there is now in process of erec- 
tion, but not sufficiently forward for illus- 
tration when these engravings were made, 
a work, which.in point of grandeur of 
scale, and magnificence of design, will sur- 
pass any former effort of the kind that 
we possess. We allude to the New Club 
House at the corner of West Twenty-first- 
streetand Fifth Avenue ; of which, to con- 
vey some general idea, we subjoin a brief 
description. The building is of three 
stories in height above the basement ; but 
the two principal stories are nearly equal 
in height to four of the adjoining dwelling- 
houses. The longest 
‘front is towards 
Twenty-first - street, 
of five windows in 
width, the two ex- 
ternal ones _ being 
wider Venetian win- 
dows of three com- 
partments, and 
placed in the centre 
of two slight pro- 

jections from the 
main wall. The 
front to the Avenue 
has three windows 
in width, and no 
break in the line of 
wall. The entrance 
doorway is’ in the 
centre of the long 
front, with an arched 
head and two three- 
quarter Corinthian 
= — columns, projecting 

S= from pilasters, a 
= pediment above, and 
the entablature con- 
tinued round the 
two fronts. There 
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Fifth Avenue, corner Twelfth-street. 


are coupled Corinthian pilasters at all 
the angles of the building, ranging with 
the columns at the door; and two isolated 
columns, with their entablature, project- 
ing out from the centre of the narrowest 
front; between these columns is a very 
rich arched Venetian window, supported 
by smaller Ionic columns. The win- 
dows of the second story have circular 
pediment heads, those of the upper story 
angular pediments; all of them supported 
by very rich brackets and architraves. 
Grooved corner-stones are continued up 
the angles of the building over the coupled 
pilasters, till they reach a grand’ Corin- 
thian entablature and cornice, which 
crowns the whole edifice. The general 
effect is that of a Venetian palazzo: we 
only wish it had been of white marble, 
instead of brown stone. This superb build- 
ing has been erected forthe Union @lub. 

The extensive row of dwellings in West 
Twenty-third-street, called London: Ter- 
race, was erected by Mr. Horseley Palmer, 
of the Bank of England. It has.a more 
imposing effect in the engraving than the 
reality warrants, the houses being of but 
mederate dimensions. The centre of the 
row is indicated by a raised parapet (over 


the carriage in our cut), the farthest ex- - 


tremity having a hexagonal bow similar 
to that of the nearest corner house; with 
three unmeaning and ineffective projec- 


tions from the general line of the front on 
each side of the centre. The design con- 
sists of Grecian pilasters and entablature 
of the height of three stories; but the 
pilasters are too tall and too close together, 
and the windows have the appearance of 
the stage-boxes of a theatre, and the whole 
front the flat character of joiner’s work. 
The buildings are of brick stuccoed, of an 
agreeable light tint, and appear to stand 
the weather well: the basements are of 
brown stone ; the attics of wood. 

Mr. Waddell’s residence, at the corner 
of Fifth Avenue and Thirty-eighth-street, 
may be called a suburban villa, and is re- 
a ape aie inclosed wg own 

en ground, which is as as the 
original level of the island, ra descends 
by sloping grass banks to the grade of 
the. street. Our objections to rows of 
houses in the Gothic style, do not apply 
to this case. The composition 
and effect is picturesque and commendable, 
notwithstanding an want of 
ter and correctness in the details. 
It is built of brick stuccoed, with brown 
sand-stone d the color. of which 
does not quite harmonize with the = a 
ish gray of the walls: external b 
have ant: as incompatible with 
Gothic mullioned windows. conserva- 
tory, and various offices extend to the 
the left: there is also a Gothic cottage 
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lodge on the north side of the garden, of view is obtained from the terrace of the 
which, and of the whole ground, a fine Croton Reservoir ; while two or three old 
trees still standing in the 
garden on that'side add to 
the semi-rural character of 
the edifice. 

The above is a specimen 
of our “Domestic Archi- 
tecture ;”?. which, we think, 
considering its very recent 
pretensions to attraction as 
a fine art, has made a far 
more satisfactory progress 
than our public, commer- 
cial, or ecclesiastical struc- 
tures, except in a few in- 
stances. For the sake of 
our distant, and foreign 
readers, we may add, that 
the interiors of the stores, 
hotels, and private dwell- 
ings we have represented, 
are, besides being replete 
with every modern con- 
venience, in point of deco- 
ration and furniture, of a 
more elaborate, showy, and 
generally tasteful character 
than the exteriors; and, 
owing to the greater dif- 
fusion of wealth and luxury, 
more rich and costly than 
those of corresponding 
Fifth Avenue, corner Fifteenth-street. buildings in Europe. 
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Objections have been made, on moral and 
economical grounds, to the display of 
wealth and splendor in architectural de- 
coration, but, we cannot think with jus- 
tice: we regard it as the mere natural 
and normal expression of progress, the 
counterpart of that formerly exhibited by 
the great commercial republies of Italy 
and Holland. Luxury is a vice, only 
when it is extravagance in an individual : 
the private vices of ostentation and extra- 
vagance become public benefits to trade 
and industry. The due scale of expense 
for every grade of society can never be 
fixed by lawgiver or moralist. The sump- 





to pronounce this one of the most original 
and successful compositions of its size and 
class which we hitherto possess. It may 
be a little overloaded with ornament, not 
of the best taste, but it has higher claims 
to praise, than the mere’ application of 
ornament. It is a well studied design, 
and unites variety and uniformity, relief 
and prominence, light and shade, in a re- 
markable degree. It will be observed 
that the main division of the front into 
three compartments is not arbitrary, but 
suggested and demanded by the three 
doorways required. This is also a suffi- 
cient reason for making the windows over 
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tuous environments of the richest mer- 
chant are by use and familiarity no greater 
luxuries to him, than more homely com- 
forts are to the mechanic ; and in a coun- 
try, where all are striving to get rich, it 
may seem to be hypocrisy and envy, to 
cavil at the use and display of riches. 
But, viewed in a public light, every ex- 
ternal indication of prosperity tends to add 
attractions to a city, and to promote its 
increase and influence in more important 
objects. 

The Bowery Savings’ Bank was not 
included in our former illustrations of pub- 
lic buildings of that kind. We venture 








the doors larger and richer, and of differ- 
ent shape from the intermediate ones. 
But the centre doorway and windows are, 
besides, made wider than the two side ones, 
with the addition of three-quarter columns 
to the door to make it the main point of 
attraction. The entablature over these 
columns, and the upper cornice of the 
building, are the bonds of unity to the 
composition ; while the pet is divided 
by the balustrades into five compartments 
to correspond to the first story below. 
The variation of the upper window-heads, 
and the insertion of the two small panels 
in blank spaces otherwise too bare, are 
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finishing touches 
Foy ’ 


, which 
show the hand of 
an artist. 

It is very na- 
tural and very 
proper that the 
commercial buil- 


dings of a com- 


mercial city, 
i 


the 
embodiments of 
the city’s great- 
ness and wealth. 
Wearea church- 
going people, un- 
deniably, and our 
churches are a- 
mong the most i 
conspicuous mo- i@er 
numents of our 3 

thrift and pros- 4 
perity ; but it is 
in our ome and 
banking: houses 
that the real feel- 
ing of our merch- 
ants is most pal- 


pably embodied. 
ur banks for 
savings, which . 


mightreasonably =z 
be plain.and un- 
ostentatious, are 
among the most 
showy and beau- 
tiful of our finan- 
cial _ buildings. - 
The savings-bank in Chambers-street is a 
grand and solid structure of granite, and 
there is a highly ornamental fagade of 
polished white marble, now in course of 
erection, in Broadway, for the Broadway 
Savings Bank. The Seamen’s Savings 
Bank on the corner of Pearl and Wall- 
streets, of brown free-stone, is one of the 
handsomest and most imposing buildings 
in the business quarter of the city. 

While “Broadway, New-York,” is the 
most famous and oftenest-borrowed name 
of any street in the United States, and 
perhaps the only one that has any Euro- 

name and celebrity, the curiosity of 
our untravelled readers may be excited 
to inquire, what street and city in Europe 
do Broadway and New-York most. re- 
semble? Formerly, when so many trees 
were on the sidewalks, our first impres- 
sion was its resemblance to a Parisian 
Boulevard ; that is, one of those wide 
streets, lined with trees, that form a belt 
round the city of Paris. And, from the 
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abundance of its foreign population, we 
still think the general aspect of our city a 
medium between that of Paris and a 
sea-port of the Netherlands; with the 
addition of an atmosphere, not second in 
brilliance to Italy. But the peculiarity 
of Broadway consists in its being not 
only the principal, but the only main 
artery of the city, not only the focus, but 
the agglomeration of trade and fashion, 
business and amusement, public and pri- 
vate abodes, churches and theatres, bar- 
rooms and exhibitions, all collected into 
one promiscuous channel of activity and 
dissipation. As Paris is France, so is 
Broadway New-York: but this should 
not be. Fresh channels are imperatively 
demanded by its present over-crowded 
state, when carts and omnibuses are daily 
at a dead-lock for half an hour together, 
and the pedestrian, desirous of crossing, 
stands in the situation of the rustic in 
Ilorace, waiting upon the bank until the 
river has run by! Whether the with- 
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drawal of the licences of so many omni- 
buses, the substitution of a railway, or 
the widening and continuing of other 
streets to the Battery, are to effect this im- 
provement, or whether they are not all 
required together, this is not the place to 
determine. We would only hint at a 
few other improvements required, before 
Broadway can be a. thoroughfare worthy 
of the city: such as the perfect cleansing 
of the streets, the removal of obstructions 
from the side-walks, of the few still re- 
maining wooden shanties, and low grog- 
geries, as well as of vulgar, obtrusive, and 
disgusting exhibitions, that di the 
name of Museums. As in trade we put 
our best goods foremost, so let us at all 
events keep our inevitable vices. follies, 
and vulgarities in the. background. A 
great metropolis must have its bright side. 
But there are no evils without corres- 
ponding advantages; and, viewed-in con- 
nection with the influence of New-York 
upon the whole United States, all such 
evils sink into significance, compared with 
the national, liberal and cos litan 
spirit that is generated only, by one 
acknowledged central city of a great 
country; that shall frown down all local 
animosities, and sectarian bigotries. and 
give its stamp of approval to the political 
will of the majority, to commercial credit 
and enterprise, to medical and judicial 
knowledge, and to general literature and 
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education ; as well as become “ the glass 
of fashion and the mould of form” in 
matters of taste, and in the fine arts; the 
value of which is now universally attested 
in teaching the world 


“To live like brothers, and conjunctive all 
Embellish life.” 


But, as we have before observed, New- 
York is only beginning to develope her- 
self, and every day is tending to make her 
what she inevitably must be, in spite of 
the jealous opposition of neighboring 
towns, the queen city of the Atlantic—the 
great metropolis of the West. New- 
Yorkers are too much absorbed in their 
schemes of business and pleasure to take 
heed of the rivalries and jealousies of their 
neighbors; they find the wealth of the 
world pouring into their hands, and have 
no time to waste upon the angry. feelings 
of those who envy their more fortunate 
condition. The complaint that New-York 
is the worst governed city in the Union, 
and the most neglected by its own inhabi- 
tants, is, unquestionably, well founded as 
relates to the management of its munici- 
pal affairs; but then this mismanagement 
and neglect, however much they lead to 
inconveniences and disorders, are owing 
to the rapid growth of the city, and the 
overwhelming flood of business constantly 


‘pouring in upon the people which give 


them no time to attend to public affairs. 
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If things go wrong 
in the city govern- 
ment, if the streets 
are neglected, if the 
public purse is plun- 
dered, if the taxes 
are high, our citizens 
console themselves 
with the reflection 
that their own pri- 
vate affairs are all 
right, their private 
residences are ex- 
ternally _ beautiful 
and internally well 
arranged, and the 
taxes can easily be 
borne. 

Broadway will 
soon cease to be the 
main artery of the 
city and will become & 
a mere channel for 4 
the commercial life * 


of the city to ebb Sq eet ites 


and flow in; it ter- 3am 
minates, properly, at sim 
Union Square, and panne ty 
above this point lies T hha § 
now the most beau- 
tiful part of the city ; 
nearly every one of 
the illustrations we 
‘have given, in this 
article, of the domes- 
tic architecture of 
New-York are of 
examples in streets 
above Union Square. The finest residen- 
ces are to be found in the magnificent 
avenues which stretch away through the 
centre of the island towards the Harlem 
river; of these the Fifth and Second ave- 
nues are now the noblest, and present the 
most splendid ranges of private residences. 
Crossing these magnificent streets at right 
angles, and leading from river to river, 
are Fourteenth, Twenty-third, and Thirty- 
seventh streets, each of them a hundred 
feet in width, and containing residences of 
great beauty and truly splendid propor- 
tions. Every street below Union Square 
is destined to be converted to business 
purposes, but it must be many years be- 
fore commerce will invade the sanctity of 
the great avenues above it, excepting 
those that have been devoted to trade in 
the beginning, such as the Third, Fourt 

Seventh, and Ninth Avenues; regions 0 

which many old inhabitants who reside 
below Union Square know hardly more 
than they do of Belgravia or the Boule- 
vards, e illustrations in this article do 
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but indicate the general character of our 
new streets, for there are many noble 
squares and places from which we have 
not taken a single example. Union 
Square, Madison Square, Gramercy Park, 
Stuyvesant Square, and Tompkins Square 
all contain private residences of palatia) 
pretensions, which have been erected 
within these few years past; then, there 
are the Second Avenue, Madison Avenue, 
Fourteenth-street, and Lexington Avenue, 
from which we have borrowed nothing, 
although either of them might have fur- 
nished a greater number of examples of 
fine houses than we have given. New- 
York is no longer what Cooper the novel- 
ist called it, “an extension of common 
places ;” wealth and fashion have begun 
to crystallize in certain spots which they 
have appropriated as their own domain, 
and natural centralization is accomplish- 
ing for our society what laws could never 
effect. 

The growing scarcity and dearness of 
building lots are producing a great revolu- 
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tion in the economy of domestic dwellings ; 
the whole city is laid out in lots of twenty- 
five feet front and a hundred feet in depth, 
on the supposition of a perfect equality in 
the social condition ofevery family. But, it 
has been found convenient for some fami- 
lies to live in houses of smaller dimensions, 
while some others require larger; an 

two houses are now sometimes constructed 
on one lot, while the majority of the new 
buildings are not more than twenty feet 
in front; and it has been found that quite 
as spacious rooms may be had in a house 
of twenty feet front, as in the old style of 
houses built on a full sized lot. The new 
style, instead of cutting off a hall or entry 
of five feet from the parlors, divides the 
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basement story, or first floor, into two 
apartments of equal width, one serving as 
a hall and the other as an office, and 
putting the parlors on the second floor, 
the whole width of the house, with a ves- 
tibule between the two, making a suite of 
three handsome rooms when the sliding 
doors are thrown open. The houses in 
Sixteenth-street, of which we have given 
an,engraving, are constructed in this 
manner, on lots but nineteen feet in width, 
and are much more spacious, elegant, and 
convenient than any of the old style of 
twenty-five feet houses we have ever seen. 
Many of the new blocks on the Fifth 
Avenue constructed in this manner, though 
of even a smaller frontage, have a very 


Block in Twentieth-street corner Sixth Avenue, 


imposing and elegant appearance, while 
the interiors are finished with a degree of 
splendor which could not have been in- 
dulged in by their owners in houses of 
greater extent. The improved methods 
of lighting and warming houses, and the 
use of Croton water, together with the 
general system of drainage now almost 
universally adopted have led to great 
economy of space in the construction of 
city dwellings, and it seems hardly pos- 
sible that any thing more compact, cosy, 
comfortable and elegant in the shape of 
a dwelling house will ever be invented, 
than the first class houses now built in 
the upper part of the city. Painted ceil- 


ings, gilded cornices, and floors of colored 
marbles, or inlaid with vari-colored woods 
were once very rare, even in the houses 
of the wealthiest merchants; but now 
these elegancies are so common that their 
absence would be much more likely to 
excite remark than their presence. 

Too many of the better class of houses 
in New-York are of a monumental cha- 
racter, solid in structure, massive in ap- 
pearance, and calculated only for the oc- 
cupancy of families with almost princely 
incomes. They are too costly to be occu- 
pied by the descendants of those who con- 
struct them, and can be turned to no pro- 
fitable account by any one who may 
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purchase them ; the 
absence of a law of 
primogeniture will 
prevent them from 


ever gaining an his- ~= 


torical interest, for 
they cannot remain 


long in the occu- 


pancy of the same 
family. and must of 
necessity come to an 
ignoble destiny very 
soon after their own- 
ers have deserted 
them. We should 
imagine that such 
considerations as 
these would be an 
effectual bar to the 
erection of large and 
costly houses in such 
a city as New-York, 
where fortunes are 
no sooner daecumu- 
lated than they are 
dispersed, on. the 
death of their 

sessors, and families 
rise and fall continu- 
ally like the waves 
of the ocean. The 
wealthy merchant 
builds himself a pal- 
ace to-day which 
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will be inhabited by the son of his porter  boarding-house by the widow of his clerk. 
to-morrow; or at the best be usedas a There are now remaining in New-York 
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but two of the fine old 
mansions which were built 
before the Revolution, and 
one of them is occupied asan 
emigrant boarding-house, 
and the other as a restaur- 
ant. If their builders could 
have foreseen the base uses 
to which they have come, 
they would probably have 
taken less pains and pride 
in their erection. Where 
the laws of primogeniture 
prevail, a man may well 
take pride in building and 
ornamenting a mansion 
which he feels assured will 
be inhabited through all 
time by his descendants ; 
but where it is quite cer- 
tain that his house must 
pass into the possession of 
strangers as soon as he 
leaves it, it can hardly be 
expected that one should Ap: 
build as though he were gq 
foundingadynasty. Yetour ii! 
merchants and land specu- 
lators do build themselves = 
houses of sufficient solidity « 
and grandeur to satisfy the - 
architectural sentiment of 
even the exacting author 
of the “Seven Lamps,” who 
maintains that dwelling 
houses ought to be built as 
durably as the pyramids. 
For our own part, we ought to feel 
grateful to these men who are willing 
to lavish their wealth in the erection of 
costly houses which so beautify our streets 
and thoroughfares, and render a walk 
through our avenues as agreeable as a visit 
to a gallery of art; yet we cannot help 
thinking that so week wealth, such stores 
of valuable materials, and so much intelli- 
gent labor as they have cost, might better 
serve the cause of human happiness by 
being employed in other ways. But we 
will not quarrel with those who contribute 
in any manner to the public welfare, even 
though in doing so they have no higher 
object than self-glorification. The exces- 
sive ornamentation cf the street fronts of 
some of the new houses “up town,” re- 
mind one of the anecdote of a noble archi- 
tect in London, who built himself a very 
showy house after his own designs, and 
was advised by Lord Chesterfield to hire 
the house opposite, that he might enjoy 
the view of his own mansion. 

The use of iron and glass are effecting 
an architectural revolution in the con- 
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struction of stores and warehouses, and it 
will not be long, we imagine, before these 
materials will enter more largely than 
they have done into the construction of 
private dwellings; and the time is prob- 
ably not very far distant when we shall 
have to live in those brittle mansions 
which make people proverbially cautious 
about throwing missiles at their neighbors. 
In the meanwhile, the new city that is 
springing up beyond the sound of the 
busy wheels of trade, consists of solid and 
substantial structures, which will outlast 
many generations of our posterity, if no 
disturbing causes interfere to prevent 
their ged} decay. A law has been en- 
acted authorizing. the formation of a park 
beyond the present lines of city improve- 
ment, which will convert the central 
of the island on which New-York is built 
into a pleasure ground, around which will 
spring up terraces, villas, and blocks of 
dwelling houses excelling in beauty and 
magnificence any we can now boast of 
in the New World, and giving new 
ideas of the beneficent principle of de- 
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mocracy, which permits the mind to 
expand to its utmost possibilities. The 
great obstacle to architectural improve- 
ment and embellishment in this country, 
has heretofore been the existing structures 
of the Old World, in imitation of which 
nearly all our public and private edifices 
have been built. Hence our streets have 
been filled with costly and meaningless 
copies of Grecian porticoes, of Gothicized 
dwellings, of ambitious imitations of ba- 
ronial castles, Egyptian tombs, turreted 
churches, useless campanile towers, and 
every thing else in the shape of a house 
of which a drawing could be found in a 
book. Our architecture can hardly be 
called eclectic, though it is composed of 
parts of every known style that has been 
in vogue since the days of Noah, because 
it is rather a jumble, than a selection 
of peculiarities. The great hope of our 
national success in art rests upon. our 
achievements in ship-building, the greatest 
of the arts, for, in that departmert of in- 
dustry, we have been thrown directly 
upon the resources of our own genius. 
Europe and the past had nothing to offer 
us worthy of imitation; we were placed 
in circumstances wholly new, and we re- 
quired new instruments to enable us to 
achieve our purposes. The merchant who 
saw no absurdity in going back to the 
time of Pericles or Queen Elizabeth to 
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find a model for his town house or country 
villa, would have laughed at the folly of 
building his packet ship after the manner 
of a Greek galley, or in the shape of the 
gallant vessels that were to encounter the 
Spanish Armada. Yet, in the esthetic 
sense, there would be no greater folly in 
one case thanin the other. The difference 
in the two cases is that the ship would be 
unprofitable, but the house might be in- 
habited. When we shall have outgrown 
our childish dependence upon the Old 
World, then we shall be able to boast of 
our own architects as we do now of our 
ship-builders. As yet, there is no such 
person as an American architect whose 
name is known beyond the circle of his 
own employers; nobody asks who de- 
signed this building or that, our Wrens, 
Joneses, and Palladios have yet to be de- 
veloped ; but the names of our ship- 
builders are among our national boasts, 
and George Steers, the yacht builder, has 
become renowned wherever the art of 
navigation is practised. 

As private dwellings form the subject 
of the present article, we have not felt at 
liberty to give any statistics of the cost 
of the buildings noticed, or to make any 
part of them the subject of illustration or 
remark, excepting such as are exposed to 
the public eye and which may be regarded 
as legitimate objects of public comment. 
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THE GREAT CEMETERY. 


Palaontology of New-York: containing descrip- 
tions of the Oryanic Remains of the Lower and 
Middle Divisions of the New-York System ; 
equivalent to the Silurian and Lower Devonian 
Rocks of Europe. By James Hatt. Volumes I. 
and II. Albany: Published on Behalf of the State 
of New-York. 


uf — is a place of burial, older and 

grander than the uninstructed mind 
of man ever imagined, ordained when the 
foundations of the earth were laid, destined 
to receive, and to perpetuate to the end, 
the mortal frames of all living forms which 
our planet has sustained. And in their 
preserving epitaphs which cannot be dis- 
trusted, monumental statues and relievos 
above the suspicion of incorrectness, nature 
herself has provided for those who, dur- 
ing all time, shall desire to trace back the 
long order and sequence of the past; a 
series of inscriptions, from which the 
patience of the student and the earnest 
zeal of the historian may form a record 
of most certain authenticity. 

By a singular paradox, the conservative 
agent by which all the past is made per- 
manent, the repository of alphabets which 
can never become obsolete, and of inscrip- 
tions which can never be effaced, is 
the element which has been proverbially 
the type of wasting restlessness and in- 
stability. 

The rain which dashes on the hills, 
slowly, but surely, wears away their sub- 
stance. The originally pure element de- 
scends every slope, loaded with solid earth, 
either dissolved in a limpid stream, or 
suspended in a turbid torrent. The mould 
of every field, the banks of every ravine, 
the surface of every rock are wasting and 
wearing. Slowly indeed, for in few in- 
stances can the brief experience of man’s 
observation perceive the change. But it 
is not the less real and certain. Since the 
day when the first clouds shed their bur- 
den on the earth, and the eldest of rivers 
began to feel its slow way to the deepest 
basin, the work- of abrasion has gone 
steadily on until now, and it must go on 
while earth and ocean remain. Eve: 
exposed inch of the earth’s surface is send- 
ing its tribute through the ever-flowing 
rivers to the sea. Out from myriads of 
estuaries pour the fresh floods laden with 
the waste of the land. Far away from 
shore, swept out by tides and currents, 
float the particles brought from the pla- 
teaus of Central Asia, or the prairies of 
Nebraska; mingled with others, worn 


’ from myriads of leagues of coast by the 


vor, 111.—17 


unceasing action of the billows. In the 
still depths of ocean they settle down, pre- 
cipitated in an impalpable sediment, but 
so slowly, that months elapse while it at- 
tains the thickness of the pulp which on 
the paper-cylinder formed this white sheet. 
ough in many local instances, near the 
mouths of rapid rivers, or coasts worn by 
impetuous currents, coarse and heavy 
sands are deposited much more rapidly, 
the general process must be sopeallitgly 
slow. For the sea-deposits can be formed 
no faster than the waste of the dry land 
supplies material, and the filling up of the 
ocean’s bed must be as imperceptible in 
its progress as is the wearing down of the 
continents. Slow as the change is, yet 
year after year, century after century, 
cycle after cycle it continues, and new 
layers are added to the increasing pile in 
every age. The deposits formed duri 
this century overlie and conceal those 
the last ; beneath these lie those of pre- 
ceding ages; and, at the base of all, are 
buried those of the first period of creation. 

But it is not only the inanimate dust of 
earth which is thus carried into this great 
storehouse. There the remains of innu- 
merable forms of fishes and all aquatic 
things lie, and settle into the oozy bottom. 
Thither float reeds, and leaves, and tree- 
trunks, drifted from every shore. Thither 
tend the skeletons of drowned quadrupeds 
of a thousand species, swept down the 
swollen rivers and across the surf far out 
to sea. There, too, sink the bones of sea- 
fowl and exhausted land birds. And 
there, in this latter age of man’s dominion, 
lie scattered over the bottom the lonely 
remains of thousands who die on the 
ocean; and thither, year after year, de- 
scend hundreds of ships, to leave their 
oaken ribs for ever in that region of nether 
gloom. 

Over all spreads the sediment.. Softly 
and slowly. through: the :green. middle 
depths it settles downward, and:enshrouds 
every relic: in its folds. -Film-on film, 
inch on. inch, fathom: on fathom, from the 
beginning of the world it has accumulated, 
while the relics of all living forms of earth, 
or air, or ocean, have been committed-to 
its keeping. And just as the earth: now 
borne to the Atlantic from the rivers’ of 
Europe ‘and America, is beginning to bury 


the huge'timbers of the lost steamer Pre- 


sident arid the skeletons of her crew,—so 
does the deepest’ and oldest layer hidden 
below contain the.rémains of those races 
which populated land and sea, when that. 
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first and lowest foot of the series was 


deposited. 

There is the Great Cemetery. Layer 
above layer are spread its graves, over 
millions of square miles. Tier above tier 
lie its tenants in one great series, from 
the lowest to the highest in place, from 
the earliest to the latest in date. There 
are buried in darkness the records of all 
past time. The once soft ooze and silt 
which enveloped them, has been setting 
and hardening through unknown ages, 
until its contents are now hermetically 
sealed up, as closely and imperishably as 
the heart of Bruce was bound in its invest- 
ing mass of hardened bitumen. 

These relics lie beyond our grasp. No 
sounding lead or dredge can reach below 
the newest and softest layer of their burial 
clay. They are inaccessible, and while 
the imagination is excited at the thought 
of their existe the mind admits the 
hopelessness of solving the mystery which 
surrounds them. 

Yet is there no — of obtaining 
some glimpses of these secrets? In some 
quarter of the globe where volcanic fires 
burn fiercest, where their forces have de- 

the land beneath the sea, and 
i up the ocean-bed to ee 
—perhaps on the coast o ili or 
on The islands of the Pacific,—may 
not the elevation of some old sea-bottom, 
and its breaking up by clefts and fissures, 
have exposed some part of this vast necro- 
polis? Is it not practicable to find some 
such locality, where we may trace back 
the downward series, and distinguish the 
remains of later centuries from the deeper 
buried relics of more distant ? And, 
—as the antiquary digging in the mounds 
near the Ohio or the Dnieper, or in the 
long-accumlating sands which overspread 
the shores of the Nile, recognizes in the 
fashion and coleanatiie of the articles 
which he finds, evidence of the character 
of vanished nations and the civilization of 
ante-historic periods,—may we not, from 
the relics of these old ocean-sands, learn 
whether the living things of the early 
-ages were like those of our age or 
whether a variety of plan and different 
‘forms of animated existence have main- 
tained a perpetual change, and the present 
tenants of earth are but the latest develop- 
-ment of one long and varying series ? 

This is not a dream, but a reasonable 
speculation. That such remains exist, 
seems.almost certain. That, though inac- 
cessible in their original position, they may 
‘by natural causes be brought within our 
view, is not improbable. 

And, to drop at once the theoretical 
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course of thought which we have been 
pursuing, and pass abruptly to the state- 
ment of proved facts,—they are within 
our reach. Not only in remote and iso- 
lated localities, but almost every where, 
the successive tiers of this Great Ceme- 
tery, with the remains of its innumerable 
dead, have been uplifted to light and air. 
Every hill built up of layers of stone is a 
portion of this universal monument, a re- 
maining mass of vast uplifted tracts of 
old sea-deposits ; which, originally formed 
from the waste of earlier continents, have 
since their upheaval been in turn worn 
into ravines and valleys; and from which 
our rivers are daily returning their sub- 
stance to the sea whence they arose, there 
to entomb anew the forms of later ages. 

In spite of an hundred scientific books, 
and of the boasted diffusion of practical 
knowledge, this simple assertion will be 
read by many with entire incredulity. A 
score of difficulties and objections will 
suggest themselves, to all of which one 
answer is sufficient, “Go and see.” The 
evidence is open to all, in the gorge of the 
cascades of Trenton,—along the slaty 
banks of Lake Erie,—in the ledges of the 
Genesee,—in almost every quarry between 
the Hudson and the Rocky Mountains. 

There are to be examined the actual 
relics hoarded up by the primeval ocean. 
There, from its hardened slime and sand, 
may be collected in abundance the scat- 
tered frames and imprints of its tenants. 
Each stony cast was a living thing when 
that rock was a loose, soft mass under 
the water, thousands of feet below its 
present place. 

There in abundance are shells, some 
entire and closed as when living, others 
open and flattened out, others still with 
their valves separated and mixed confus- 
edly together. 

re the large and beautiful nautilus 
lies clenched in the hardened ooze in 
which it sank, which at the application of 
the chisel parts off and reveals the grace- 
ful outline, the striated surface, and its 
curiously bered interior. Within its 
cavity perhaps lie some, tiny contempora- 
ries, forced in with the mud which filled 
its apartment when first vacated by the 
death and decay of its builder tenant. 

There are spread out the jointed columns 
and graceful tufted heads of the encrinites, 
—those singular links between animated 
beings and lower organic forms, so abun- 
dant and varied during early periods, so 
few and rare in our modern seas. There 
are the vague and half defined impressions 
of the seaweeds of that ancient ocean. 
There are its corals, perfect in every 
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branch and pore,—some, which were of 
parasitic character, still attached to the 
shell on which they began to grow. There 
are the dissevered joints and plates, some- 
times the entire forms, of its crustaceans, 
their many-facetted eyes yet distinct as 
when they first admitted the light. There 
are the oldest of all starfishes, with their 
symmetrical form and complicated struc- 
ture perfectly preserved. And there, on 
the sandy slab which was once the mar- 
gin of a shoal or beach,—and yet retains 
the ripple-marks of the waves,—are plain- 
ly visible the trails of shellfish, which 
crawled upon it, when it was as soft and 
yielding as it now is hard and unchange- 
able. We have said that it is a seeming 
paradox that the wasting and restless sea 
should be the means of perpetuating the 
forms of the beginning even to the end ;— 
it is also the strangest of truths, that the 
print on the tidewashed sands, the very 
proverbial type and symbol of evanes- 
cence, should thus become an imperishable 
record. 

All these relics which occur within the 
limits of New-York, collected with the 
utmost patience, studied with the minutest 
care, scrupulously compared with both 
living and fossil analogues from all ex- 
plored regions, grouped together in their 
natural association, accurately described 
and figured, form the subject and contents 
of the work referred to at the head of 
this article. Belonging to some of the 
earliest deposits of the Great Cemetery, 
they are of the most interesting and in- 
structive character, and form, so far as 
yet finished, the most valuable collection of 
their kind yet made in any country. The 
form of the territory comprised within the 
state of New-York displays the order and 
succession of the layers which underlie it 
with remarkable clearness, while the relics 
imbedded in them are abundant and well 
preserved. So fortunate an opportunity 
for research occurring within this State, 
has been prosecuted with a liberality of 
patronage honorable to an enlightened 
commonwealth, and with an ability honor- 
able to the earnest students of nature to 
whom the task has been committed ; and 
the result is a contribution of the first 
value to the cause of “the in- 
crease and diffusion of knowledge among 
men.” 

These handsome yolumes are in fact a 
collection of authentic monumental in- 
scriptions; not indeed a history, but a 
magazine of historical facts. And as the 
splendid works depicting the remains of 
Roman art disinterred from the ashes of 
Vesuvius, furnish the historian with a 
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multitude of facts from which to réstore 
the age of the Ceesars—so the descriptions 
and illustrations of thisand similar works 
will supply materials from which the in- 
finitely older story of the earth’s progress 
will one day be compiled. 

It is not our purpose in this brief article 
to speak of the details of these volumes. 
The most cursory reader will be impressed 
with the evidence of care and accuracy 
presented in the minute descriptions of 
some seven hundred different species. of 
fossils which they comprise, and the con- 
stant reference to Euro; works. in 
which information illustrative of the sub- 
ject may be obtained. The engravings, 
(over two hundred plates, comprising on 
an average six or eight figures each), 
not only present striking pictorial repre- 
sentations, but show every detail of struc- 
ture, and the very texture of the speci- 
men, so that the plate will sometimes bear 
magnifying almost like the original. <A 
little examination of the illustrations of 
the corals and crinoids of the Ni 
rocks, and of the trilobites of these and 
of the Trenton limestone, will show how 
high a degree of artistic excellence has 
been attained. 

We have spoken of this work as a valu- 
able contribution to the general and catho- 
lic cause of science. It is worth a few 
minutes’ reflection, to note from how 
many quarters contributions of the same 
character, drawn from widely-separated 
portions of the same vast field, are being 
added to the common stock of know- 
ledge. 

Among the old a known to be of 
similar antiquity with those of New-York 
(the unbroken continuity of which to the 
Mississippi has been traced by Hall, Owen, 
Whitney, and others), are, frst, OSE SO 
oy | explored in the southwest of Eng- 
land by Sir Roderick Murchison, and after- 
wards in the same region and in Ireland 
by the British Geological Survey. In the’ 
north of Russia, Murchison and Dever- 
neuil have found strata with similar re- 
mains extending for hundreds of | 
The existence of extensions of the same 
deposits has long been known in Scandi- 
navia and near the Rhine. Barrande now 
sends the most ample illustrations of a 
vast series of the same age in Bohemia ; 
and even from the Cape of Good Hope, 
and the stony layers of the Table Moun- 
tain, are brought relics similar to, if not 
pm ites Neg of the slates of Cen- 
t ew-York. e te investi 
tions of all these sealhaied Gabievete eee 
gradually consolidating into a sys- 
tem, which not only restores the living 
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forms of the earliest period, but displays same period the “mighty rhinoceros wal- 
their prevalence over half the globe. lowed at ‘will ” among a herd of nameless 

A the higher and more recent lay- associates, at the remote points where now 
ers of the same great magazine of the are the ravines of Nebraska, and the fertile 


sc, similar explorations lead to a like 
result. The beautiful vegetable remains 
of the coal rocks, in which every leaf is 
perfect in all its nervures and furrows, (for 
the leaf proves to be no more a consistent 
emblem of evanescence than the footprint 
in the sand !) - traced in our own ng 
in ah ag in the now ice-bound ledges o! 
Melvi e Island, in Europe, in the East 
Indies, and in China. 

The later generic forms of the Jurassic 
period were not less cosmopolites in their 
day, for they are identified in the Alps, 
the Andes, and the Himalayas. 

And in a still newer department of the 
vast series, our explorers are now annu- 
ally bringing from the Upper Missouri 

~ numbers of skulls and hones, which, com- 
pared with those collected by Cuvier in 
the quarries of Paris, prove that at the 


meadows. on the Seine. 

Fifty years since, but a glimmer of light 
hung around a few celebrated localities. 
where the relics of extinct races were too 
conspicuous to be overlooked — barely 
enough to excite- curiosity, and faintly 
suggest the possibility of further dis- 
covery. We now see the darkness of the 
= dissolving, and the outlines of the 
ong-vanished world with its tenants gra- 
dually and dimly appearing. Every 
year return the ardent explorers, report- 
ing further progress than before, bringing 
more remains discovered, more lost forms 
restored, more truths established. And 
every ensuing year will show a still fur- 
ther advance, and a fuller and clearer 
revelation of the mysteries hidden for my- 
riads of ages, in the faithful repositories of 
the Great Cemetry. 
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SNAKES, 
HE ordinary incidents of Camp Crockett 
—guard duty, drills, and 


were so much alike, one day with another, 
that we were indebted to the town for 
whatever of novelty or excitement re- 
lieved our 0 goes in the vicinity of San 
Antonio. Of excitement there was cer- 
tainly no lack, whether due to rumor or 
reality; and fact and fiction generally 
vied with each other in giving zest to the 
entertainment. 

Before General Wool’s arrival, an ex- 
pedition had been planned, to effect the 
conquest of Mexico, with about nine hun- 
d men. having somewhat 
changed since the time of Cortez, the 
leader had returned without the anticipated 
spoils. Three companies of the command, 
however, had remained near the Presidio 
de Rio Grande, and on the 5th of Septem- 

‘ber, an officer arrived from that point, 
with the intelligence that the detachment 
had been compelled to withdraw. Two 
or three hun armed Mexicans very 


unexpectedly made their appearance, drove 
the Texans across the river, and captured 
the supplies which had been accumulated 
on the southern bank. According to re- 
port, the affair was the closest approxima- 
tion to a victory that the Mexicans made 
during the war, the Texans having retired 
in such hot haste, that, although the enemy 
had no means of crossing the river, and 
though their firing had been fatal to one 
mule, every thing was destroyed or 
behind that might by ibility en- 
cumber the fugitives in their flight. Horsés 
were saddled at the report of the first gun, 
and the redoubtables ready to start at the 
earliest ‘glimpse of a sombrero. 

The result of the court-martial was 
what had been foreseen, and the facility 
with which the American mind can adapt 
itself to any contingency, was happily 
illustrated in the course of the trial. Here 
was a purely mili tribunal, constituted 
of men taken at random from the various 
pursuits of life—farmers, laborers, physi- 
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cians, merchants, and lawyers, but no 
practical military men—and calJed upon 
to decide intricate questions of fact and 
law, according to a code with which hardly 
one could have had any previous acquaint- 
ance; yet the proceedings were marked 
by dignity, decorum, and impartiality. 
Technical distinctions, legal evasions, or 
judicial minimums, may possibly some- 
times have taken the place of what in 
ordinary military courts is regulated by 
the usage of service, but it may safely be 
affirmed that the sound, practical common 
sense of the members, reached a correct 
conclusion. Nor is it improbable that 
among the learned Thebans, thus assem- 
bled, one of whom is not less celebrated 
in the literary than in the legal world, and 
whose shrewdness and acumen were con- 
spicuous during the trial,—the judge advo- 
cate—unread in the pages of Coke, Chitty, 
or Blackstone—may have felt himself, in 
what the adjutant-general of the army 
calls, an “anomalous position.” 

There are more things in heayen and 
earth than were dreamed of in the philo- 
sophy of Horatio, and a rare thing some- 
times turns up even now, foreign to the 
philosophy of Horatio’s successors. What 
would the fair Ophelia have thought of 
straps to her pantalettes? Yet this fanci- 
ful idea found illustration in the streets of 
San Antonio, among other pleasing varie- 
ties in costume. The arrangement may 
have reference to exercise on horseback, 
the damsels riding after the manner of 
some oriental ladies, not sidewise, but 
otherwise ; or possibly in this warm region 
of rarified atmosphere, the specific gravity 
of the material, may give it a tendency in 
the wrong direction, and hence, &c. 

This mongrel population, realizes any 
ideal embodiment of laziness and vaga- 
bondism, of which the elements of loafer- 
ism may be considered capable. The huts 
in which the people vegetate, appear to be 
the first fruits of the rudest civilization, 
and it is not known, even by old residents 
from the United States, how.or why the 
natives subsist. .They neither sow nor 
reap; visible occupation they have none; 
they are too lazy even to live by fishing. 
The essence of their vitality is probabl 
found in red pepper or chili. Every dis 
with them is a stew, and this is the staple 
of all the stews, which are usually fabri- 
cated in quantities to supply the family a 
week. During this period the overt efforts 
of men and women are limited to roaming 
about the streets, with their children 
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sometimes almost, and sometimes alto- 
gether naked, or puffing their cigarritas 
—made of paper and tobacco—at their 
own doors. Their entire lives are con- 
tinuous episodes of viciousness and indo- 
lence. A fearful number of the females 
are given over to_ hopeless prostitution ; 
there are no well defined distinctions of 
class, and vice and virtue are indiscri- 
minately thrust into the same wretched 
kennel. 

Fandangoes were a frequent source of 
trouble, in consequence of the mixed cha- 
racter of our troops, and on one occasion, 
_& very serious disturbance had its origin at. 
one of these fashionable assemblies. So 
much of martial law had been introduced 
into that obsolete mass of mud, A 
and mankind, as the establishment of a 
nightly patrol for the preservation of or- 
der, there being no civil police; and hearing 
an unusual demonstration at the nightly, 
gathering, a sergeant and file of men re- 
paired to the spot. A gentleman just dis- 
charged from a Texas company, beautifully 
excited by whiskey, with all his latent 
chivalry roused to fever heat, was found 
making night hideous with a party of his 
drunken associates. The sergeant of the 
guard, after repeated admonitions to him to 
be silent, without effect, proposed arresting 
him and transferring him to the guard- 
house. But the gallant son of the south, 
“ardent as a southern sun” and stiff po- 
tations “could make him,” declined ac- 
ceding to so fair & proposition, and threat- 
ened to shoot the first man who should 
attempt to execute it. He was taken at 
his word, and the sergeant being the “ first 
man,” received a pistol ball in his knee. 
The bone was much shattered, and though 
amputation did not follow, the man was 
made a cripple for life.* The chivalric 
brawler, as soon as he had perpetrated 
the act, began begging most piteously for 
his life, fearing that he might be sacrificed 
at once to the just indignation of the 
Illinois volunteers. They did not, how- 
ever, extend to him this sort of s 
justice, but kept him in- custody, until 
General Wool directed his delivery to the 
sheriff. Proper deference to the civil 
authority, doubtless indicated this di 
sition of the case, though the immediate 
consequence thereof was perhaps unfor- 
tunate. Much of the civil power of Texas 
was at that time in the transition state 
from Lynch to Littleton, and this was too 
large a demand upon its authority. After 
three weary days of ermined industry, of - 





* Through the 
this worthy man was granted at the last session of Co’ 


lc exertions of the gallant Colonel Bissell, of Illinois, it is believed that a pension to 
ngress, 
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legal labor and judicial incubation, the 
blind re ntatives of a legal fiction, re- 
otgiieel toy courtesy as a court, arrived 
at the sage conclusion that the man ought 
to be “bound over.” The recognizance 
was supposed to be imaginary, and thus 
the “ bright particular star” of this south- 
ern constellation, was again permitted to 
shed forth his lambent rays with undi- 
minished effulgence over the society of 
which he was so eminently the ornament. 
Our experience of the health of San 
Antonio and its vicinity, was very much 
at variance with the reports we had re- 
‘ceived of its salubrity, before our arrival. 
Burials occurred in camp almost daily. 
Of one company, numbering about eighty, 
upwards of aut Sites at one time, on the 
sick report. gulars and volunteers, 
officers and men, suffered alike. Many 
were compelled to resign or to get their 
discharge on account of sickness. Not- 
withstanding the thousand and one reports 
industriously circulated by Texans and 
Texan editors, about the health of this 
place, as surpassing that of any portion 
of the North American continent, and 
notwithstanding certain facetious gentle- 
men have laid a very heavy tax upon 
their humor and their brains, to prove 
that a residence there is almost equivalent 
to taking a bond of fate, and that the 
spring of Ponce de Leon is no longer a 
fable since the elixir vite is found near 
the head waters of the San Antonio; it is 
a fact that in the army assembled there of 
less than three thousand men, the average 
number of sick Was very near four hun- 
dred. Nor can it be urged that the illness 
of these people was due to their want of 
acclimation, or to the exposures and irre- 
gularities of camp life ; for this "ob arco 
was probably not greater than that among 
the older inhabitants of the town. In- 
there, it is said, coffins were called 
for faster than the lumber could be pro- 
cured for their fabrication, and the cracked 
bells of the old Catholic church, were 
almost daily heard tinkling the mornin; 
and evening requiem over the departed. 
Yet this was in the most salubrious part 
of Texas; that portion to which all eyes 
are directed by the inhabitants, whenever 
any thing is insinuated prejudicial to the 
country. Health blooms there, every 
stranger is assured, in perennial freshness 
and vigor; and the invalids of every clim 
and victims of every disease, are invite 
to resort thither, as to the fountain visited 


- of old by the angel, and be healed. They 


come, and find the fruits are but apples 
on the Dead Sea’s shore. 
On the 12th, an unfortunate difficulty 
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occurred between two of our Illinois phy- 
sicians ; one a surgeon regularly appointed 
by the president, the other an acting sur- 
geon temporarily commissioned by the 
governor of Illinois, to accompany the 
regiments until superseded in the regular 
way. The latter had just been relieved 
from duty, and deeming himself wronged in 
some manner by his successor, he assault- 
ed him, according to report, with his cane. 
“Satisfaction” must of course be had, “in 
the mode usually adopted by gentlemen,” 
and to establish an approximate equality 
between the two, the one being a large 
and the other a small man, an appeal 
must be made to the ordeal of gunpowder. 
The challenge passed on Saturday; the 
parties met the following Monday. ‘The 
secret was tolerably well kept; but mur- 
der will out. 

In the midst of a cluster of live oaks, 
about a mile from Camp Crockett, and in 
the vicinity of the river, was the spot 
selected for the trial. There was but a 
brief interval between the arrival of the 
antagonist parties on the ground, which 
was a few minutes after five o’clock. The 
stars were yet visible, and twinkled merri- 
ly in the heavens. The waning moon 
gave a fitful light, as she emerged from 
the flying clouds, by which she was at 
intervals obscured. In the indistinctness 
of the darkness that precedes the dawn, 
the Ba ha moving among the trees ap- 
peared like phantoms. Yet the snapping 
of a broken limb, the rustling of the dry 
leaves, the neighing of a horse, or the 
clatter of his equipage, and the low hum 
of human voices, in earnest and deliberate 
converse, gave evidence of flesh and blood 
realities.” Perhaps it was fancy, but men’s 
motions seemed cautious and subdued, 
even to stealthiness, as if conscious of 
being engaged in unholy means for the 
accomplishment of unholy purposes. Each 
one of the parties, nevertheless, was calm, 
collected, and determined, and appeared 
satisfied that his position was the true 
one; that it was the only alternative per- 
mitted him. We know that this view 
has been taken by many, otherwise gifted 
with clear perceptions of the right, and 
fearless in its defence, but who have sacri- 
ficed the noblest part of their integrity to 
the tyranny of a false and unnatural state 
of society, which takes to its bosom the 
wrongdoer, and visits but too often the 
injured party with undying scorn, unless 
he dares to violate the command of his 
Maker, and seek to imbrue his hands in 
another’s blood, There is no thought of 
the great tribunal for the final adjudica- 
tion; of the vast and awful responsibility 
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incurred in the attempt to divorce that 
union which God himself hath made; the 
union of soul and body. 

The choice of position, and the giving 
of the word, were determined by the toss 
of a dollar: on such chances man chooses 
to fix the destiny of human life! The 
parties were stationed at a distance of ten 
paces from each other, back to back; the 
fire of- both to be delivered between the 
words “ Fire!—one—two—three.” As the 
principals take their positions, a cloud 
suddenly appears in the east, and the 
rising sun is veiled before such a scene. 
But there is one solitary star yet nag 
above the horizon, and perhaps many 0! 
those who saw it at that moment were 
reminded of the lines here so sadly, but 
truthfully, illustrated : 


“Between two worlds life hovers like a star, 
*Twixt night and morn upon the horizon’s verge.” 


The word was distinctly and deliberately 
given: the challenger fired immediately, 
and without effect ; his antagonist appear- 
ed startled for an instant by the shot, re- 
covered himself in time, and discharged his 
pistol as the word “three” fell from the 
lips of the second. A moment later, and 
it is said the fire would have placed him 
beyond even the pall and panoply of the 
“code of honor.” His opponent stood 
erect for an instant, his face assumed a 
pallid hue, and an expression of extreme 
agony; he took one step forward, and 
sunk to the ground. His friends rushed 
to him, and bore him away. It was found 
that the ball had entered the right side 
just above the hip, and passed out in 
mt: the wound was not mortal. 

I have no disposition to indulge in any 
reflections, common-place as they must 
be, over the scene of which I have given 
but a brief and imperfect description. The 
facts in themselves suggest more thought 
than can be written, Like ninety-nine 
cases out of the hundred, of resorts to this 
Draconian code, the verdict is against the 
injured or challenging party. In this in- 
stance, we have seen an individual sub- 
jected to a most cruel and mortifying 
assault, and in the effort to obtain “ satis- 
faction by the laws of honor”—for the 
laws of the land afford no compensation 
for wounded pride and insulted feelin 
if society would not laugh to scorn the 
innocent victim who might seek such re- 
dress—he is severely, if not mortally 
wounded, by the same hand. He is thus 
compelled by the tribunal to which he has 
resorted, to wash out the injury which he 
has received with his own blood, while 


the transgressor not only leaves the field 
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unscathed, but perhaps revels in the eclat 
of being a “capital shot.” Such is the 
restitution which this last relic of barba- 
rism and chivalry yields to wanton insult 
and personal outrage. And thus right 
and justice become shuttlecocks, to be 
bandied about by the criminality of so- 
ciety, and thus is human life sported with 
by the hypocrisy, the weakness, and the 
charlatanry of enlightened civilization, not 
subject to the teachings and restraints of 
Christianity. 

Duties of all sorts were multiplied as 
the time of departure drew near, and in- 
creased activity prevailed throughout all 
the departments. General Wool’s long 
experience as i ral of the 
army, seems to have given him a know- 
ledge of the details of service, scarcely to . 
be acquired in any other capacity; and 
this knowledge was in daily requisition in 
the organization and preparation of his 
troops for the campaign. With a view 
to a proper determination of the extent of 
his resources, he appears to have estab- 
lished a complete surveillance over eve 
corps and department of his command. 
requiring the most minute details to be ° 
given him of the daily condition and pro- 

ss of affairs in the various supply 
branches of the service, and which, from 
the grumbling that was not always whis- 

many staff gentlemen did not seem 
to digest with peculiar delectation. 

The genius of a commander may be 
displayed not only in his capacity to grasp 
at once the complicated materials, and 
comprehend the varied machinery of an 
army, but in the facility with which he 
traces out the details, and discovers the 
lesser wants, which are lost sight of by 
the incompetent officer. But it is not to 
be presumed that the most insignificant 
matters of execution require his personal 
attention, or that such attention is given 
them, if the proper industry and capacity 
exist in other quarters. General ideas 
and directions in relation to these matters, 
ought, it is sup properly to come 
from head quarters; but the chief of an 
army should not be harassed with the 
issue of a ration of beans, or of a cartridge, 
the purchase of a few bushels of corn, or 
the expenditure of a few feet of plank: 
these matters might be intrusted to quali- 
fied officers of the proper departments. 
The necessity that has apparently com- 
pelled General Wool to these affairs 
to a certain extent, into. his own hands, is 
to be regretted, as there ave those who are 
not indisposed to complain, under a small 
pretext, of improper interference with 
their own duties. Some who appear to 
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think that a general has nothing to do, 
but to lead his troops against the enemy, 
may be ‘surprised at the unexpected quali- 
ties which are found necessary to consti- 
tute the chief of an army. It is true 
that his mere attention to the minutia— 
however n —may not have con- 
vinced the pas of his fitness for a 
commander, any more than the fact that 
he happened to have “men about him 
that are fat,”* like Julius Caesar, demon- 
strated that he must therefore be as bald 
as that illustrious hero, or that he must 
be slaughtered in the Senate chamber. 

The great blunder—originating at 
Washington and growing out of an insane 
desire to concentrate troops in advance 
as rapidly as possible—in ordering us to 
San Antonio, before a proper accumula- 
tion of supplies; was with much difficulty 

ly Overcome, even by the energy of 
General Wool. The governmental folly 
of marching more than two regiments 
from Labaca, a month before their services 
were required, was not only ruinously 
expensive, but materially retarded the 
operations of the campaign. The conse- 
quence was, that for a time rations were 
consumed as fast as they arrived ; whereas 
if we had remained at Camp Irwin, where 
we might have been equally well instruct- 
ed, the wagons employed in hauling pro- 
visions for our daily consumption, could 
have been engaged in adding that quantity 
—probably not less than forty thousand 
rations—to the supplies destined to ac- 
company the army. 

Preparatory to a speedy advance, a 
general review of all the troops was or- 
dered to come off on Sunday, the 20th of 
September. The commanding general, 
im costume and bearing worthy of his 
position, with a portion of his staff, ap- 
peared in full uniform; the remaining 
portion might have been taken for harle- 

uins, such was the ridiculous variety of 
eir uniformity. One thing or the other 
ought to prevail. If the full dress is not 
to be taken into the field and worn by all, 
it ought to be abolished. Itis the popular 
Opinion that an army is intended for war 
rather than for peace, and a style of dress 
adapted only to the latter vocation, ought 
to be banished from the service. Whether 
caps or chapeaus, dress coats or frocks, 
em or plumes, are worn, all should 
alike in the finery. It is certainly 
more in accordance with the dictates of 
good taste, if not with military pro- 
priety, to make a display of uniform 
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simplicity, rather than of mongrel mag- 
nificence. 

With the thermometer stretching to 
ninety-six degrees of Fahrenheit, and ev- 
ery sunbeam plunging torrents of caloric 
upon the earth, the motley cavalcade left 
town about 2 o’clock, p.m. Half way to 
the camp, an ugly cloud made its appear- 
ance, and before the party came in sight 
of the tents, every member of it was 
thoroughly drenched. Polished steel sa- 
bres were for the time lustreless, and epau- 
lettes wept in sorrow over the destruc- 
tion of their brightness; plumes, which 
a few moments before rose with conscious 
gracefulness above the arched necks of 
gallant steeds, now drooped mournfully 
towards the earth, and white pantaloons 
were starchless, which, when donned, had 
the form and pressure of a Corinthian 
column. The sun, however, soon dispelled 
these watery appliances—though without 
restoring the starch—and before the grand 
exhibition commenced, the moisture had 
almost entirely evaporated from the reek- 
ing limbs of horse and rider, and the party 
entered upon the field almost as brilliant 
—if not quite as beautiful—as a rainbow 
from the shower. 

The display, considering the character 
of the troops—the volunteers constituting 
much the larger portion,—and from neces- 
sity but imperfectly drilled—was respect- 
able and imposing. Having from 
the right down the front of the line, and 
back by the rear, the general took his 
position opposite the centre. The line 
then wheeled into column, preparatory to 
passing in review. The battery of artillery 
was in advance; their bronze pieces and 
glittering sabres flashing back the rays 
of the sun as proudly as they were re- 
ceived; while the martial bearing of the 
men, and their precise and accurate evolu- 
tions, vindicated their right to the post of 
honor. Then came the two squadrons, one 
from each regiment of dragoons. Armed 
with pistol, carbine, and sabre, whose 
bright blades and barrels gleamed in the 
sunbeams, each man seemed a host and 
looked the hero. After these followed the 
infantry with measured tread and stately 
bearing: each company moving as if by 
machinery, controlled by an invisible 
power. To those familiar with army opera- 
tions, this may have seemed a small affair, 
but the effect during the march of the 
column far surpassed in beauty the 
military displays to which we are accus- 
tomed at home. In the background rose 





camp, 


* bn — may perhaps be reminded of the inspector-general, the chief quarter-master, the side-de- 
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a range of hills, carpeted with verdure, 
and relieved by groups of trees, pictu- 
resquely planted by the hand of nature. 
Prairies stretched away to the right, far 
as the eye could reach, swelling into hil- 
locks or sinking into valleys, ina series 
of lively and romantic undulations. In 
front the silver waters of the San Anto- 
nio flowed in quiet beauty, through banks 
gorgeously decked with the varied foliage 
of autumn. Upon a plain thus bounded, 
the column moved to the stately notes of 
martial music, with waving plumes and 
floating banners ; rattling sabres and glit- 
tering bayonets; the “war horse whose 
neck is clothed with thunder,” champing 
at his bit, and the “ear-piercing fife and 
spirit-stirring drum,” all contributed to 
it the perfection of the spectacle, and made 
one that will not soon be forgotten by the 
lookers on—nor by those probably who 
were so thoroughly soaked in the prelimi- 
naries. 

But there is ever but one step between 
the sublime and the ridiculous, and our 
review was but another illustration of the 
fact. There is no way of controlling the 
curiosity of a recruit; it runs through all 
the feminine degrees, from fifteen to fifty, 
and such turning, and twisting, and dodg- 
ing, and squinting, to see all that was 
going on, while the general was riding 
up and down the line, could only be rival- 
led. by a battalion of the happy inmates of 
another Capsicum Hall. ° One cocks up 
the visor of his cap here, and another 
throws back the broad brim of a chip hat 
there; a third performs a semi-revolution 
to the great peril of his perpendicularity in 
one place, while perhaps a fourth whirls 
entirely around upon his axis, causing the 
whole company, like the plane of the 
ecliptic, to make a very variable angle 
with the regimental equator. 

The order for the advance to march on 
the 26th, was issued on the 22d: the body 
to consist of the artillery, 2d dragoons 
(one squadron), three companies of the 
6th infantry, one Kentucky company, two 
companies from each of the Illinois regi- 
ments, and six companies of the Arkansas 
cavalry. 

A sort of cabinet council—a conclave 
of the “ten”—was ordered to convene 
the same evening at head quarters. The 
commanding appeared determined 
to shake the staff napkin, to discover if 
possible what gem was hidden in it. If 
all were present, it would not be difficult 
to fancy the character of the proceedings. 
We may imagine that the same stale sug- 
gestions, the same sage questions, the 
same solemn responses, were repeated 


which had monopolized certain brains for 
weeks, and then an adjournment. Pens 
were probably often dipped into ink and 
applied to paper, and the higher orders 
of arithmetical addition and subtraction in- 
voked ; ——- —— suggested the weight of 
a ration, and ——-—— that of a cartridge, 
for discussion ; the motive power of a mule 
afforded an appropriate topic for the owl- 
like eloquence of ——-——, whose dis- 
course may be supposed to have abounded 
in many grave suggestions ing the 
number of w: on hand, and how many 
might probably be wanted ; --—-—— per- 
haps inquired how many common tents a 
common wagon will carry, while ———— 
was curious to know how many shirts an 
officer should take into the field, and prob- 
ably quoted the example of Frederick the 
Great: these themes having afforded 
matter for serious thought and specula- 
tion, the assembled military wisdom 
doubtless dispersed to their respective 
quarters to dream of “ fifth-chgins,” 
“ mule-wagons,” “ -bread,” “ gun- 
powder,” and glory. 

The weather did not smile u our 
incipient effort at the conquest of Mexico. 
For weeks we had had no rain, and the 
troops that marched the 26th, were antici- 
pating fine roads and a pleasant promenade 
to the Rio Grande. Their hopes prog 
submerged, as on the night of the 24 
we were visited with a miniature deluge, 
and the streets for two days were mud— 
no one knows positively how deep—but 
to the depth of every man’s specific gravity. 
Wagon masters, teamsters, and mule- 
drivers, and every other camp retainer 
busy for the march, wore visages as long 
and wo-begone, 2s Don Quixote’s in his 
greatest tribulations. San Antonio’ was 
perhaps never before the scene of so 
much life and activity, but in the midst 
of the bustle, all was dejection and 
disgust. The speedy prospect of “en- 
larging the area of freedom,” an object 
so dear to many of our patriotic hearts, 
was incapable of relaxing any man’s 
grim visage into a smile. The effect of 
the weather was too deep, and so was the 
mud. 

The troops left in the morning, as 
scribed in the order of the 22d. 
roads were bad, but the temperature was 
much improved by the rain. The differ- 
ent detachments were directed to meet at 
the Medio. When united they came under 
the command of Colonel , whose 
patriotic exertions a few weeks before, in 
attempting “on his own hook,” the con- 
quest of Coahuila, were not crowned with 
complete success. He is a dashing officer, . 
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however, but, acting from a— he may 
sometimes err in his views of duty.* 

The order of march was promulgated 
in a “memoranda,” from the adjutant- 
general’s office, in which the “ pioneers” 
were placed nearly in the rear. From the 
position to which they were thus assigned, 
it =~ be presumed that they had in some 
way forfeited their proper functions, as a 
“pioneer” is defined to be “one who 
marches in advance of an army, to hew 
down woods, clear roads, &c.” If these 
were mere nominal pioneers, it was of 
little consequence perhaps, whether they 
were in front or rear; but if they were 
intended to be of practical utility, the 
propriety of their position must be found 
in the apparent slip of the pen, to which 
they must be indebted for it. 

A of pioneers: —— and —— 
had a favorite way of pronouncing - this 
word, as if the o preceded the i; and 
though no order was issued regulating 
the orthography, we of the “optics” ex- 
pected one making the word “potneers,” 
by “particular request” as the play bills 
have it. 

At 8 o’clock on the morning of the 29th, 
the escort of the commanding general 
was drawn up in line in the lower plaza. 
The town was of course Streets, 
doors, and windows, were lined with 
wagons, carts and cattle, loafing Texans, 
and sombreroed Mexicans, sefioras and 
sefioritas, muchachas naked and half- 
naked, all staring as if an event as won- 
derful as the inauguration of a President 
was occurring. The result probably 
disappointed many, as the affair passed 
off quietly and without display. The 
cay: moved from town a few minutes 
before nine, with clanging arms but with- 
out music or banners. 

Three miles from San Antonio, we 
crossed the bed of the arroyo Alazan, now 
reduced to a dry mass of gravel. Near 
the rising and open grounds in the vicinity, 
which derive their name from the some- 
time stream, Santa Anna encamped with 
his army, in 1836, prior to his descent 
upon the town, and the siege of the Alamo. 
It is affirmed, by the way, of this most 
remarkable shuttlecock of fortune, that a 
night or two. before the arrival of his 
forces at the heights of Alazan, he entered 
San Antonio in disguise, was present at, 
and, not being then troubled with a wooden 
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leg, participated in the gyrations of a 
fandango, with those who a few weeks 
later became the victims of his barbarity. 
These heights are also famed as the scene 
of a conflict which occurred in 1814, be- 
tween the troops of two rival Mexican 
factions. 

After leaving this place, the country 
becomes higher and broken, but except 
where relieved at distant intervals by the 
vegetation which skirts an occasional 
stream, is one vast prairie, treeless, herb] 
lifeless,—diversified, it is true, by hill 
dale, but suggesting no ideas save those 
of sterility and desolation. Several fires 
were blazing amid the and the 
flames were whirled aloft in spiral columns, 
as the wind caught the fire, creeping snake- 
like over the ground; but there was no- 
thing of the frightful rapidity which Mr. 
Cooper so graphically describes ; nothing 
to produce frantic terror, even in a 
child, nor an approach to the sublimity 
of horror which he has so vividly and 
fearfully portrayed. Night perhaps would 
have added to the magnificence of the 
scene, but unfortunately we could not 
pause—our motto being, business before 
beauty. 

The picturesque valley of Culebra, 
through which flows a small stream that 
falls into the Medina, lies a mile or two 
from the Woolf road, and about fifteen 
miles northwest from San Antonio. It 
was formerly occupied as an extensive 
stock rancho, attached to the Mission of 
San Jose. This rancho was near the 
centre of eleven leagues of land granted 
by the Spanish government to the Indians 
of this region, subject to the control and 
ministrations of the pious fathers, who 
celebrated their orgies and their orisons 
within the consecrated walls of that 
and gloomy structure. Immense herds 
of sheep, goats and cattle, at that time 
covered the plains, over which barrenness 
flourishes now in uncontested dominion. 

We forded the Medina about four o’clock 
in. the afternoon. ‘It is a beautiful little 
stream, rolling over a bed of solid lime- 
stone at the crossing place, clear as crystal, 
and flowing with a very rapid current. 
Our route lay through the village now 
growing up here, to the spot chosen for 
our encampment, about a mile beyond. 

This vi (Castroville) was founded 
in 1844, by Mr. Henry Castro, of Paris. 
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The location, considered in reference to 
the romance of reality, is very beautiful. 
It lies in a lovely valley, the pellucid 
waters of the Medina tumbling over the 
rocks on one side, and gracefully undulat- 
ing plains and hills stretching in every 
direction on the other. The settlement is 
in extreme infancy, and one cannot well 
judge how the experiment will terminate, 
but at present, the evidences of prosperity 
are not very satisfactory. The buildings 
are all small, of gossamer materials and 
rudely put together, the timber of the 
country being hardly large enough for 
rails. The products of the last year have 
consisted mostly of a few hundred bushels 
of corn, and it is not probable that the 
quantity will soon be materially increased. 
Notwithstanding the apparently liberal 
offers of the proprietor—three hundred 
and twenty a¢res to every married man 
who will domiciliate himself—the popula- 
tion increases but slowly, the inducements 
for agriculturists to settle here being so 
few. The soil is only of moderate fer- 
tility, and the means of getting produce 
to market, worse than wretched. 

The camp was honored about sunset 
by a visit from the daughter and grand- 
daughter of Mr. Castro, to pay their re- 
spects to the commanding general. They 
were apparelled in neat riding costume, and 
mounted on small Mexican ponies, and 
accompanied by several attendants. The 
daughter had all the complimentary exu- 
berance of the French character, and with 
less experienced veterans, there might 
have been fears for their blushes. There 
was no difficulty, however, in this instance 
in appreciating the fine things that were 
said, as General Wool having himself 
flourished in the salons of Paris, was 
quite able to repay them in kind. 

The incident just related, ——-—— sug- 
gests, presents a strong invitation to in- 
dulge in a little classical pedantry, by 
way of introducing some very pretty and 
profound reflections upon the striking re- 
semblance of this visit to that of Agrippina 
to the Roman legions. But as we are in 
Texas now and not on the Tiber, our 
troops Steen’s cavalry and not Cesar’s 
cohorts, the occasion must pass unim- 
proved. Neither is it conceived n 
to indulge in a chapter of lamentations 
over the troubles, and inconveniences, and 
perplexities, and privations incident to a 
transition from the halls of Paris to the 
huts of prairiedom: this was doubtless a 
matter of choice and speculation, and those 
who seek notoriety or profits from such 
migrations, must find their recompense in 
the particular gratification. 
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The call of the ladies was returned in 
the evening by General Wool and his 
aide-de-camp, the latter, it is said, an ac- 
complished French scholar, whose fluency, 
for a while, may have beguiled the damsels 
into the sweet delusion that they were 
once more in the land of their nativity. 
Thus auspiciously closed the first day of 
our advance, distance marched twenty- 
seven miles. 

The stars were yet twinkling when our 
camp was first in motion the next morn- 
ing. The air was raw and chilly, and 
the long rank grass drooping with the 
heavy deposits of dew. The river here 
is about three feet deep, foaming like a 
torrent, and the music of its waters roll- 
ing over the white pebbles of its bottom, 
gives to the wild and romantic scene a 
singular fascination. Many of us made 
our toilet on the bank, the river forming 
a natural mirror, and the foliage above 
and around, a more magnificent boudoir 
than art has ever conceived. The di 
repose and quiet grandeur with whic 
nature was here imbued gave new force and 
beauty to Bryant’s exquisite thought— 


“Tho groves were God's first temples.” 


On such a morning as this, and with the 
scene before me as memory now recalls 
it, seated upon the bended trunk of an 
overhanging ash, there is a sense of awe, 
of reverence, and of devotion excited, sur- 
passing any which has its origin in the 
oftiest and proudest structures of man. 
The place seems formed for prayer and 
meditation, and I could not resist offering 
an humble invocation to the Supreme 
Ruler of the universe, for strength and 
guidance for the future, and presenting 
the offerings and acknowledgments of a 
grateful heart for the blessings of the past. 

All would fain have lingered longer 
round the lovely spot, but breakfast had 
to be disposed of, when the tents were 
struck and the wagons loaded, and we 
were off at seven o’clock. Soon after 
lunving camp we ascended the highest 
point yet seen in Texas, the view from 
which presented a d panorama of 
hills clothed with verdure, and valleys 
garnished with rich foliage of varied hues, 
almost equal to a prospect from the tops 
of the Alleghanies. In descending this 
eminence, however, the poetry was ex- 
tinguished by the breaking down of a 


— 

fter a three hours’ march, we rested 
a short time at the Quihi, a small stream 
about nine miles from the Medina. It is 
said to abound in fish, though our stop 
was not long enough to prove the fact. 
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Up to this point the country is rolling 
and the soil rich. On the north a range 
of hills has been visible since morning, 
which in its progress farther west takes 
the name of San Saba. Between the 
Quihi and the Alamos, a distance of four 
or five miles, the roadway is bordered by 
a species of sumach, though very little 
like the plant of that name found at the 
north. Its leaves are mixed with tobacco 
by the Indians, and are found to be agree- 
able for smoking: it thus forms an article 
of traffic. 

A solitary house stands on the west 
bank of the Quihi, the pattern for a Ger- 
man settlement, where we were fortunate 
enough to procure a quarter of a pound 
of butter for the guid pro quo of the 
same fraction of a dollar, while others 
purchased a few eggs at the same liberal 
rate. The sellers were German women, 
who although unable to understand Eng- 
lish, found no difficulty in apprehending our 
wants, through the medium of the univer- 
sal interpreter—cash. From the Alamos 
to the Hondo, the distance is about seven 
miles: the country generally stony and 
broken. It abounds principally in Texas 
live oak, in other words, a scraggy, stunt- 
ed, knotty, and crooked specimen of the 
quercus virens, which probably grows 
nowhere else, and even here is a cumberer 
of the earth. 

The Hondo at present appears to have 
lost the character of a stream, and con- 
sists only of a series of basins formed in 
the limestone rock, evaporation and the 
current having probably broken the con- 
nection, though it is not impossible there 
may be a subterraneous channel. Some of 
the party have secured fish enough for 
supper, but the angler not being of my 
mess we are without perch. This even- 
ing we were enabled to enjoy a most de- 
licious bath, in one of the marble basins, 
as it were, to which the Hondo here ac- 
commodates itself. The pool or fountain 
is bounded on one side by a rock rising 
almost senpege creas d to the height of 
twenty-five or thirty feet, while the other 
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is approached by a gentle slope, descend- 
ing in the water to a depth of five feet. 
It is impossible to conceive any thin 
more delightfully arranged for the luxury 
of a bath. The water is 4 perfect trans- 
parency, revealing the pebbles of the 
bottom with the distinctness of day-light. 
The scenery on a small scale is surpass- 
ingly beautiful, and a succession of such 
spots, with a fertile and productive country 
around, might justify the erection of 
country seats and villas vying with those 
of the Delaware and the Hudson. 

It is a received fact among prairie tra- 
vellers and the inhabitants of Texas gen- 
erally, and is therefore recorded for what 
it may be worth on such highly respect- 
able authority, that a hair rope, stretched 
upon the ground so as to envelope the 
person, is a sovereign protection against 
snakes. This, it is said, may be demon- 
strated by placing a snake within a circle 
of rope, and then attempting to drive him 
over it. The result is, according to the 
testimony aforesaid, that as soon as his 
head touches the hair, he turns aside in 
disgust, and takes a new direction. This 
may or may not be a fiction; but even 
the incredulous are not unwilling to avail 
themselves of a doubtful truth, though 
the success of the experiment may depend 
entirely on faith. One of the party last 
evening proposed to appropriate to himself 
at once the advantages of this remarkable 

rairie discovery in physics and natural 
Lister, and accordingly after going to 
bed requested that he might be surrounded 
and protected from nocturnal invasion, b: 
this magic girdle. On awaking the fo 
lowing morning he was somewhat sur- 
prised to find. four uprights planted near 
his bed, from which the rope was sus- 
pended in a series of graceful festoons, the 
lowest point being a foot or two from the 
ground. The sleeper at any rate was not 
disturbed by snakes, and the success at- 
tending the experiment renders it not im- 
possible that the hair may be just as 
effectual above the ground as upon it. Of 
course the rope was hung by an Irishman. 
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“PTHE COCKED-HAT GENTRY: 


_- of the present day give 
little thought to the past: the age is 
an age of progress—forests are to be hewn 
down, rivers spanned with bridges, rail- 
roads and canals to be webbed all across 
the land. ‘The practical overthrows and 
puts to rout what, for the want of a 
better word, we must style the poetical. 
The poetry most popular with the men 
to-day, is that of marble custom-houses, 
telegraphs, and iron horses annihilating 
space and time for us. This is the new 
American poesy, and it recommends itself 
more powerfully to the advocates of pro- 
gress, than all the chants of Homer and 
Ariosto. 

Let us not complain of it—it is not un- 
worthy of the admiration of its disci- 
ples ; but still we may find both pleasure 
and profit in occasionally losing sight of 
the great elements of wealth and power 
around us, of the telegraph, the railway, 
the “thoughts that shake mankind ”— 
giving our attention for a space to the past 
times of the land we live in. Justly 
proud as we may be of what our era has 
accomplished, it is not the part of true 
philosophy to disregard the past. Rather 
let us endeavor to penetrate its character, 
and derive from it a lesson:—from its 
bright deeds and celebrated men, the 
models for our own lives, from its ignor- 
ance and weakness, a warning to avoid 
such ourselves. 

But it is not an easy thing to return to 
former days, and realize in their full force 
those strange peculiarities ‘of character 
which made them so different from our 
own times. Books scarcely furnish us 
any assistance :—mere historical facts are 
like skeletons, which, doubtless were a 
genuine portion of the body now crumbled 
into dust, but can afford no adequate idea 
of the once living and breathing form—of 
the bright eye, the eloquent lip, the locks 
around the forehead, the graceful and easy 
movement of the limbs. To get at the 
blood of history we must seek elsewhere : 
—we must explore old letter-chests: go 
into dark closets where mouldering doub- 
lets, and rust-eaten swords have long been 
suspended, the prey of oblivion and the 
moth; scan the odd costumes, and the 
noble features of old dusty portraits, which 
leave a white space on the wall when they 
are taken down. In presence of these 
objects, the past again revives in some de- 
gree; their warmth penetrates the yellow 
parchment, and the sympathetic traces 


slowly reveal theraselves:—for the first 
time we begin to realize the fact, that this 
elder day actually existed, characterized 
by a thousand peculiarities of thought 
and usage quite as good or bad, as admir- 
able or ridiculous as the habitudes of our 
ownera. The old sword flashed above 
the head of some valiant soldier, in 
times beyond the recollection of any one 
of the present generation. The rusty 
doublet, with its hanging cuffs and em- 
broidery, enveloped the broad shoulders 
of some well-known ancestor, as he moved 
nimbly in the gavotte and reel, or bowed 
low in the stately minuet: the discolored 
portrait was “considered an excellent 
likeness of that ruffled and be-powdered 
worthy, now almost as completely forgot- 
ten as the painter, whose name the mer- 
ciless hand of time has obliterated from 
the canvas. The sword, and doublet, 
and portrait, assist the imagination power- 
fully, indeed seem to open and illuminate 
some hidden crypt of memory. Looking 
upon them, we are carried away from the 
present to the past—just as we return 
almost in reality to some scene of sorrow 
or joy as we. listen to the strain of music 
associated with it in our memories. 

There are great numbers of these por- 
traits in Virginia homes: in the broad 
halls of some mansions, they completely 
banish the deer-antlers, fishing-rods, guns, 
and pictures of celebrated immemo- 
rial ornaments of halls —, 
in long lines, they look down perseveringly 
with never-winking eyes upon the hurry- 
ing, bustling household: comprehendi 
you would say, plainly, every thing whi 
is going on before them, but forbidden by 
some magical spell, to speak, or close their 
eyes, or move. There are chevaliers of 
the time of Captain Smith, with bright 
steel cuirasses and ferocious fringes on 
their upper lips :—ladies with high towers 
of lace and curls reared on their heads: 
and courtly gentlemen with ruffles and 
cocked-hats, and hair gathered in a queue 
behind, and tied with bows of ribbon. 
Some grasp swords, others rest their white 
hands, heavily ruffled as in Vandyke’s 
pictures, on excellently bound books— 
others again hold hunting horns burnished 
still by the bright October sunlight. The 
soft-eyed dames float in clouds of pale 
saffron lace, and sparkle all over with 
diamond bracelets, breastpins, and rings: 
they hold in their delicate taper fingers 
rose-buds and other flowers ; or else caress 
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with snowy hands the narrow heads of 
greyhounds, or curling backs of little 
poodle-dogs. There they all are quite as 
natural as life. We have read of them in 
books, and gazed upon their portraits, but 
who has seen them in their homes ? 

No one of the present generation :—for 
alas! those gallant cavaliers and excel- 
lent dames have long since “gone to sup- 
per” with Polonius in the play. The 
bright roses are withered:—the grey- 
hounds have coursed their last hare, and 
been in turn run down by a brace more 
fleet :—the lapdogs no more snarl and 
sleep away their idle aristocratic days, 
gone long ago to sleep on colder and harder 
beds than ladies’ laps. The rich laces have 
regaled: some royal family of dainty 
moths—gone in their turn, and forgotten 
even by the annalists of Mothland :—the 
books the fair hand held, in which the 
words all ended with an ¢, are now un- 
opened, being far from easy to peruse— 
the hunting bugles no longer echo through 
the hills, chronicling the death of Reynard, 
their gay music is no more, and like those 
“horns of Elfland faintly blowing,” dies 
away in the far distance ofthe Past. All 
are gone ; and in their turn too, the stal- 
wart soldiers, and fine courtly gentlemen 
—men who looked around upon their 
broad possessions, and thought the sun 
would shine for them always, not push 
them soon into night, to make room for 
those other actors waiting for their time 
to make an entrance on the stage of life. 
They are all crumbled along with their 
nobleness and meanness—their thousand 
conspicuous faults and bright virtues. 
They empty no more goblets: hunt no 
more: league no more against royal op- 
pression, or the encroachment of the peas- 
ant galling the courtier’s heel. They are 
all gone long ago, like the days they 
filled with their gay revels and great 
deeds. 

Let us endeavor to return for a moment 
to the times they moved in, and, if possi- 
ble, look upon theold race in their homes. 
To accomplish any thing like a complete 
picture of their manners, would require, 
of course, much space—far more than we 
have on the present occasion ; but we may 
find something to interest us, even in a 
hasty glance at a single period. Let us 
select the commencement of the Eigh- 
teenth Century, before there were any 
cities in Virginia, and when the royal 
Governors, like moons shining with bor- 
rowed light, held their miniature vice- 

courts in Williamsburg—or as they 
called it then, Middle Plantation. The 
wealthy Virginian did not live at Middle 
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Plantation—having an unconquerable 
aversion to assemblages of houses. He 
resided in baronial splendor on his large 
estate, surrounded by a small army of 
“ followers ”—in other words, of black and 
white indented servants. He went to 
Middle Plantation on all occasions of 
ceremony, and, of course, ‘resided tempo- 
rarily there, when he chanced to be a 
member of the House of Burgesses, but 
he was by no means fond of the place. 
He was much more at home on his plan- 
tation, and we will go to find him in his 
comfortable home. ’ 

He sits there, in the long portico whose 
trellis is covered all over with bright 
flowering vines—a tall, fine-looking cava- 
lier, with open honest features and a pleas- 
ant smile. He is clad in rich cloth and 
velvet, with silk stockings, ruffles at wrist 
and breast, and his long waistcoat, fitting 
easily over his portly figure, reaches to 
the knees ; it is of exactly the same length 
with his square-cut coat, and of the same 
material, but ornamented with figures 
worked with silver thread. The hair is 
brushed back from the forehead, eovered 
with powder, and tied behind with plain 
black ribbon. On days of ceremony he 
wears a handsome, but strong and ser- 
viceable sword, suspended from a broad 
belt, buckled over the coat and falling 
down very low on the left side. When 
he visits Middle Plantation he wears fine 
shoes of Spanish leather, ornamented with 
diamond buckles; those which he goes 
about his plantation in are much stronger 
and plainer. Thus dressed, with his court- 
ly smile, pleasant openness of face, and 

-humored air of self-importance, en- 
gendered by long sway upon his large 
estate, he is as elegant an old cavalier as 
could be well imagined. Place him sur- 
rounded by his family in the wide, oak- 
wainscoted dining-room of his mansion, 
with a volume of the new serial of Mr. 
Joseph Addison in his hand, and. we have 
a tolerable idea of the external appearance 
of the worthy gentleman, at home on his 
plantation, or at Williamsburg.—Let us 
now, after speaking of his costume, spend 
a few words on his character. The “Old 
Virginia gentlemen,” as they are now 
often called, were a race of men with 
probably more good and bad qualities, 
and with those good and bad qualities in 
— excess, than any other class of 

uman beings that ever lived. They were 
brave, true, honest, and open-hearted— 
better men in every way than their Eng- 
lish prototypes. The “gentlemen” of 
England—the untitled nobility, as some 
one calls them—were men of great cour- 
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age and extreme ambition, if we could get 
at the truth of the matter, in all times and 
places ;—but with this courage, they pos- 
sessed vices and meannesses which make 
the reader of the present day hesitate 
whether to admire, pity, or despise them. 
The Virginian was improved by his dis- 
tance from the vices and temptations of a 
corrupt and dissolute court: in Virginia 
there were no lords to bend to, no rapa- 
cious ministries led on by scheming Boling- 
brokes to flatter or be ruined by. There 
were no palaces which made him ashamed 
of his comfortable manor-house ; no maids 
of honor, fair and frail, to make his daugh- 
ters blush for their country manners and 
fashions, or corrupt their pure morals ; no 
elegant, perfumed, fine gentlemen to lead 
his sons into wild revels and contami- 
nating purlieus, or to gambling-houses, 
there to fleece them after the fashion very 
much in yogue with “roystering blades” 
and “jolly Mohocks.” His wife was not 
subjected to the insulting admiration and 
insidious compliments of some notorious 
rake—admiration just of that description, 
and carried just so far, that the indignant 
husband must feign not to see it, and 
smile, and be the excellent good friend of 
his insulting guest, on pain of being sub- 
jected to that most dreadful of ordeals, 
ridicule. His daughters could grow up 
with unblemished reputations, as well as 
pure hearts, safe from the shameless hints 
and inuendoes, then fashionable talk with 
ladies in their morning calls—safe, more 
than all, from the trained skill and dia- 
bolical cunning of those men whose enor- 
mities the comedy of the time could not 
caricature: every thing was purer far off, 
here, in Virginia. The inane jests and 
laughter of a social organization which 
tried thus to conceal its unbelief in man 
or woman, or in God—to drown the stings 
of conscience in wine and revel—were not 
heard across the wide Atlantic: the at- 
mosphere laden with the odor of a cor- 
rupt, festering court, vainly endeavoring 
to smother its rank effluvia in perfume, 
did not extend as far as the fresh “ Virgin 
Land.” And so, with all around him 
purer and fresher, like the bright morning 
which blessed him, the Old Virginia gen- 
tleman became himself much more pure. 
He was a simple, worthy man in heart— 
with chivalry for ladies and honesty for 
all men with whom he dealt. His door 
was never closed, and the broad board 
was spread for every comer throughout 
the year. No beggar ever went away 
hungry from his door, or asked in vain 
for a night’s lodging in winter. That is 
the plain, unvarnished picture; we can 
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- lament the shadows which deform- 
1 


There were dark colors in the picture, 
which I, for one, will not suppress. The 
Virginia gentleman, so honest, hospitable, 
generous, and estimable, was, with all 
this, intensely aristocratic in the very 
worst acceptation of the word. Not aris- 
tocratic in the sense which should attach 
to the term truly—a sense in which every 
one should regard it, which should make 
us cling to the doctrine of aristocracy— 
power to the Best—as the greatest ho) 
and stay of nations: the Virginia gentle- 
man did not so translate it. With him 
the aptoros were the gentlemen by birth, 
the hereditary landed proprietors, the men 
whose forefathers were “gentlemen” be- 
fore them—who could bow elegantly over 
a lady’s hand, and tread a minuet grace- 
fully. I know that in the characters. of 
this old race of men were to be found a 
thousand conspicuous virtues and bright 
graces, making them, as far as these things 
went, undeniably the “ foremost men of all 
the world:” I have no desire to question 
the existence of those virtues, for many 
reasons. They did possess them ; I know 
it, I do not deny it. They are justly en- 
titled to the praise of having been a cour- 
ageous and honest race of men—as true, 
and honest, and courageous as the world 
has ever seen, when duty called on them. 
But, what was wicked, what was shame- 
ful, what was unchristian, here as else- 
where, was that contempt they felt to- 
ward every man who chanced not to be 
born a “gentleman.” It was wicked and 
shameful, because it mortified and hum- 
bled noble natures sprung from low es- 
tate—a thousand times unchristian, be- 
cause opposed directly in the very teeth to 
what onr Saviour taught men in his lifeand 
words. Nothing excuses it; scarcely an 
thing palliates it. It was not conceal 


or pretended to be denied. It was a con- 


tempt and disregard, as genuine in its char- 
acter and excessive in degree as any other 
trait of the “cocked-hat gentry.” It was 
indiscriminate in its exercise—no excep- 
tion was permitted to assert itself, and 
no genius, no nobility or elevated purity 
could cause the taint to be lost sight of 
for a moment. A man of the people might 
distinguish himself never so much, but 
the invisible barrier between himself and 
the “gentry” defied his utmost efforts to 
remove it. This cannot be denied, and 
will not be; because in our vastly liber- 
alized day and generation much of the 
same prejudice exists among many of the 
best men, not only in Virginia, but 
throughout the Union. It was no less 
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true of them than contracted and un- 
manly. That was the feeling of the 
whole race, the dark shade in the picture ; 
the shadow which history, when she be- 
gins to speak, not stammer, will vainly 
endeavor to remove. 

But to leave this part of the subject 
and pass on. The daily habits of the old 
Virginia gentleman are not without inter- 
est, and suggestiveness. The stout plant- 
er rose with the sun, made a hearty 
ploughmanlike breakfast, surrounded by 
his brightfaced wife and children, then 
mounting his easy-going cob, made the 
tour of his plantation, seeing that the lit- 
tle army of white and black laborers were 
at their work in the wheat, corn, or to- 
bacco field. He gave his orders to the 
overseer, saw to his stock, caressed the 
glossy necks of his hunters and race- 
horses who whinnied at the sound of his 
well-known voice, and then with a healthy 
color reddening his open face, rode once 
again into the field, and so came home to 
dinner. The wits and beauties of Eng- 
land had lately introduced the fashion of 

ing to dinner at the late hour of two or 
three o’clock: but Virginia was not quick 
to follow every caprice, and “new fangled 
notion” of the Mother Country. The old 
Virginian dined still, as his fathers had 
done before him, at the honest hour of 
noon. And plainly too:—we very much 
fear that the “silver and gold plate” which 
so figure in rhetorical diatribes against the 
class were more imaginary than real. 
True, the tea-service was of silver, and 
more valuable for the workmanship than 
the material. like Cellini’s chisellings to- 
day: but plain, trenchers, and steel forks 
were used at dinner. After the hearty 
meal the old gentleman betook himself to 
the Library, or hall or portico, and whiled 
away an hour or two with the assistance 
of his pipe over some three-months-old 
journal from England which told him 
what was, or had been, going on in Par- 
liament—or in reading his news letter 
from Williamsburg alias Middle Planta- 
tion, swearing audibly the while at some 
proclamation of “His Excellency ;”—or 
else some old neighbor came in and they 
talked together of plantation matters, and 
the blood of horses, and breeds of sheep 
and cattle: the conversation ending usu- 
ally in a visit to the stable, and a critical 
examination of the limbs and movements 
of the slim-legg’d race-horses, led out by 
a rising generation of small, monkey-like 
black grooms. At sunset or soon after 
came supper, and quiet social enjoyment 
by the cheerful fire of winter or the open 
window in the summer time: and games 
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of ombre or tictac, and music on the 
harpsichord—and then with devotion from 
the “ Book of Common Prayer ” the house- 
hold separated for their chambers. The 
“Squire” as he was often called varied 
this routine by occasionally spending an 
hour in reading Shakspeare, or Horace in 
hand, endeavoring’ to give the Oxford 
sound to the ringing odes: or he attended 
races ; or followed the fox-hounds, drink- 
ing in with much delight their musica] 
cry; or presided at the county courts, 
and visited with great complacency the 
utmost penalties of the law on trespassers, 
and other invaders of the sacred right of 
property. On Sunday he rolled grandly 
to church in his fine chariot with its four 
glossy, long-tailed horses: and devoutly 
made the responses: and after service— 
talking with the fox-hunting, card-playing 
parson of the parish—fulminated terrible 
menaces against those audacious “ New 
Lights” who presumed to dissent from 
the doctrines or regulations of the great 
Established Church of England. Thus 
the old Virginia gentleman passed his time 
at peace with all men for the most part, 
and in his own estimation as worthy in 
the sight of God as fallen man can be in 
this world. Let us not discuss the ques- 
tion : the lights and shadows, the strength 
and weakness of the individual are all 
manifest. 

The eldest son of the worthy now 
claims our attention. That young gentle- 
man was not accustomed, formerly during 
his lifetime, to neglect; and would, if 
that were possible, resent any disregard of 
his claims to notice, any silence on the 
subject of his manifold graces and attrac- 
tions. He is quite a different person from 
his father: there is no sturdiness in his 
form or air, no healthy ruddy color in his 
cheeks—at least natural color, of which 
we shall come to say a few words present- 
ly. He cordially disdains plantation af- 
fairs, and considers conversation, generally 
speaking, horribly wearisome. He has 
just returned from Oxford and a season 
in London, where he made the acquaint- 
ance of all the more celebrated bucks, and 
even himself achieved no slight success 
“in the nice conduct of a clouded cane.” 
Master Hopeful has a languid manner, and 
patronizes with an air of good-humored 
superiority his younger brothers and sis- 
ters. Why, indeed, should he work or 
worry himself about his future? The 
estate comes naturally to him, as he is the 
eldest son. He is the heir nearest the 
throne, the succession is his own beyond 
cavil or dispute—and so he looks down 
kindly on the household and practises the 
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royal manner in advance. Besides, his 
travels in Europe have made him much 
the superior of those country-bred youths 
and damsels. He has seen life and is a 
deep philosopher. He has long since learn- 
ed to look upon human life as a comedy 
where A.’s business is to make love to the 
wife of B., and where clearing out the 
pockets of C. at cards, is the most rational 
employment to which D. can dedicate his 
time and talents. His religious opinions 
are not decided in their character, but he 
is rather inclined to think the Established 
Church what we moderns call a hum- 
bug :—an opinion, however, which, be it 
said to the credit of his common sense, he 
has far too much tact to advance in the 
presence of his Church of England sire. 
He has not yet forgotten the unpleasant 
feelings he experienced some years since 
when the gold-headed cane was applied 
vigorously to his shoulders by the irate 
Squire. He preserves, therefore, a politic 
silence on the subject of religion, and goes 
willingly to church, where, lounging in the 
velvet-cushioned pew, he amuses himself 
by staring out of countenance the young 
damsels from the neighborhood who are 
criticising under cover of their silken 
hoods, the returned traveller’s appear- 
ance:—or, tired of this, composes himself 
in a graceful attitude to quiet sleep, lulled 
pleasantly by Parson Tythetobacco’s 
drowsy homilies. 

But if Master Hopeful’s opinions on Re- 
ligion were undefined, which sprung na- 
turally from his never having thought 
upon the subject, his criticisms on dress 
and fashion, literature and art, displayed 
the knowledge of a master. In art, he 
was an adept: he could talk of “color- 
ing” and “effect,” “interiors” and “ per- 
spective ” by the hour : he approved uncon- 
ditionally of Sir Godfrey Kneller’s style 
in portrait-painting, and was reported to 
have once descended to a favorable criti- 
cism of some comic sketches shown to him 
privately by a young painter of the name 
of Hogarth. If you could believe him, 
he had been hand in glove with all the 
literary men of the Town, and he threw 
out at times mysterious intimations that 
the finest papers in the “Spectator” were 
by no less a personage than himself. Joe 
Addison, and Dick Steele, as he called 
them with an easy, careless familiarity, 
were his fast friends; the three were in- 
separable night and morning, he said, and 
this was so far true that they met often in 
the Play-house, where jovial Sir Richard 
had once borrowed ten guineas of him. 
and serene Mr. Joseph Addison had sai 
on one occasion to him: “From Virginia, 

vor, 111.—18 
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sir? ’tis doubtless a fair land to live in: 
commend me to your worthy father, whose 
relatives in England here have done me 
many gracious acts of kindness” But if 
again in art.and literature his parts shone 
with t brilliance, in all matters con- 
nected with dress his merits entitled him 


to the praise due to a great genius. Here 
he was Sir Oracle: w he opened his 
mouth, no one could much less 


controvert him. Sw was learned in cos- 
tume, as a great scholar is in languages or 
philosophy. He would hold forth on the 
subject to admiring audiences for hours— 
flowing on serenely master of his subject 
and triumphing in the superiority his 
knowledge of the subject gave him over 
the barbarian inhabitants of the Colony. 
What a barbarous place Virginia was! 
The men still wore the sword-belt over the 
coat, and hanging down on the left side. 
instead of underneath, and covered - ur 
from view. Unfortunate provincials! he 
felt no contempt for one guilty of such a 
thing: he pitied him! Some of the wo- 
men still raised those preposterous towers 
of curls u their heads gone out of 
fashion at least a month ago, and. wore 
no hoops, now universally used by the 
fair dames of London. Poor country 
girls !—they would be the hter and 
ironical delight of London ts and 
beauties. If ever Master Hopeful dedi- 
cates himself to a great object in. life it 
will be reform in the barbarian costume 
of his countrymen and women:—and .as 
the first step in this elevated enterprise, 
he shows them in his own person what 
a gentleman of fashion and distinction 
looks like. He is a model worthy of imi- 
tation. Look at him! He wearsa pow- 
dered peruke which falls down in a queue 
behind, two feet long, and is tied with a 
long orange-colored ribbon. His cheeks, 
gently rubbed by the “drop curls” of the 
wig, are slightly ‘rouged, a fashion just 
imported, and are as rosy and feminine- 
looking, contrasted with the aristocratic 
whiteness of the forehead, as those of a 
young girl. His lace is Flanders or Point 
de Venise, of marvellous fineness and as 
yellow as saffron: his vest is gold-flower- 
ed velvet: his coat heavy with embroidery 
and with ample cuffs which turn back to 
the elbow, and are stiff with ornaments 
all worked in silver thread: his hands are 
cased in delicate fringed gloves, and not 
seldom hold a small fashionable muff of 
leopard skin: his pantaloons are of blue 
satin, and his scarlet silk stockings are 
held up by red velvet clasped 
with diamond buckles. Add Spanish lea- 
ther shoes with heels twoor three inches 
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high, which enable him to assume easily 
the fashionable tiptoe attitude, and the 
social Adonis of the Eighteenth Century 
is before you. 

His costume, it is very plain from this 
sketch, does not resemble very closely that 
of his father; the habits of the young squire 
differ from those of his father in a man- 
ner no less striking. He doés not attend 
to plantation rarely visits the 
county courts, and considers fox-hunting 
an amusement only fit for country _. 
men, unskilled in the pursuits, and igno- 
rant of the delights of good society. He 
dawdles in bed in the morning, takes 
three hours to dress, and makes his ap- 

ce at the breakfast-table when the 
rest of the world are getting ready to go 
to dinner. He takes snuff from a beauti- 
ful snuff-box with a picture on the lid, 
which had better not be spoken of further, 
and applies the aromatic dust to his nos- 
trils with a delicate grace, which displays 
the diamond rings upon his fingers to the 
best advantage: he does not like snuff, 
and never partakes of it without sneezing 
with such violence that his peruke be- 
comes awry. But it is the fashion among 
the London gallants and literary men, to 
smear the upper lip with it—it looks criti- 
cal and knowing. He never visits Middle 
Plantation without his snuff-box and nar- 
row-edged cocked hat, with its bright fea- 
ther, and small muff such as the ladies 
used. He salutes his Lordship the Go- 
vernor with ease and politeness, and will 
even dance a gavotte or minuet if he meets 
with some young damsel whose dress and 
style of conversation please his critical 
taste; though his oft-expressed opinion of 
the minuet is not favorable to the claims 
of that divertisement. Still he dances 
with much grace and ease, as he handles 
egy and with ease the small sword. 
ese things are a part of his superior 
education. In addition to all these attrac- 
tions and accomplishments, the youthful 
hope of his house plays well—and deep ; 
often sitting up all night at‘tictac with 
his admiring friends, and rising next 
morning or afternoon with empty or full 
pockets, and that buzzing in the ears and 
swimming of the head which even the best 
Rhenish and Claret, taken in excess, are 
apt to visit on their votaries. 

But enough of young Master Hopeful : 
the difference between himself and his 
sturdy sire is very plain. It remain 
however, to be said, that these follies di 
not very long survive the return of the 
English-educated youths to their colonial 
homes. They were mere wild oats, such 
as young men have been engaged in sow- 
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ing from the earliest ages of the world: 
once fairly scattered, these youths were 
“men again.” Before, their very sex was 
doubtful, so completely had they disguised 
their manhood with those curls, and cheek 
colorings, and ladies’ muffs; that all 

away soon, and they took their 
places as sturdy country gentlemen ; honest 
planters with hard muscles and strong 
digestions; ruddy faces, not red with 
rouge but exercise; with “ plantation 
talk” in abundance, when their neighbors 
came to chat with them over their wine; 
and a decided propensity for sitting in their 
great dining rooms as solemn Justices, 
and committing tres rs or other male- 
factors; and presiding “with beard of 
formal cut” at county courts, and laying 
down the law there dictatorially ; their 
pompous, wordy discourses “full of wise 
saws and modern instances.” Alas! the 
young blade soon became recreant to that 
splendid London circle, which had sent 
him forth like a missionary, to make 
civilized Christians of the barbarians of 
Virginia. He took off deliberately his 
Spanish leather slippers, and donned his 
father’s old serviceable shoes, which he 
“stood in” thenceforth as the head of the 
house. Abjuring his former skepticism, 
he became an intolerant advocate and up- 
holder of the union between Church and 
State; rode, to cover with his neighbors 
joyously; and nourished, in full force and 
vigor, that good old English contempt for 
common people which had been taught 
him as an article of his Creed of Gentle- 


man. 
Master Hopeful in the third generation 
runs the same coufse, except that Virgi- 
nia has now a college of its own, and he does 
not visit England. He is quite as extrava- 
gant, however, as his father was ; and if the 
old gentleman, with fatherly seriousness, 
takes him to task for the heavy drains on 
the paternal purse his losses at cards oc- 
casion, the young man points to the por- 
trait of a gay gallant on the wall, whose 
elderly original now stands before him. 
and asks with great interest the names 0 
the chief wits and beauties of the time of 
good Queen Anne. But he, in turn, for- 
swears his old companions, and horse- 
racing and revelling, and settles down 
the same sturdy planter, with the same 
creed of gentleman but now spoken of. 
Then comes the Revolution, and the brave 
worthies rising everywhere like a single 
man against the oppression of England. 
These were the men who set in motion 
the ball of the Revolution, and ever pro- 
pelled it onward with their stalwart 
shoulders, who poured out their blood as 
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freely as wer ge their means; who, 
throwing aside all affection, as all fear for 
England, risked every thing in life, and 
gained by that devotion—what ? 

For us many things; and for them- 
selyes—what for their great self-sacrifici 
patriotism they deserve—a charitable view 
of their faults and failings. Not acon- 
cealment of their faults—not silence when 
after speaking of the bright portions of 
the picture, the shadows come to be ad- 
verted ~ : their turn. History based 
upon such theory were a mere party ‘ 
phlet, a mockery of what it should be. 
But'at least we need not dwell bitterly 


_ on that conspicuous weakness, any more 


than on their religious intolerance, and 


other narrow views of life and govern- 
ment. It was the fault.as much of their 
fathers and the times, as of themselyesp 
Dead and gone long ago, they may stiil 
speak to us from the dust, and teach us 
many noble precepts—as fidelity to the 
a self-sacrificing patriotism, honesty 
in all things. Americans of the present 
day and hour are not enough to turn 
from such precepts, i 

are not as those men. Let the world 
take the lesson which those dead lives 
give it, thankfully ; ha it admire oo 
great vigorous past wherever it is possi 
—not seek to drag it down, rather endea- 
vor to rise up superior to it. 





MEN OF CHARACTER. 


Yipee is nothing we more quickly recog- 
nize in an individual than character ; and 
we hardly know of any thing, so palpable 
to the senses, that is so hard to define 
clearly. It.is much easier to tell who 
have,, and who haye it not, than what it 
is. Great intellect alone, does not give it, 
nor great intellect combined with great 
moral worth. Goldsmith was almost 
wholly devoid of it; Bacon, Rousseau, 
and Sheridan, had but very little of it; 
Bolingbroke, Burke, and Pitt, a good deal. 
Chesterfield, the “ perfect gentleman,” and 
Dr. Johnson, the “respectable Hottentot,” 
both had a large share of it. Bona 

had much more genius than Frederick the 
Great; but, as we think, less character. 
The Duke of Marlborough had a fair share 
of it, but very much less than his extra- 
ordinary wife. The Tudors all had a good 
deal of it; the Stuarts were all wanting 
in jt. Osesar had it in an almost unpre- 
cedented degree ; Brutus and Cicero had 
but little, especially the latter. The words 
Shakspeare puts into the mouth of Caesar, 
give an imperfect idea of it. 


“TI could be well moved, if I were as you: 
If I could pray to move, prayers would move me; 
But I am constant as the Northern Star, 
Of whose true fixed and resting quality, 
There is no fellow in the firmament. 
The skies are painted with unnumbered sparks ; 
They are all fire, and every one doth shine; 
But there’s but one in all doth hold his place: 
So ia the world. ‘Tis furnished well with men, 
And men are flesh and blood, and apprehensive; 
Yet, in the number, I do know but one 
That unassailable holds on his rank 
Unshaked of motion.” 


Character is what involuntarily com- 
as respect. It ings something more 

n great capacity an t learning. 
It is what Hae « itself felt, whether its 
owner be clothed in rags, or in purple and 
a linen. - is sometimes associated 
with vanity, but generally separated from 
it. Pride be sl reliance shored always 
accompany it. Its possessor is not easi 
peas oe either censure or applause, pas | 
is utterly indifferent to what Mrs. Grundy 
will say. He is not elated by little dis- 
tinctions and honors that may be confer- 
red upon him, and cares nothing for the 
lossof them. Character must be associat- 
ed with great firmness and decision, and 
the man who has it will not be turned 
from his course by any amount of abuse, 
ridicule, or “ paper bullets of the brain. 
“My le and I,” said Frederick the 
Great, “ have.come to an agreement which 
satisfies us both. They aré to say what 
they please, and I am to do what I please.” 
And he suffered all sorts of lampoons and 
satires to be written upon him, Even the 
terrible sneers of Voltaire, when directed 
against him after their quarrel, he suffered 
to be sold by the booksellers, in his own 
city, with impunity. Bonaparte, on the 
contrary, was cut to the quick by the 
newspaper attacks of the English press 
upon him, and would suffer no jest at his 
Sar to be published in his own king- 

m. 
independent, Searieen, ane’ diecsantonting 
independent, fear’ and discriminati 
in his pe Tineriggs “ is not influenced 
by the position a man holds, or the clothes 





he wears, in forming his estimate of him. 
He looks quite through the “ linen decen- 
cies,” or the want of them, that environ a 
man, to the man himself. History in- 
forms us with what singular and extra- 
ordinary judgment great statesmen have 
sometimes selected men for important sta- 
tions from among convicts and criminals. 
These statesmen, we suspect, almost in- 
variably, had a good deal of character. 
Napoleon’s selection of his marshals and 
erals evinced it. A man with a 
endowment of it may be rich or poor, 
thrifty or unthrifty, lazy or industrious, 
discreet or indiscreet ; but no peculiarity 
of circumstances or change in them, can 
produce any visible effect upon him. John 
Quincy Adams was rich, thrifty, indus- 
trious, prudent and discreet. Dr. John- 
son was poor, unthrifty, lazy, imprudent 
and indiscreet ; yet the latter had no less 
character than the former. Dr. Johnson 
was uncouth in figure, slovenly in his he- 
bits, awkward, rude, and ill-bred in his 
manners ; but he felt such a conscious su- 
periority, that these drawbacks did not 
annoy him,—in fact he did not seem to be 
conscious of their existence, although one 
of the sharpest of observers, where he was 
not himself concerned. He was the butt 
of every species of ridicule and sarcasm, 
but they fell as harmless upon him as rain 
upon a duck’s back. He could not con- 
ceive, he said, how any\body could be the 
worse for being talked uncharitably of, 
and did not see, for his part, what harm 
there was in calling a man nicknames. 
Chesterfield, as every one knows, was the 
exact opposite of Dr. Johnson, yet we 
think he had as much, if not more, char- 
acter. His manner of treating the letter 
which the great lexicographer wrote him, 
is enough, of itself, to evince it. Call his 
conduct, on that occasion, affectation, if 
you will ;—there must have been charac- 
ter to have prompted such affectation. 
“Paint me as I am,” said Cromwell to 
the artist, who evinced a disposition to 
smooth over a little the scars, deep wrin- 
kles and pimples on his face. There was 
character in that expression. But what 
a testimony it was to the character De 
Retz possessed, when he said, “ De Retz 
is the only man in Europe who despises 
me.” He could have been no ordinary 
great man who made Cromwell feel that 
he despised him. Character implies great 
self-possession, and the man who has 
math of it is not often impatient and irri- 
table, but generally calm and cheerful; 
though it is found in persons both grave 
and gay, taciturn and talkative, social and 
unsocial. Beau Brummel and Count 
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D’Orsay were men of character, and so 
were Tecumseh and Davy Crocket. 

The following is one of the paradoxes 
Emerson has hugged to his bosom, and 
we quote it as having some bearing on the 
subject we are treating upon. ; 

“A man passes for that he is worth. 
Very idle is all curiosity concerning other 
peoples’ estimate of us, and all fear of re- 
maining wn is equally so. If aman 
know that he can do any thing—that he 
can do it better than any one else—he has 
a pledge of the acknowledgment of that 
fact by all persons. The world is full of 
judgment days, and into every assembly 
that a man enters, in every action he at- 
tempts, he is gauged and stamped. In 
every troop of boys that whoop and run 
in each yard and square, a new comer is 
as well and accurately weighed in the 
course of a few days, and stamped with 
his right number, as if he had undergone 
a formal trial of his strength, speed and 
temper.” 

If a man passes for that he is worth, 
why is it that 
“Ten ancient towns contend for Homer dead, 

Through which the living Homer begged his bread.” 


Was not Cesar looked upon by the 
Romans generally as a dissolute, prodigal 
outh, who was fast ruining himself? 
Did Shakspeare pass for all he was worth 
in the estimation of a single person who 
lived in the same age with him? John 
Hampden, we are told, was the only one 
who had any idea of the metal Cromwell 
was made of, until he began to distinguish 
himself; and he lived in comparative in- 
significance until he was upwards of forty. 
Alison says Dr. Johnson was the foremost 
man of the eighteenth century; yet it is 
well known that he lived more than fifty 
years in great poverty and obscurity, 
oftentimes in absolute want of enough to 
eat, and in the absence of better lodgings, 
obliged to find what rest he could on the 
ashes from a glass house. Who had any 
suspicion of the indomitable soul Cortez 
during his residence of several 

years in Cuba, when he had nearly reach- 
ed middle age? Why was every one at 
first so thunderstruck with the proposition 
of John Adams to make Washington Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the American forces; 
if he for that he was worth? His 
selection for that office was a compromise 
measure, like that of Pierce’s nomination ; 
a good many more eminent men, who 
thought that they had strong claims for 
the appointment, were induced to unite 
upon one who was not great enough to 
be thought a very formidable rival. What 
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are Gray’s speculations in the Country 
Churchyard good for, if men always pass 
for that they are worth? If Wordsworth 
for that he was worth when a 

young man, he passed for a good deal 
more than he was worth when an old one. 
John Adams once when in a room where 

a portrait of Washington was hanging, 
approached it, and laying his finger on the 
mouth, remarked to a friend, that if he 
had kept his lips as close together as that 
man did his, he might have been re-elected 
President. We have no doubt that the ob- 
stacles which prevented both the Adamses 
from being elected President a second time, 
were to some extent, expressed about their 
mouths (for the mouth is the feature most 
expressive of the disposition) ; but we sus- 
pect something else stood in the way 
of the elder Adams’s re-election besides the 
want of tightness with which his lips ad- 
hered toeachother. To be sure, the suc- 
cess of a statesman sometimes depends, in 
some degree, upon the skill with which he 
avoids committing himself to this or that 
measure on which public opinion may be 
decided ; but a non-committal policy is not 
often the wisest—in fact, it is an exceed- 
ingly difficult matter to be non-committal 
at all; for those who know a man best, 
always know which way his sympathies 
tend on most questions. Jefferson did 
not keep his lips any closer together than 
John Adams did his. He was fuil as 
frank and imprudent in the expression of 
his opinions, as indiscreet and ‘uncalculat- 
ing in the manifestation of his anger and 
indignation towards his opponents, as his 
unsuccessful rival. Is a man any the less 
known for keeping his lips tightly ciosed ? 
Is his real disposition any more concealed 
for being extremely prudent and reserved ? 
Jackson was frank, impetuous, and head- 
strong in disposition; Van Buren cool, 
wary, and discreet. Was the character of 
the one any better understood than that 
of the other? - Is there any enemy of the 
latter foolish enough to suppose that the 
numerous friends, who bave adhered to 
him through all his life, have done so be- 
cause he pretended to be what he was not, 
—hbecause he concealed his bad qualities, 
and made pretensions to good ones he did 
not possess ? How long was any virtue 
that was not real, ever known to be suc- 
cessfully feigned? “How can a man be 
concealed ?”? exclaimed Confucius, more 
than twenty-three centuries ago. “ How 
can a man be concealed ? ” re is no 


such thing as concealment; nature revolts 
at itt A man may not pass for that he 
is worth, t.e., the full extent of his capa- 
city may not be appreciated, but his good 
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or bad qualities cannot be hidden. A keen 
and artful politician ha to obtain 
high places and power. Those who look 
only at the surface of things, ascribe his 
success chiefly to his craft, when probably 
if the truth was known he obtained them 
in spite of it.. His energy, liberality, and 
broad sympathy with his fellow men, quite 
likely, overbalanced the drawback which 
his craft may actually have made to his 
popularity. 

Character is a much more rare article 
in the best society, even, than many su 

. .We know of no better satire in fash- 
lonable society, or society generally, than . 
that afforded by a slight sketch of Lord 
Chesterfield, drawn by one who knew him 
well, Lord Hervey. He said, “ Lord Ches- 
terfield was allowed by every body to have 
more conversable, entertaining table wit, 
than any man of his time. His propen- 
sity to ridicule, in which he indulged him- 
self with infinite humor and no distine- 
tion, and with inexhaustible spirit and no 
discretion, made him sought and feared, 
liked and not loved, by most of his ac- 
quaintance. No sex, no relation, no rank, 
no power, no profession, no friendship, no 
obligation was a shield from the. pointed, 
glittering weapons that seemed to shine 
only to a stander by, but cut deep in those 
they touched. All his acquaintance were 
indifferently the object of his satire, and 
served promiscuously to feed that vora- 
cious appetite for abuse that made him fall 
onevery thing that came in his way, and 
treat every one of his companions in rota- 
tion at the expense of the rest.” 

A fine picture this of one of the most 
distinguished men of the time in which he 
lived. As a statesman, Chesterfield had 
but one or two equals; as a vigorous and 
polished writer, but few men 
him. He was the first gentleman of the 
age, the delight of every social circle, the 
“mirror of Fags ga “the lord among 
wits and the wit among lords.” Yet 
what a sublime groundwork of faith and 
truth underlaid his whole character !. and 
what a commentary upon. the society in 
which he moved; though it was, prob- 
ably, somewhat superior to that Mrs. Poti- 
phar drew around her. 

Notwithstanding Chesterfield’s faithless- 
ness and want of sincerity, but few~ men 
have had more character ; and, compared 
with Lord Byron, whom we now propose 
to consider in that relation, it was fourfold 
greater, we think, in the former than in 
the latter. 

Character necessarily makes a man some- 
thing of a hero, though heroes oftentimes 
do not possess much character. Charles 
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XII. of Sweden lacked it, and not one in 
ten of Napoleon’s marshals and generals 
had much of it. Byron certainly Tad but 
a small share of it. Thet he had unusual 
strength and acuteness of intellect, and al- 
most unequalled abilities as a poet, no one 
presumes to doubt. But he had none of 
that fixed earnestness of purpose, that 
calm but resolute energy, that repose and 
self reliance which is the characteristic of 
him, 
“That unassailable holds on his rank 
Unshaked of motion.” 


- Of real pride Byron had but little; but 
he had an intensely craving vanity. 

Men who are really indifferent whether 
“courts and crowds applaud or hiss,” 
seldom say so; and those who really feel 
such a — contempt for their fellow- 
men as Byron pretended to, do not take the 
pains, in the most elaborate efforts to inform 
them of it two or three times a year, or 
oftener. His strong passions, which are 
held out as an extenuation for his outrage- 
ously immoral conduct, we confess that we 
have looked in vain for much evidence of. 
He was shamefully licentious, to be sure ; 
but his licentiousness instead of proceed- 
ing, from an all engrossing passion for the 
“sex,” like that which governed the Marc 
Antonys, the Mirabeaus, and such men, 
seemed to be more an offspring of the 
vanity. Steele somewhere says, “I have 
observed that the superiority among these 
coffee-house politicians proceeds from an 
opinion of gallantry and fashion.” We 
suspect that Byron’s licentiousness was to 
be attributed in no small degree to a de- 
sire of gaining the applause of “ these 
coffee-house politicians.” His intense van- 
ity craved admiration from every class 
in the community,—from hard drinkers 
and pugilists up to every thing that was 
refined and great. It was this vanity that 
prompted him to be ever hinting at dark 
events in his life, which never took place 
out of hisimagination. Moore tells us, 
that sometimes after dinner, when a little 
excited with wine, he would commence 
throwing out mysterious insinuations of 
dreadful secrets his bosom was the reposi- 
tory of;—if so inclined he “could a tale 
unbold, whose lightest word would harrow 
up thy soul ;” but Moore, who understood 
him well enough to know that all the 
dreadful nonsensical revelations he might 
make, would be purely creations of the 
brain, gave him to understand that all 
that prevented him from laughing in his 
face was politeness. Being keenly sensi- 
tive to ridicule, ~Moore’s reception of his 
marvellous fabrications prevented him 
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from attempting to palm them off upon 
him too often, but Moore suggests, that as 
his wife might have been more credulous, 
a belief in these silly self-disparaging sto- 
ries, might in some measure have been 
the cause of their divorce. 

Goethe’s absurd conjectures about the 
double murder that he supposed him to 
have been implicated in at Florence, no 
doubt gratified his vanity, and he seemed 
to be anxious that Murray should give 
them all the publicity he could. 

It is unpleasant to associate an idea of 
the greatest poet of the age, with such a 
pitiful weakness as this. From all the 
particulars that Moore and others have 
given us, we infer that he was a man of 
weak passions, 1. e., feeling of any kind 
was not lasting with him. It took but 
little to make-him intensely angry and in- 
dignant ; but his anger and indignation 
were very evanescent. He had none of 
that calm and silent rage which betokens 
an indignation that will last as long as life. 
His anger was very violent while it lasted, 
and so was his love, but they both easily 
evaporated in a few verses. The “ harems ” 
he in so melancholy a way hints at having 
broken up, in the first canto of Childe 
Harold, it appears consisted, in toto, of 
one maid of all work; and she very un- 
sentimentally transferred her charms from 
her loving lord to a very ordinary, every- 
day sort of lover. She took in fact astep 
from the sublime to the ridiculous, for the 
young man to whom she made over the 
attractions that Byron had possessed, was 
either a servant of his, or employed in 
some capacity to work upon his estate at 
Newstead. This, very likely, was the best 
experimental knowledge he had for think- 
ing men and women s0 little reliable, and 
for doubting whether, “two or one are al- 
most what they seem.” 

When the public discovered that his li- 
centiousness was not so t as he had 
pictured it in his poetry, he probably de- 
termined to give more reality to it, and for 
a short time in Venice did keep a “ harem ” 
of the worst possible iption ; but we 
are told that he often spent the night in 
his gondola on the water, to get rid of the 
company of this “ harem.” Wilkeses 
and the Bolingbrokes were libertines of a 
different stamp from this. There was a 
good deal of affectation about his licentious- 
ness, as well as every thing else relating 
to him. He was contending all his life 
against the laws of nature; he seemed to 
believe himself able by the force of his in- 
tellect and genius to compel water to run 
up hill. He was just eee im- 
possibility’of the thing when he died. If 
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he had lived ten years longer he would 
have been a man of a great deal more 
character, for character, like most all our 
other qualities, is to a certain extent “a 
manufactured article.” The shrewd practi- 
cal wisdom contained in the following ex- 
tract from a letter he wrote his business 
agent, evinces growth of character, and be- 
tokens a change in his views, which if he 
had lived and acted upon, would unques- 
tionably have had the effect to reconcile 
all his relations and friends to him: 

“T have lived long enough,” said he, 
“to have an exceeding respect for the 
smallest current coin of any realm, or the 
least sum, which, although I may not 
want it myself, may do something for 
others who may need it more than I.” 
“They say ‘knowledge is power : ’—I used 
to think so; but I now know that they 
meant ‘ ,? and when Socrates de- 
clared ‘that all he knew was that he 
knew nothing,’ he merely intended to de- 
clare that he had not a drachm in the Athe- 
nian world. My notions upon the score 
of moneys coincides with yours, and with 
all men’s who have lived to see that every 
guinea is a philosopher’s stone, or at least 
his touch-stone. You will doubt me the 
less when I pronounce my firm belief that 
cash is virtue.” 

This now sounds quite sensible when 
compared with a good deal of the dismal 
egotistical whining in his poetry. We 
should say at once that it must have been 
written by a man of character. If Byron 
had kept out of debt, if there had been 
no executions in his house, it is possible 
that the English public would not have 
been so much shocked at his bad morals ; 
though, of course, his literary brethren 
never could have forgiven him, because he 
so much excelled them. He tells us that: 


“He who surpasses or subdues mankind, 
Must look down on the hate of those below.” 


We recollect no allusion in any of the 
works or letters of Byron to Chesterfield’s 
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letters to his son, and we doubt if he ever 
read them.’ We know of no man who 
we think could have read them to greater 
advantage. Chesterfield had a thorough 
contempt for misanthropes, and affectation 
in all its various disguises. There is no 
feeling having less occasion for its indul- 
gence, and none that less charity should 
be extended towards, than a misanthro- 
pic one. In this country, at least, per- 
oe who are mi a and honest, wee 

ave no oppressor’s wrong to complain o' 
and pais affording the haloes of a 
basis for misanthropy to rest upon. By- 
ron’s works have a more injurious effect 
in encouraging sour and morose feelings 
in the minds of young men of little expe- 
rience and immature judgment, than the 
writings of all other authors. In every 
new edition of his works there should ac- 
company them some particulars of his 
scandalous and outrageous life,—not 
smoothed over by partial biographers, but 
appearing in all their naked deformity. 
It will then be seen how easily reconcilable 
his misanthropy was with his conduct and 
vanity. His gross sensuality and drunken 
debaucheries are without a parallel in one 
so gifted. He crowded all the life, vivacity 
and animation that belonged to the system 
properly used, for a week, into a single 
day, and then in the periods of exhaustion 
which followed, his misanthropic “ inspi- 
rations” were produced. “Ihave not 
lov’d the world—nor the world;me!” 
The world is not very apt to love those 
who ou all its decencies, and proprie- 
ties, and who go about seeking whom they 
may devour. We think the writings of 
no other author produced so much injury 
as those of Byron. What is called the 
“Yellow Covered Literature,” is compara- 
tively harmless, from the ignorance and 
oe ny aaa of the writers who pro- 

uce it; but n’s prodigious power, and 
the splendor of his genius, ap bie works 
almost paaraaiai especially to the young 


and inexperien 
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THE VALLEY OF THE AMAZON. 


4 Narrative of Travels on the Amazon and Rio 
Nigro, $c. By Atrzup R. Wattace. London, 
Reeve & Oo., 1858. 

Exploration of the Valley of the Atnazon. By 
Wriu1am Lewis Heenpon and Larpner Grszon. 
Washington, Robert Armstrong, 1854. 


E class these two books together, not 
only because they relate to the 
same subject, but because they are ad- 
mirable complements of each other—the 
one furnishing what the other lacks, and 
the two in connection giving a complete 
view of the vast and almost unknown 
ions to which they relate. 

r. Wallace is a naturalist, who went 
to South America to collect specimens of 
birds and insects, and during his sojourn 
of some years, had his attention chiefly 
directed to the natural history of the 
country. Lieutenant Herndon, on the 
other land, was sent out under the di- 
rection of the Navy Department of the 
United States, to explore its agricultural 
resources and commercial capabilities, 
and the probable influence of the free 
navigation of the Amazon upon the trade 
of the world, and of the United States in 
particular. Mr. Wallace landed at Pa: 
on the Atlantic side of the continent, an 
confined his researches mainly to the 
northern tributaries of the great stream, 
while Lieut. Herndon, settmg out from 
Santiago, on the Pacific, “a pleasant 
place of residence,” as he naively observes, 
“with the exception that it is subject to 
earthquakes and civil wars,” proceeded to 
Li and thence across the Andes, to 
the river Huallaga, one of the most west- 
ern branches of the Amazon. It will be 
seen, therefore, that the journeyings of 
the two travellers cover the entire valley, 
except the part drained by the Madeira 
and other southern forks, which Lieut. 
Gibbon, who was joined with Mr. Hern- 
don as far as Terma, explored, but whose 
report is not yet published. When the 
latter shall have appeared, our knowledge 
of the Valley will be more comprehensible. 

We were not wholly ignorant of the 
regions of the Amazon before these ex- 
plorations. The interesting work of Von 
Tschude had made us familiar with the 
country about Lima and the Sierras. 
Smith’s “ Peru as it is,” was also full of 
information on the same points, while 
Humboldt’s Narrative, Prince Adalbert’s 
Travels, Southey’s Brazil, and the jour- 
nals of the English lieutenants, Smyth 
and Maed, had furnished us with a mass 
of valuable details in regard to the more 


eastern parts of the great basin; but in 
none of these do we find as ample and 
authentic accounts of the whole river as 
in the two works before us. 

The Peruvians at an early day, even 
before the time of the Spanish conquest, 
made attempts to explore the country 
east of the Andes. The sixth Inca, we 
are told by Garcilaso de la Vega, sent his 
son Yahuar Huaccac, with a force of 
fifteen thousand men, to its conquest. and 
the young prince added some thirty 
leagues in that direction to the dominions 
of his father. Under the tenth Inca, also, 
the great ee oe ae an expedition forced 
its way into the Montafia, and embarking 
on rafts on the river Amarumayo, pene- 
trated through hostile tribés of Indians, 
into the territory of the Musus, whom 
they subdued and partly civilized. But 
these attempts were merely predatory 
incursions, and led to no important re- 
sults, although they left behind them, to 
incite the cupidity of the Spaniard, 
stories of great empires filled with popu- 
lous cities, whose streets were paved with 
gold, and whose monarchs, when the 
rose in the morning, were smeared wit 
oil and covered with gold dust, which 
their courtiers, having brought it from a 
lake of pure golden sand, blew upon them 
from long reeds. 

Excited by these traditions, Pizarro 
fitted out two expeditions, which entered 
the country as far as the Beni, but which, 
overcome by danger, privation and suffer- 
ings, returned worse than they went. 
Gonzalo Pizarro also fitted out an expe- 
dition from Quito, of which Prescott gives 
a brilliant aceount, showing how they 
found the rumored gold, but were them- 
selves cruelly murdered. The first per- 
son who reached and descended the Ama- 
zon was Lope de Aguirre, the lieutenant 
of a company fitted out by the Viceroy of 
Peru, the Marquis of Cafiete, about 1560. 
Having assassinated his captain, he pro- 
secuted the enterprise on his own respon- 
sibility, as far as the Huallaga, which he 
descended to the Amazon, and thence 
floated down the Amazon to its mouth. 
The information given by this adventurer, 
however, was not of much worth, and 
the task, “ which had baffled the ambition 
and power of the Incas, and the love of 
gold, backed by the indomitable spirit 
and courage of the hardy Spanish sol- 
dier,” was accomplished by missionary 
zeal, and the love of propagating the true 
faith. As early as 1637, missionary sta- 
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tions were established in the Montafia, 
and in less than a century afterwards, 
nearly every Indian town and village was 
surmounted by the cross, and a large part 
of the inhabitants rudely indoctrinated 
into the belief of the Church. 

“The difficulties of penetrating into 
these countries,” says Lieutenant Hern- 
don, “ where the path # to be broken for 
the first time, can only be conceived by 
one who has travelled over the roads al- 
ready trodden. The broken and precipi- 
tous mountain track—the deep morass— 
the thick and tangled forest—the danger 
from Indians, wild beasts, and reptiles— 
the scarcity of provisions—the exposure 
to the almost appalling rains—and the 
navigation of the impetuous and rock-ob- 
structed river, threatening at every mo- 
menf shipwreck to the frail canoe—form 
obstacles that might daunt any heart but 
that of the gold-hunter or the mission- 
ary.” 

The most remarkable voy: 
the Amazon, according to the same 
authority, was made by a woman. Ma- 
dame Godin des Odonnais, wife of 
one of the French commissioners who 
was sent with Condamine to mea- 
sure an arc of the meridian near Quito, 
started in 1769, from Rio Bamba, in 
Equador, to join her husband in Cayenne, 
by the route of the Amazon. She em- 
barked at Canelos, on the Borbonaza, 
with a company of eight persons; two, 
besides herself, being females. On the 
third day, the Indians who conducted 
their canoe deserted; another Indian, 
whom they found sick in a hovel near the 
bank, and employed as a pilot, fell from 
the canoe in endeavoring to pick up the 
hat of one of the party, and was drowned. 

The canoe, under their own management, 
soon capsized, and they lost all their 
clothing and provisions. Three men .of 
the party now started for Andoas, on the 
Pastaza, which they supposed themselves 
to be within five or six days of, and 
never returned. The party left behind, 
now consisting of the three females and two 
brothers of ee in, lashed a few 
logs together, and attempted again to na- 
vigate ; but their frail vessel soon went to 
pieces by striking against the fallen trees 
in the river. They then attempted to 
journey on foot along the banks of the 
river, but finding the growth here too 
thick and tangled for them to make any 
way, they struck off into the forest, in 
hopes of finding a less obstructed path. 

They were soon lost ; despair took pos- 
session of them, and they perished miser- 
ably of hunger and exhaustion. Madame 
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Godin, recovering from a which 
she supposes to have been of many hours’ 
duration, took the shoes from her dead 
brother’s feet, and started to walk, she 
knew not. whither. Her clothes were 
soon torn to rags, her body lacerated by 
her exertions in forcing her way throu 
the tangled and thorny undergrowth, 
and she was kept constantly in a state of 
deadly terror by the howl of the tiger and 
the hiss of the mt. It is wonderful 
that she prese her reason. “ Eight 
terrible watt — — did she wander 
alone in the howling wilderness, support- 
ed by a few berries and birds’ 44 
videntially (one cannot say lentally ) 
she struck the river at a point where two 
Indians (a man and a woman) were just 
launching a canoe. They received her 
with kindness, furnished with food, 
gave her a coarse cotton petticoat, which 
she preserved for years afterwards as a 
memorial of their and carried 
her in their canoe to Andoas, whence she 
found a passage down the river, and 
finally joined her husband. Her hair 
turned gray from suffering, and she could 
never hear the incidents of her voyage 
alluded to without a feeling of horror that 
bordered on insanity.” 

The river Amazon, as we all know 
from our school-books, is the second lar- 
gest river in the world, being second only to 
the Mississippi, and with its numerous and 
mighty tributaries, drains a basin which 
surpasses in its dimensions that ofany other 
river. Situated in the tropics, alternately 
on both sides of the equator; it is sup- 
plied by abundant rains throughout its 
whole extent, and pours a flood of water 
into the ocean, to which the magnificent 
streams of the Mississippi, the Hoang Ho, 
the Ganges, and the Danube, afford scarce- 
ly a comparison. From the fourth ,de- 
gree of north jatitude to the twentieth 
south, all the rivers that’ flow down the 
eastern slope of the Andes, are its con- 
fluents, which is as if, says Mr. Wallace, 
every river of Europe, from St. Peters- 
—_ to Madrid, united their waters in a 
single flood. Considering the Marafion 
as its true source, we find its whole 
length about 2,740 English miles, while 
its tributaries on the north and south, 
cover a of 1,720 miles. The whole 
area of its basin, is 2,330,000 English 
square miles, or more than one third of all 
South America, 
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The same writer remarks upon a cu- 
rieus contrast in the colors of the Ama- 
zon and several of its branches: the 
waters of the former are of a yellowish 
olive hue, while those of the Rio Brancho 
are almost milk-white, those of the Yua- 
cali a transparent blue, and those of the 
Nigro, as the name imports, quite black. 
The difference of color does not depend 
entirely on free earthy matter, but on 
some material which they hold in solu- 
tion; for in lakes and inlets where the 
waters are undisturbed, and can deposit 
all their sediment, they still retain the 
same tints. This material is evidentl 
derived from the soils through whic 
they flow; a rocky and sandy district 
always giving clear water—a clayey one 
the yellow or olive colored, while the in- 
fusion of decaying leaves and other vege- 
table matter, makes the black. The Rio 
Brancho looks likes a stream of dissolved 
chalk, and the Madeira and Puros are 
also white. The Tocantins, the Xingu, 
and the Tapajoz, which rise in the moun- 
tains of Brazil, are blue and clear ; while 
the Nigro, the Coary, the Teffe, the 
Jutai, and some others, are black as ink, 
- getting a little paler in shallow 

8. 


The velocity of the Amazon varies 
with the width of the current and the 
time of the year, but is nowhere and at 
no time so great as it has been represent- 
ed in the oe = large num- 
= of le of it only as po 

eg the fierce flow of a = 
hat t the trath is, that its ave: flow is 
about three and a half miles an hour, and 
its fleetest, not more than five or six 
miles. This opinion of its rapidity rose 
probably from the fact, that it carried its 

fresh waters far out to sea, discoloring 
the ocean to the distance of one hundred 
and fifty miles; yet it would appear that 
the rush is never sufficiently strong to 
impede navigation, even by sail, and 
much less by steam. The mighty stream 
may be ascended almost to its source, 
without an My en ew a this ~ 
the prevailing impression of travel- 
ocand of the dwellers upon its banks— 
though it must be essed that our 
— of the courses of the ae 
uite incomplete. The main stream, 
wit the Madeira and the Nigro, and we 
now add, since the exploration of Lieut. 
Herndon, the H and of the 
Yuacali, are tolerably well ascertained and 
laid down upon the maps; but of the 
= Tapajoz, the Coary, the Puros, 
utai, the he abet the Ica, and vag * 

we possess only vague conjectures, 
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tween the Tocantins and the Madeira, 
says Mr. Wallace, and between the Ma- 
ps a and the Yuacali, there are two tracts 
of country of five hundred thousand 
square miles each, and each twice as large 
as France, and as completely unexplored 
as the interior of Africa. It is probable, 
however, from their size, and the reports 
of the Indians, that the greater part of 
them are navigable for many miles from 
their discharge into the main stream. 
“As a general rule,” says Lieut. Herndon, 
“large ships may sail thousands of miles 
to the foot of the falls of the gigantic 
rivers of this country ; and in Brazil par- 
ticularly, a few hundred miles of canal 
would open to the steamboat, and render 
available, thousands of miles more.” 

But though the velocity of the Amazon 
is not so great as is commonly supposed, 
the first sight of it produees an impres- 
sion of awfal grandeur and force. u- 
tenant Herndon writes: 

“The march of the great river in its silent gran- 
deur was sublime; but in the untamed might of its 
turbid waters as they cut away its banks, tore down 
the gigantic denizens of the forest, and built up isl- 
ands, it was awful. It rolled through the wilderness 
with a stately and solemn air. Its waters looked 
angry, sullen, relentless; and the whole scene awoke 
emotions of awe and dread—such as are caused by 
the funeral solemnities, the minute gun, the howl of 
the wind, and the angry tossing of the waves, when 
all hands are called to bury the dead in a troubled 
Bea, 

“T was reminded of our Mississippi at its topmost 
flood; the waters are quite as muddy and quite as 
turbid; but this stream lacked the charm and the 
fascination which the plantation upon the bank, the 
city upon the bluff, and the steamboat upon its wa- 
ters, lend to its fellow of the North; nevertheless, I 
felt pleased at its sight. I had already travelled seven 
hundred miles by water, and fancied that this power- 
ful stream would soon carry me to the ocean; but 
the water-travel was comparatively just begun; many 
& weary month was to elapse ere I should again look 
upon the familiar face of the sea; and many a time, 
when worn and wearied with the canoe life, did I 
exclaim, ‘ This river seems interminable!’” 


The whole of the region through which 
this magnificent. stream flows appears to 
be one of unexampled fertility, for it is 
covered by a rich and tangled vegetation, 
fe the most dense and extensive 
forest in the world. One may travel for 
weeks and months, in any direction, with- 
out discovering more thai a rood of 
ground unoccupied by trees. On the 
coasts of Southern Brazil, and on the Pa- 
cific coasts, you’ encounter rocky moun- 
tain ridges, and immense plains that are 
parched and barren; but in the interior, 
com: an area of some 2,700 miles in 
one direction, and from 400 to 1,700 in 
another, the entire surface is a virgin 
forest. What are the woods of central 
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Europe, what those of Africa, what the 
immense forests of Asia even, com 
with this? In North America alone is 
there a parallel, in the vast wooded coun- 
try, west of the Mississippi. 

This vast forest is distinguished for 
the variety as well as the size of’ the 
trees of which it is composed. Hern- 
don enumerates of trees fitted for nauti- 
cal constructions, twenty-two kinds; for 
the construction of houses and boats, 
thirty-three; for cabinet work, twelve 
(some of which, such as the jacarandé, 
the tortoise-shell wood, and the maca- 
cauba, are very beautiful) ; and for mak- 
ing coal, seven. There are twelve kinds 
of trees that exude milk from some of their 
bark ; though the milk of séme of these— 
such as the arvoeiro and assuci—is poi- 
sonous. One is the seringa, or India-rub- 
ber tree, and one, the mururé, the milk 
of which is reported to extraor- 
dinary virtue in the cure of mercurialized 
patients. “It is idle,” he says, “to give a 
list of the medicinal plants, for their name 
is legion.” Yet, he proceeds to describe 
more than two dozen species of plants 
which already furnish valuable additions 
to our materia medica. 


“This is the country,” adds the author, “of rice, 
of sarsaparilla, of India-rubber, balsam copaiba, gum 
copal, animal and vegetable wax, cocoa, Brazilian nat- 
megs, Tonka beans, ginger, black pepper, arrowroot, 
tapioca, annatto, indigo, sapacaia, and Brazil nuts; 
dyes of the gayest. colors, drugs of rare virtue, varie- 
gated cabinet woods of the finest grain, and suscepti- 
ble of the highest polish. The forests are filled with 
game, and the rivers stocked with turtle and fish. 
Here dwell the anta, or the wild cow, the peixe boi, 
or fish ox, the sloth, the ant-eater, the beautiful black 
tiger, the mysterious electric eel, the boa-constrictor, 
the anaconda, the deadly coral snake, the voracious 
alligator, monkeys in endless variety, birds of the 
most brilliant plumage, and insects of the strangest 
forms and gayest colors.” 


Of the Zoology of the region, however, 
Mr. Wallace furnishes us the most copi- 
ous details, while both of our authorities 
speak of productions, not mentioned in 
the above list, which are more important 
than any other in the view of commerce, 
We r to a species of wild co 
called Huimba in Peru, which, mix 
with silk, can be spun into a tough yet 
delicate fabric; tobacco, on a in 
exuberance and of excellent quality ; the 
sugar-cane, of which plentiful crops are 
gathered in the province of Cercado; and 
coffee, which is easily cultivated. There 
are three kinds of indigo yielding in great 
abundance; maize is produced every three 
months all the year round; the cassa 
one kind able to replace the potato, 
the other giving out starch, is prolific; 
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wheat, barley, and oats may be raised in 
many districts; while, in respect to fruits, 
pes, oranges, lemons, pomegranates, me- 
lons, figs, papaws, chiromas, pine-apples, 
&c., there is no end to the supply, at the 
same time the climate is en of as 
very salubrious and agreeable. The en- 
tire valley is remarkable for thé uniform- 
ity of its temperature and the 
supply of moisture. Neither the wet nor 
the ary seasons ss severe as — 
tropical countries, and the stranger seldom 
pie we from either excessive heat or ex- 
cessive cold. 

An admirable country to live in—our 
readers will see, presenting rare opportu- 
nities for agriculture and commerce, and 
promising to be in the future the seat 
of a prosperous empire. But as yet, we 
must confess, it holds forth few tempta- 
tions to settlement: or rather it exhibits 
certain peculiarities not entirely compati- 
ble with our ideas of civilized comfort and 
refinement. In the first place, the pre- 


sent inhabitants do ‘not invite a more fa- : 


miliar acquaintance. The greater part of 
them are Indians, and Indians generally 
of worthless and debased characters. Mr. 
Wallace, who describes some thirty dif- 
ferent tribes, saying at the same time that 
there are “countless varieties of others 
with peculiar languages and customs, and 
distinct physical characteristics,” thinks 
them superior on the whole to the Indi- 
ans of South Brazil, and more like “the 
intelligent and noble races” of the North 
American prairies; but he admits, also, 
that they are for the most part lazy, 
squalid, savage, polygamic, superstitio 
fond of caxaga, which is native for 
rum, licentious, and what is most shock- 
ing of all, the rascals, male and female go 
about as naked as they were born, with 
the exception that they wear sometimes 
a brilliant head-dress of parrots’ tail fea- 
thers. Some, indeed, tattoo their car- 
casses, in red, yellow, and blue, until they 
look as much dressed as the clown of a 
circus: there are one or two tribes, too, 
such as the Purupurus, who are infected 
universally with a scrofula, or itch, spot- 
ting their bodies with white, black, and 
brown patches, and who bore large holes 
in their lips, the septum of the nose, and 
in their ears, out of which sticks five or 
six feet long, dangle as ornaments; while 
the Ximanas, and Cauxafias, kill their 
first-born children, and the Miraubas eat 
the first friend they can lay their jaws 
upon! Precious neighbors these fellows 
would make ! 

In short, if we must tell the whole 
truth about these Indians, let us say that 
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Mr. Herndon quotes from’ the work of 
Count Castelnau, a Frenchman who as- 
cended the Amazon some years since, an 
account going to show that some of them 
are lineal descendants from the monkey. 
Here is the passage : 


“M. Castelnan collected some very curious stories 
concerning the Indians who dwell upon the banks of 
the Jurué. He says, (vol. 5, p. 105,) ‘I cannot pass 
over in silence a very curious passage of Padre No- 
ronha, and which one is astonished to find in a work 
of so grave a character in other respects. ‘The Indians, 
Cauamas and Uginas (says the padre), live near the 
sources of the river. The first are of a very short 
stature, scarcely exceeding five palms (about three 
and a half feet); and the last (of this there is no doubt) 
have tails, and are produced by a mixture of Indians 
and Coata monkeys. Whatever may be the cause 
of this fact, I am led to give it credit for three reasons: 
first, because there is no physical reason why men 
should not have tails; secondly, because many In- 
dians, whom I have interrogated regarding this thing, 
have assured me of the fact, telling me that the tali 
was a palm and a halflong; and, thirdly, because-the 
Reverend Father Friar José de Santa Theresa Ribeiro, 
a Carmelite, and Curate of Castro de Avelaefis, assured 
me that he saw the same thing in an Indian who 
came from Japurf, and who sent me the following 
attestation : 

“*T, José de Santa Theresa Ribeiro, of the Order 
of our Lady of Mount Carmel, Ancient Observance, 
&c., certify and swear, in my quality of priest, and on 
the Holy Evangelists, that when I was a missionary 
in the ancient village of Parauad, where was after- 
wards built the village of Noguera, I saw, in 1755, a 
man called Manuel da Silva, native of Pernambuco, 
or Bahia, who came from the river Japurd with some 
» Indians, amongst whom was one—an Infidel brute— 
who the said Manuel declared to me had a tail; and 
as I was unwilling to believe such an extraordinary 
fact, he brought the Indian and caused him to strip, 
on pretence of removing some turtles from a ‘pen,’ 
near which I stood to assure myself of the trath. There 
I saw, without possibility of error, that the man had a 
tail, of the thickness of a finger, and half a palm long, 
and covered with smooth and naked skin. The same 
Manuel assured me that the Indian had told him that 
every month he cut his tail, because he did not like 
to have it too long, and it grew very fast. I do not 
know to what nation this man belonged, nor if all his 
tribe had a similar tail; but I understood afterwards 
that there was atailed nation upon the banks of the 
Jurué; and I sign this act and seal it in affirmation 
of the truth of all that it contains. 

“*EsTABLISHMENT OF CASTRO DE AVELAENS, Oc- 
tober 14, 1768, 

“*FR. JOSE DE STA, THERESA RIBEIRO.' 

“ M. Baena (Corog, Para) has thought proper to re- 
peat these strange assertions. ‘In this river,’ says he, 
speaking of the Jurué (p. 487), ‘there are Indians, 
called Canamas, whose height dees not exceed five 
palms; and there are others, called Uginas, who have 
a tail of three or four palms (four palms and an inch, 
Portuguese, make nearly an English yard), according , 
to the report of many persons, But I leave to every 
one to put what faith he pleases in these assertions," 

“M. Castelnau says, after giving these relations, ‘I 
will add but a word. Descending the Amazon, I saw, 
one day, near Fonteboa, a black Coata, of enormous 
dimensions. He belonged to an Indian woman, to 
whom I offered a large price, for the country, for the 
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curious beast; but she refused me with a burst of 
laughter. ‘Your efforts are useless,’ said an Indian 
who was in the cabin; ‘ that is her husband.’” 


Mr. Herndon himself does not confirm 
this story, which we suspect the Count 
borrowed from Voltaire’s Candide, but 
he narrates that when he was at Eché- 
nique he bought a young monkey of an 
Indian woman, which refused to eat plan- 
tain when he offered it, whereupon “ the 
woman took it and put it to her breast, 
where it sucked away manfully and with 
great gusto. She weaned it in a week, so 
that it would eat plantain mashed up and 
put into its mouth in small bits: but the 
little beast died of mortification, because 
I would not let him sleep with his arms 
round my neck!” 

Mr. Wallace, in the course of his de- 
scription of one of the tribes on the river 
Uaupés, gives so rational ~a conjecture as 
to the origin of the fable about a nation 
of Amazons, or fighting females, that we 
extract his words : 


“The use of ornaments and trinkets of various 
kinds is almost confined to the men. The women 
wear a bracelet on the wrists, but none on the neck, 
and no comb in the hair; they have a garter below 
the knee, worn tight from infancy, for the purpose of 
swelling out the calf, which they consider a great 
beauty. While dancing in their festivals, the women 
wear a small tanga, or apron, made of beads, prettily 
arrauged: it is only about six inches square, but is 
never worn at any other time, and immediately the 
dance is over it is taken off. 

The men, on the other hand, have the hair care- 
fully parted and combed on each side, and tied in a 
queue behind. In the young men, it hangs in long 
locks down their necks, and, with the comb, which is 
invariably carried stuck in the top of the.head, gives 
them a most feminine appearance: this is increased 
by the large necklaces and bracelets of beads, and the 
careful extirpation of every symptom of beard. Tak- 
ing these circumstances into consideration, I am 
strongly of opinion that the story of the Amazons has 
arisen from these feminine-looking warriors encoun- 
tered by the early voyager. I am inclined to this 
opinion, from the effect they first produced on myself, 
when it was only by close examination I saw that 
they were men; and, were the front part of their 
bodies and their breasts covered with shields, such as 
they always use, I am convinced any person seeing 
them for the first time would conclude they were 
women. We have only therefore to suppose that 
tribes having similar customs to those now existing 
on the river Uaupés, inhabited the regions where the 
Amazons were reported to have been seen, and we 
have a rational explanation of what has so much 
puzzled all geographers. The only ebjection to this 
explanation is, that traditions are said to exist among 
the natives, of a nation of ‘ women without husbands.’ 
Of this tradition, however, I was myself unable to 
obtain any trace, and I can easily imagine it entirely 
to have risen from the suggestions and inquiries of 
Europeans themselves, When the story of the Ama- 
zons was first made known, it became of course a point 
with all future travellers to verify it, or if possible to 
get a glimpse of these warlike ladies. The Indians 
must no doubt haye been overwhelmed with ques- 
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tions and suggestions about them, and they, thinking 
that the white men must know best, would transmit 
to their descendants and families the idea that such a 
nation did exist in some distant part of the country. 
Succeeding travellers, finding traces of this idea among 
the Indians, would take it as a proof of the existence 
of the Amazons; instead of being merely the effect of 
a mistake at the first, which had been unknowingly 
spread among them by preceding travellers, seeking 
to obtain some evidence on the subject.” 

Next to the human or demi-human in- 
habitants the greatest annoyances are the 
animals. There are alligators, in some of 
the streams, big enough to bolt an Indian 
warrior ; there are vampire bats, which, 
in spite of what some naturalists assert, 
will phlebotomize a horse until he dies ; 
there are jaguars, which are quite as fierce 
and strong as the royal Bengal tiger; and 
there are snakes, which the good Father 
Vernazza avers (and he wrote as late as 
1845) are forty-five feet long and five anda 
half thick, and who suck’in their prey, man, 
bird, or beast, by mere inhalation, from a 
distance of fifty yards. Yet the plague 
of the country are the smaller vermin, the 
ants, the ticks, and the mosquitoes. Our 
readers will probably remember Sidney 
Smith’s description of the insectivorous 
tribes, where he says,— 

“The bate rouge lays the foundation of a tremen- 
dous ulcer. In a moment you are covered with ticks, 
Chigoes bury themselves in your flesh, and hatch a 
colony of ‘young chigoes in a few hours, They will 
not live together, but every chico sets up a separato 
ulcer, and has his own private portion of pus. Flies 
get entry into your mouth, into your eyes, into your 
nose: you eat flies, drink flies, and breathe flies. 
Lizards, cockroaches, and snakes get into the bed: 
ants eat up the books: scorpions sting you on the 
foot, Every thing bites, stings or bruises: every 
second of your existence you are wounded by some 
piece of animal life that nobody has ever seen before 
except Swammerdam and Meriam. An insect with 
eleven legs is swimming in your teacup, a nonde- 
script of nine wings is struggling in the small beer, or 
8 caterpillar with several dozen eyes in his belly is 
hastening over the bread and butter. All nature is 
alive, and seems to be gathering her entomological 
hosts to eat you up, as you are standing, out of your 
coat, waistcoat, and breeches. Such are the tropics.” 


Now this is all bad enough; but Mr. 
Wallace complains of another nuisance 
which assailed his ears. “ Every night,” 
he says, speaking of a voyage up the 
Tocantins, “we had a concert of frogs, 
which make most extraordinary noises. 
There are three kinds, which can be heard 
all at once. One makes a noise somewhat 
like what one would expect from a frog, 
namely, a distnal croak, but the soun 
uttered by the others were like no animal 
that I ever heard before. A distant rail- 
way train approaching and a blacksmith 
hammering on his anvil, are what they 
exactly resemble. They are such true 


imitations, that when lying pelt donne in 
thse conae;'E have often fancied myself at 
home, hearing the familiar sounds of the 
approaching mail-train, and the hammer- 
ing of the boiler-makers at the iron-works. 
Then, we often had the “guarhibas,” or 
howling monkeys, with their terrific 
noises ; the shrill grating whistle of the 
cicadas and locusts, and the peculiar notes 
of the suactiras and other aquatic birds , 
add to these the loud unpleasant hum of 
the mosquitoes in your immediate vicinity, 
and you have a pretty good idea of our 
nightly concert.” A serenade of that 
sort, however, seems to us only a proper 
accompaniment to the general i 

of life in those latitudes. 

For there is another sense that must be 
sometimes revolted, in spite of the luxu- 
riant fruits that we read of,—the sense ot 
taste. A breakfast of alligator-tail is not 
perhaps objectionable when you are hard 
pressed ; nor a dinner of raw turtle, which 
1s SO — when broiled or made into 
soup, that it may be. ibly, somewhat 
f.4 andaiyy phan quinine 1 ian bieae 
preserve us from monkey chops or a salad 
of nut-oil and river-hog! Mr. Herndon 
informs us that monkeys are rather tough, 
though the livers he found tender an 
good. Yet, even after a luxurious ban- 
quet on liver, Jocko was sure to have his 
revenge on the feeder, who always near] 
perished of nightmare. “Some devil,” 
says the gallant Lieutenant, “with arms 
as nervous as the monkey’s, had me by the 
throat, and staring on me, with his cold 
cruel eye, expressed his determination to 
hold on to the death,” 

Still, an enthusiast may tell us that the 
glorious imagery, which nature every 
where in the tropics addresses to the eye, 
is a compensation for the defeats suffered 
by the other senses. The eye, as in 
Macbeth’s soliloquy, “is worth all the 
rest ;” for the grand forms of the trees, 
the varied hues of the foliage, the endless 
brilliancy of the birds and butterflies, and 
the deep azure of the skies, present a 
panorama which quite overwhelms the 
mind with its beauty and magnificence. 
But Mr. Wallace, in spite of the enthu- 
siasm of earlier travellers, is inclined to 
think that he found quite as much pictu- 
resque landscape at home as in the tropics. 
“It is on the roadside, and on the river’s 
banks,” he says, “that we see all the 
beauties of the tropical vegetation. There 
we find a mass of bushes, and trees, and 
shrubs of every height, rising one over 
another, all exposed to the bright light 
and fresh air, and putting forth within 
reach their flowers and fruits, which, in 
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the forests, only grow far up on the top- 
most branches. Bright flowers and green 


foliage combine their charms, and climbing 
with their flowery festoons, cover over the 
bare and decaying stems. “ Yet,”—and 
here comes in his protest,—* pick out the 
loveliest spots where the most glorious 
flowers of the tropics expand their glow- 
ing petals, and for every scene of this 
kind, we may find another at home of 
ba beauty, and with an equal amount 
of brilliant color. Look at a field of 
buttercups and daisies,—a hill-side covered 
with gorse and broom,—or a forest glade 
azure with a carpet of wild hyacinths, 
and they will bear a comparison with any 
scene the tropics.can produce. I have 
never seen any thing more glorious than 
an old crab-tree in full blossom, and the 
horse-chestnut, lilac, and laburnum, will 
vie with the choicest tropical trees and 
shrubs. In the tropical waters are no 
more beautiful plants than our white and 
water lilies, our irises and the flowering 
rush ; for I cannot consider the flower of 
the Victoria Regia more beautiful than 
that of the Nymphea Alba, though it 
may be larger; nor is it so abundant an 
ornament of tropical waters as the latter 
is of ours.” Our author then adds, that 
the changing hues of autumn, and the 
tender green of spring are never seen in 
the tropics; while the rich expanse of 
green meadows and rich pastures are 
wanting, and the distant landscape fails 
in the soft and hazy effects which so ex- 
cite the imagination in the more temperate 
latitudes. Mr. Wallace leaves out of his 
description the numerous and splendid 
families of birds,—the taninjers, the tou- 
cans, the macaws, and the parroquets,— 
but we are still inclined to concur in the 
spirit of his remarks. Even for exquisite 
scenery “there is no place like home.” 

We cannot quit the birds without quot- 
ing from Herndon a little legend which 
he heard of one, which had a peculiarly 
plaintive note, and was called by the 
Spaniards “the lost soul.” 

“ After we had retired to our mats beneath the shed 
for the night, I asked the governor if he knew a bird 
called EZ? alma perdida, He did not know it by that 
name, and requested a description. I whistled an 
imitation of its notes; whereupon, an old crone, 
stretched on a mat near us, commenced, with animat- 
ed tones and gestures, a story in the Inca language, 
which, translated, ran somehow thus: 

“*An Indian and his wife went out from the village 
to work their chacra, carrying their infant with them. 
The woman went to the spring to get water, leaving 
the man in charge of the child, with many cautions 
to take good care of it. When she arrived at the 
spring she found it dried up, and went further to look 
for another. The husband, alarmed at her long ab- 
sence, left the child and went in search. When they 
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returned the child was gone; and to their repeated 
cries as they wandered through the woods in search, 
they could get no response save the wailing cry of 
this little bird, heard for the first time, whose notes 
their anxious and excited imagination ‘syllabled’ 
into pa-pa, ma-ma (the present Quichua name of 
the bird). I suppose the Spaniards heard this story, 
and, with that religious poetic turn of thought which 
seems peculiar to this people, called the bird ‘The 
lost soul.’ 

“The circumstances under which the story was 
told—the beautiful, still, starlight night—the deep, 
dark forest around—the faint-red glimmering of the 
fire, flickering upon the old woman’s gray hair and 
earnest face as she poured forth the guttural tones of 
the language of a people now passed away—gave it a 
sufficiently romantic interest to an imaginative man.” 

The object of Herndon’s visit was, as 
we have said, to explore the resources of 
the valley, and to ascertain to what ex- 
tent it invited the commerce of foreign 
nations. Our distinguished astronomer, 
Lieutenant Maury, had long been of the 
opinion that this region opened the finest 
opportunities for trade, and was eager to 
direct the attention of capitalists to the 
importance and prospective value of a 
steam navigation of the Amazon. It was 
at his instance, therefore, as‘ we suspect, 
that Lieutenants Herndon and Gibbon 
were selected for the expedition. Their 
reports strongly confirm his anticipations 
as to the wealth of the whole immense 
district. Our present trade with Para, 
the city at the mouth of the river, already 
amounts to about one million of dollars a 
year, but ifthe productions of the interior,— 
the India-rubber, the sarsaparilla, the — 
and a thousand other commodities,—coul 
be readily exchanged by means of steam- 
boats, for our goods, the trade might be 
prodigiously increased. The several gov- 
ernments having jurisdiction over the 
river and its tributaries, those of Peru and 
Bolivia in particular, are disposed to pursue 
a liberal policy in regard to companies 
which will undertake the steam navigation 
of it, and it only requires the co-operation 
of Brazil to throw open the entire valley 
to the navigation of the world. Brazil 
has foolishly made a contract with one De 
Sousa for the exclusive: navigation, but it 
appears to be doubtful whether he will be 
able to fulfil his part of the bargain, even 
if it should not turn out that the said 
contract is an infringement of the treaty 
with Peru, which stipulates for a joint 
action of the two nations in all that con- 
cerns the subject. Tirado, who was 
foreign minister of Peru last year, is op- 

to the contract of De Sousa, and 
will succeed, we trust, in getting it dis- 
avowed. In the mean time the President 
of Peru, Don Jose Rufino Echinique, has 
issued a patriotic and enlightened decree, 
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which offers the most liberal induce- 
ments to the navigation of the river, and 
to settlements in the districts over which 
Peru has control. It opens the ports of 
Nauta and Loreto to commerce, abandon- 
ing all import or export duties, and 
making concessions of lands, accompanied 
by @ certain exemption from taxes, to all 
settlers. Bolivia has made a decree to 
the same effect, and it is hoped that Brazil 
will not long continue to stand in her own 
light. Herndon writes,— 


“ Were she to adopt a liberal instead of an exclusive 
policy, throw open the Amazon to foreign commerce 
and competition, invite settlement upon its banks, 
and encourage emigragion by liberal grants of lands, 
and efficient protection to person and property, backed 
as she is by such natural advantages, imagination 
could scarcely follow her giant strides towards wealth 
and greatness, . ee 

“She, together with the five Spanish American 
republics above named, owns in the valley of the 
Amazon more than two millions of square miles of 
land, intersected in every direction by many thousand 
miles of what might be called canal navigation. 

“ This land is of unrivalled fertility; on account of 
its geographical situation and topographical and geo- 
logical formation, ‘it produces nearly every thing 
essential to the comfort and well-being of man. On 
the top and eastern slope of the Andes lie hid unim- 
aginable quantities of silver, iron, coal, copper, and 
quicksilver, waiting but the applicatipn of science 
and the hand of industry for their development. The 
successful working of the quicksilver mines of Huan- 
cavelica would add several millions of silver to the 
annual product of Cerro Pasco alone. Many of the 
streams that dash from the summits of the Cordilleras 
wash gold from the mountain-side, and deposit it in 
the hollows and gulches as they pass. Barley, quinua, 
and potatoes, best grown in a cold, with wheat, rye, 
maize, clover, and tobacco, products of a temperate 
region, deck the mountain-side, and beautify the 
valley; while immense herds of sheep, llamas, alpacas, 
and vicunas feed upon those elevated plains, and yield 
wool of the finest and longest staple, 

* Descending towards the plain, and only for a few 
miles, the eye of the traveller from the temperate zone 


/ 


is held with wonder and delight by the beautiful and 
strange productions of the torrid. He sees for the 
first time the symmetrical coffee-bush, rich with its 
dark-green leaves, its pure white blossoms, and its 
gay, red fruit. The prolific plantain, with its 
great waving fan-like leaf, and immense pendant 
branches of golden-looking fruit, enchains his atten- 
tion. The sugar-cane waves in rank luxuriance be- 
fore him, and if he be familiar with Southern planta- 
tions, his heart swells with emotion as the gay yellow 
blossom and white boll of the cotton set before his 
mind’s eye the familiar scenes of home, 

“ Fruits, too, of the finest quality and most luscious 
flavor, grow here; oranges, lemons, bananas, pine- 
apples, melons, chirimoyas, granadillas, and many 
others which, unpleasant to the taste at first, become 
with use exceedingly grateful to the sa¢customed 
palate. The Indian gets hero his indispensabie coca, 
and the forests at certain seasons are redolent with 
the perfume of the vanilla.” 


Neither of the South American nations 
alone will be able to accomplish much 
towards the introduction of an energetic 
foreign population, but with the assistance 
of northern or European enterprise might 
make the most gigantic strides. Their 
inhabitants are not maritime ; they have 
no skill in steam navigation; they are 
destitute of the necessary capital. But 
- 4 them Br gy yo so gees of 
others, an ey will instantly 
all the assistance that they aeel, Let 
them say to the people of the United 
States, p her their best customers and 
most natural allies, “Come with your 
steamers laden with manufactures to our 
free ports,” and their d river would 
no longer roll in loneliness through the 
sullen solitudes, but grow white with 
ships, the precious harbingers of civiliza- 
tion and progress. Only give the Yankee 
a chance, and, in spite of insects, snakes, 
frog-concerts, and dirty Indians, he will 
raise you to power and glory. 





BORODINO. 


(= foot in the stirrup, one hand on the mane, 
One toss of white plumes on the air ; 

Then firm ‘in the saddle—and loosened the rein ; 
And the sword-blade gleams bare ! 


A white face stares up from the dark frozen ground ; 
The prowler will shadow it soon: 

The dead and the dying lie writhen 
Cold and bright shines the moon ! 


There’s laurels and gold for the living and proud: 
But the ice-wreath of Fame for the slain ; 
Only Love turns away from the revelling crowd 


To her own on the plain ! 
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WHO WAS JULIET’S RUNAWAY? 


QUINCY FOLIO OF 168—COLLIER’S FOLIO 1682—SHAKESPEARE’S NAME. 


[= the Jurors at the Crystal Palace 
rest in The exhibitors to 
whom they award an honorable mention 
will not be thereby made their enemies 
for life. Mr. Punch,—high authority,— 
assured us that John Bull became furious 
at ‘an honorable mention,’ and even 
furnished us with the portrait of a gentle- 
man in a rage at having attained that dis- 
tinction. But it seems indeed, that—to 
use two very trite quotations,—nous avons 
changé tout cela, and that it is no longer 
true that celum non animum mutantur 

i trans mare currunt. In the last 

ovember number of this Magazine, we 
said that “he who discovers the needful 
word for the misprint “ runawayes eyes” 
in the second Scene of the third Act of 
Romeo and Juliet, will secure the honor- 
able mention of his name as long as the 
English language is read and spoken.” 

This opinion has been regarded as a pre- 

‘diction by several enthusiastic Shakes- 
perians; and in fact we have been address- 
ed as if‘ we had at least a certain amount 
of a certain grade of immortality in our 
keeping, a portion of which we had pro- 
mised to bestow upon the lucky conjec- 
turer who should supply the needful word 
in poor Juliet’s soliloquy. Aspirants 
after so much immortality as is implied in 
coexistence with the English language, 
have offered themselves from all quarters 
of the country. Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, and Missouri, South Carolina, 
and New York and Maine all furnish can- 
didates. 

Since the subject seems to have awak- 
ened so general an interest, we give our 
readers the benefit of the conjectures of 
our correspondents, and the arguments 
with which they sustain them. But we 
can by no means consent to be ‘ counted 
out’ of the contest. Long before the ap- 
pearance of the article which has directed 
a renewed attention to the notorious 
error in question, we had ventured upon 
a conjectural emendation of the passage, 
which seemed to us not only unobjection- 
able, but eminently suited to the exigencies 


of the case; and under the circumstances , 


we shall be obliged to present our readers 
with a page or two from a volume of 
Historical and Critical Comments upon 
the Text and Characters of Shakespeare 
now passing through the press. But first 
for soe at the efforts of some of our 
rival 


Our Western correspondent addresses 
us through the columns of the St. Louis 
Intelligencer. After a short deprecatory 
introduction, he says: 


“Without further circumstance, I offer 
you my substitute, for what is very evi- 
dently a misprint. The sentence runs thus: 
“ Spread thy close curtain, love-performing night! 
That run-away’s [noonday's] eyes may wink; and 

Romeo 
Leap to these arms,” &c, 


“Now, gentlemen, if you read the whole 
speech set down to Juliet, of which this is 
a part, the entire context, I think, favors 
the substitution of ‘noonday’s’ for ‘run- 
away’s.’” z 

He sustains his reading by remarking, 
what is sufficiently obvious, that “the 
feverish impatience” of Juliet “chides 
what to her are the tedious hours of 
garish day,” and that “she invokes the 
coming of the night as the best boon,” 
because it would bring Romeo to her 
longing arms. “ What then,” he asks, 
“more likely, than that this lovesick wo- 
man should call upon night to let fall her 
curtain, and put out, or make wink, the 
eye of day—the ‘ noon-day’s sun?’” 

The conjectured reading of our St. 
Louis critic is not without some plausi- 
bility; and it resembles somewhat one 
proposed by the Rev. Alexander Dyce, 
which will be noticed hereafter, and also 
the words which have occurred to one of ; 
our New England correspondents. But 
“noonday’s eyes” will not win for its 
proposer the distinction which he demands, 
and for very sufficient reasons. Even if 
there were no objection, as to time, against 
the word “noonday,” there is a literalness 
and particularity about it which are poeti- 
cally out of place in the passage for which 
it is proposed. Juliet is using large and 
general terms: she calls the West “ Phoe- 
bus’ mansion,” and her thoughts spring 
directly from day to “cloudy night.” She 
is affected only by the ideas of light and 
obscurity : she does not consider hours or 
parts of the day or night. ‘To her there 
is but one grand division of time ; and to 
make her specify noontime, in attributing 
eyes to day, is to introduce a speciality 
into her speech incongruous with her tone 
of thought. But supposing such particu- 
larity not objectionable on the higher 
ground of criticism, the time specified in 
the term is inconsistent with the reqire- 
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ments of the scene; and therefore Shake- 
speare would have been particular, only to 
be particularly wrong. This is evident 
from the fact, which a short examination 
will bring to light, that Juliet was not 
married until after’ noonday;. and that 
some hours elapsed between hér marriage 
and the time of this soliloquy. In the 
garden scene on the previous night Juliet 
says to Romeo,— 
“ At what o'clock to-morrow 
Shall I send to thee?” 


And he replies,— 
“ By the hour of nine.’ 


Juliet, in the fifth Scene of the second 
Act, in her impatience to hear from her 
lover, says,— 

“The clock struck nine, when I did send the nurse; 


In halfan hour she promised to return. 
Perchance she cannot meet him,” &. 


So that it was well on towards ten o’clock 
before Juliet received Romeo’s message. 
But what was that message? We find it 
in the fourth Scene of this same Act. 
« = her devise some means to come to shrift 
48 a : 
And there she shall, at Friar Laurence’s cell, 
Be shriv’d and married.” 


It was then some time past noonday be- 


‘fore Juliet went to the Friar’s cell. There 


she was married ; and we may be sure that 
she did not hasten away again. But after 
she and Romeo had , and in the 
long first Scene of the next Act, the brawl 
takes place in which Mercutio is killed 
by Tybalt and Tybalt by Romeo. This 
all intervenes between the parting of 
Romeo and Juliet, after their marriage in 
the afternoon, and Juliet’s soliloquy: 
quite enough to show that “noonday” 
is not the word which she uses. But 
she herself gives the coup de grace to 
this supposition; for in the very scene of 
her soliloquy, having been betrayed into 
upbraiding Jomeo, by hearing from the 
Nurse that he has killed Tybalt, she 
remorsefully exclaims,— 


“Ah, poor my lord, what tongue shall smooth thy 
name 
When I, thy tree hours’ wife, have mangled it?” 


Under the circumstances, Juliet would 
certainly name a shorter time than had 
actually elapsed since she became Romeo’s 
wife; and therefore, she having been 
married in the afternoon, it is plain that 
her soliloquy is spoken toward evening. 
But what need of this comparison of 
hours and minutes! Is not the soliloquy 
itself steeped in the passionful languor of 
vor. 111.—19 


a summer’s afternoon just melting into 
twilight ? Is it not plain that Juliet has 
been watching the sun sink slowly down 
to the horizon, and gazing pensively into 
the golden air, until her own imaginings 
have taken on its glowing hue, and that 
then she breaks -out into her longing 
prayer for night and Romeo? Facts and 
figures tell us that her soliloquy is spoken 


just before sunset; but what reader of 


the whole soliloquy will not set aside the 
evidence of facts and figures as superfluous 
—almost impertinent 

Our Southern correspondent suggests 
“‘yun-i-way’s” for “runaways,” and 
would read, 


‘Spread thy close curtain, love-performing night, 
That run-i’-ways eyes may wink,’ &c, 


He makes this suggestion in a very plea- 
sant letter, indicative of fine taste: and 
feeling on the part of the writer, the 
length of which, however, precludes our 
use of it. He supposes that Juliet is ex- 
pressing a wish that run-in-the-ways’, ¢. e., 
interlopers’, e oe may wink ; and that “run- 
awayes ” is the contracted word, with the 
mere typographical error of a single letter. 
The contraction he arrives at thus :—run- 
in-the-ways, run-in-th’-ways, run-i-th’- 
ways, run-i’-ways. This is ingenious; 
but such a contraction and such an idea 
are hardly in the manner of Shakes ; 
and we therefore postpone an labiihe 
consideration of it until all more probable 
suggestions have been set aside. 

ston furnishes the next candidate for“ 
honorable mention, who thus cleverly, 
directly, and modestly withal, asserts his 
claim. 


“The closing sentence of the article on 
Shakspeare, in yyur November number, is 
responsible for this: so if this bea bore, act 
peo 

“Instead of ‘run-away’s eyes,’ I would 
read wan day's eyes. The word day, makes 
the sense perfect and plain. The use of 
‘day’s eye’ for light is not an uncommon 
figure; it may be found in most poets of. 
that time,—and of a later time also. Milton 
takes it even farther. He calls day-break 
the ‘opening eyelid of the morn’ Wan is 
the very adjective that Juliet would apply 
to day, considering it as ne to ry ooh 
performing night.’ Carelessly written, ‘run- 
away’s eyes,’ has much the same appearance 
as ‘wan-day’s eyes.’ 

‘Spread thy close curtain, love-performing night! 

That wan day’s cyes may wink.’ 

As a consequence of this, Romeo is to. 

come—‘ unwatched,’ &e. Does not this. 

<— the image plain? The thought is-in. 
ilton: 
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’Tis only day light that makes sin, 
Which these dim shades will ne'er report.’ 


“This passage is almost the same as Ro- 
meo’s coming unnoted. The whole speech 


is an expression of impatience at the linger- 
ing of day. Juliet says: 
* Bo tedious is this day, 
As is the night before some festival, 


To an impatient child.’ 


“Now, then,—if you believe as I do,—I 
claim the reward.—Very respectfully, 
“G. N. 3” 


This suggestion is good. Evidently, 
“wan days,” if indistinctly written, might 
be mistaken for “runawayes.” The idea 
of “the eye of day” is also quite suitable 
to the passage; and indeed it has been 
before suggested by the Rev. Alexander 
Dyce. Our Boston correspondent also 
sustains his conjecture ably by the au- 
thority of Milton and of Shakespeare him- 
self. But this and all the other hypothe- 
tical readings known to us before the 
receipt of the letter of our Southern cor- 
respondent, fail to meet the demands of 
one essential part of the context; and we 
are thus brought to the extract from 
the unpublished Shakesperian volume, to 
which we have alluded. It was written, 
with the exception of a few lines touching 
a recent suggestion of Mr. Dyce’s and a 
statement of the reading of Mr. Collier’s 
folio, three years and more ago, merely 
as a part of the author’s Shakesperian 
studies, and with no thought that it would 
ever see the light in this shape. Here is 
the extract: 


“ Juliet.—Spread thy close curtain, love-performing 
night, 
That runaway’s eyes may wink, and Romeo 
Leap to these arms, untalked of and unseen.’ 


Of the incomprehensible “runaways ” in 
the second line, an obvious misprint, many 
explanations and many emendations have 
been offered. Warburton thought that 
the runaway was the sun: Steevens 
thought that Juliet meant to call the 
night a runaway: Douce insists that she 
applies that term to herself, as a runaway 
from her duty to her parents. But no 
explanation will obviate the difficulty. 
There is, unquestionably, a misprint, and 
agross one. The conjectural emendations 
have been as diverse as numerous. Monck 
Mason proposed Renomy’s, that is. Ren- 
nome's; Zachary Jackson, wnawares, 
which was adopted by Mr. Collier and 
Mr. Knight, in spite of the feeble sense it 
gives; and Mr. Collier’s folio has “ enemies’ 
eyes.” All the conjectures have been un- 
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satisfactory, rather on account of the sense 
which they give, than the improbability 
of the mistake which they involved. The 
most plausible suggestion yet made, seems 
to me to be, “rude day’s,” by Mr. Dyce 
in his Remarks on Mr. Collier's an 
Mr. C. Knight’s Editions of Shake- 
— In his last publication, A Few 

fotes on Shakespeare, he offers “ roving 
eyes.” But it is surely much better to 
read— 


Spread thy close curtain, love-performing night, 
That rude day's eyes may wink, 


than, 
That roving eyes may wink. 


Neither of these, however, is more satis- 
factory to me than they appear to be to 
Mr. Dyce himself. The error will prob- 
ably remain for ever uncorrected, unless a 
word which I venture to suggest seems to 
others as unexceptionable as it does to me. 
Juliet desires that somebody’s eyes may 
wink, so that Romeo may leap to her 
arms “wntalked of,” as well as “ unseen.” 
She wishes to avoid the scandal, the bruit, 
which would ensue upon the discovery of 
her new made husband’s secret visit. 

I think, therefore, and also because the 
misprint is by no means improbable (as I 
know from experience) that Shakespeare 
wrote “rumoures eyes,” and that we 
should read, 

‘Spread thy close curtain, love-performing night, 

That rumour’s eyes may wink, and Romeo 

Leap to these arms, untalk’d of and unseen.’ 


This occurred to me in consequence of 
an endeavor to conjecture what would 
satisfy the exigencies of the last as well as 
of the second line of these three ; and per- 
haps I yield quite as much to the imme- 
diate impression which the word made 
upon me, and which all other conjectures, 
whether of others or myself, had failed in 
the least to do, as to the reasons which 
have confirmed my first opinion. 

The absence of a long letter in “ru- 
moures,” to correspond with the y in 
“runawayes,” does not trouble me. I 
have repeatedly found in my proofs words 
containing long letters when the word I 
wrote contained none, and vice versa ; 
and yet my manuscript is welcomed by 
the compositor on account of its legibility. 
It should be noticed, too, that neither 
Jackson’s unawares ests by Mr. 
Collier and Mr. Knight), nor Mr. Collier’s 
Folio Corrector’s enemies contains a long 
letter. Those who understand the econo- 
my of the composing case will see that a 
long letter is not necessary in the word to 
be substituted here, because most of the 
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errors in type setting are on account of 
previous mistakes in the distribution of 
the type: the letters having been placed 
in the’wrong boxes. Rumor was spelt 
rumoure, and the possessive case ru- 
moures, of course, in Shakespeare’s day. 

As to Rumor’s eyes, they are as neces- 
sary to her office as are her ears or her 
tongues. Virgil’s Fame is but Rumor, 
and of her he says, 


* Cui quot sunt corpore plumae 
Tot vigiles oculi subter, mirabile dictu, 
Tot linguae, totidem ora sonant, totidem subrigit 
aures.’ 


And in Shakespeare’s day Rumor was rep- 
resented with tongues; as we know by 
the following description of that character 
as she was represented in a Masque ; and 
which was evidently founded on Virgil’s 
impersonation. 


‘Directly under her in a cart by herselfe, Fame 
stood upright: a woman in a watchet roabe, thickly 
set with open eyes and tongues, a payre of large 
golden winges at her backe, a trumpet in her hand, a 
mantle of sundry cullours traversing her body: all 
these ensigns displaying but the propertie of her swift- 
nesse and aptnesse to disperse Rumoure.’ 


The whole magnificent Entertainment given 
‘to King James and the os Wife, 
= = 1603. By Decker, 


Shakespeare, however, needed no precedent 
or hint to give eyes to Rumor. These 
quotations merely show that the idea was 
sufficiently familiar to his auditors, un- 
learned and learned, for him to use it in 
this manner. 

But these considerations are not urged 
to gain acceptance for the reading which 
I propose ; their office is but to meet pos- 
sible objections to it. If it do not com- 
mend itself at once to the intelligent 
readers of Shakespeare, with a favor which 
increases upon reflection, no argument 
can, or should, fasten it upon the text. 

Such being our own view of the pas- 
sage, which we were about to give to the 
world through another channel, we were 
both surprised and gratified to receive 
the following confirmation of our conjec- 
ture from the hands of an intelligent and 
accomplished lover and student of Shake- 
speare in Providence, R. I. 


“What objection is there to the substitu- 
tion of rumor’s for runawayes, in the Second 
Scene of the Third Act of Romeo and 
Juliet? 


Spread thy close curtain, love-performing night! 
That rumor's eyes may wink; and Romeo 
Leap to these arms, untalked of and unseen ! 


“Virgil's description of rumor, as Bo 
sonified by Fama, in the fourth book of the 
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neid, would justify the poet in the adop- 
tion of the expression, rumor’s eyes, 


Monstram horrendum, ingens: cui quot sunt corpore 


lumae, 
Tot vigiles oculi subter, mirabile dictu! 
Tot linguae, totidem ora sonant, tot subrigit aures. 


“Tt is also certain that a word of two 
syllables is required, whereas runawayes is 
a word of three syllables, and is only ren- 
dered tolerable in_ its postion here by 
clipping or passing lightly over the first a. 
Rumor'’s is much more agreeable to the ear. 

“The difference in the orthography of 
the two words is not so great, but that the 
change of one for the other, is easily ac- 
counted for as a t. aphical error. 

“The emendation seems to me so plausi- 
ble, that I presume it must have been made 
long ago. I have not been able to find it 
anywhere, however, and I address you for 
the purpose of learning the objection to it. 

Respectfully yours, H. H. 


Mr. Collier claims, with reason, that 
the occurrence of the same conjectural 
emendation to two readers of Shakespeare, 
without consultation, is cumulative evi- 
dence in its favor; and we therefore give 
the above, exactly as we received it, with 
the coincident quotation from Virgil. It 
is not at all surprising that, the word 
rumor’s having occu: to two students 
of Shakespeare who had read Virgil, his 
well known p descriptive of Fame 
should have been brought to the minds 
of both. The description of Fame in 
Decker’s Entertainment which is pointed 
out by the present writer, is, we think, of 
great value as showing the familiarity of 
the public of Shakespeare’s day with the 
character. 

But we owe to our Southern corres- 
pondent the knowledge that the conjec- 
ture as to the word rumor’s, although 
original both with H. H. and ourselves, 
has been suggested before, and as long 
ago as the middle of the last century. 
The letter of our Southern co-laborer con- 
tains a quotation from a letter of Mr. 
Samuel Weller Singer’s, which was pub- 
lished in Wotes and Queries. This pub- 
lication, some numbers of which we have 
seen, is a receptacle of odds and ends 
about literature, verbal criticism, antiqui- 
ties, &c., &e., &¢., published in London. 
Mr. Singer, in his letter upon this passage 
Says, 

“In the course of his note he [Monck 
Mason] mentions that Heath, the author 
of the Revisal, reads ‘Rumour’s eyes may 
wink ;’ which agrees in sense with the rest 
of the passage, but differs widely from run- 
aways in the trace of the letters, 

“T was not conscious of having seen this 
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suggestion of Heath’s, when, in consequence 
of @ question put to me by a gentleman of 
distinguished taste and learning, I turned 
my thoughts to the e, and at length 
came to the conclusion that the word must 
have been rumourers, and that from its un- 
frequent occurrence (the only other example 
of it at present known to me being one 
afforded by the poet), the printer mistook it 
for runawayes ; which, when written indis- 
tinctly, it may have strongly resembled. I 
therefore think that we may read with 
some confidence : 

‘Spread thy close curtain, love-performing night, 

That rwmourers’ eyes may wink, and Romeo 

Leap to these arms, wntalk'd of and unseen.’ 


It fulfils the requirements of both metre 
and sense, and the words wntalk’d of and 
unseen make it nearly indisputable. I had 
at first thought it might be ‘rumourous 
eyes ;’ but the cence wer would then 
be wanting. Shakspeare has personified 
Rumour in the Introduction to the Second 
Part of King Henry IV. ; and in Coriolanus 
Act IV., Se. 6, we have, 


“*Gosee this rwmourer whipp'd.’” 


The present writer was not only, like 
Mr. Singer, unconscious of having seen 
Mr. Heath’s suggestion, but had never 
read Mr. Heath’s notes upon this play. 
On referring to the volume, however, (A 
Revisal of Shakespear’s Text, &c., 8vo. 
London, 1765,) we find, p. 511, that Mr. 
Heath merely says— 


“I think it is not improbable that the 
poet wrote, 
That Rumonr’s eyes may wink ; 
which agrees perfectly well with what fol- 
lows.” 


He gives no reason for his supposition, 
and offers no support for it. Here, then, 
we have three coincident conjectures from 
three persons, each ignorant of the other’s 
suggestion; which, if the word which 
they propose to substitute be acceptable 
in itself, adds greatly to the probability 
that it restores the true reading. Mr. 
Singer’s independent conjecture that ru- 
mourer’s is the word, also affords collateral 
support to the former, the idea being the 
same in both. But it should be remarked 
that the line does not need a word of 
; three syllables : 


’ That Bu | mour’s eyes | may wink, | and Ro | meo. 


The typographical error which gave us 
runaways, and which Mr. Singer would 
correct by substituting rumourers, almost 
certainly loaded the line with a redundant 
syllable. Notice also, that the addition of 
an 7 diminishes the chances for an error by 
the compositor. It would be far more likely 
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that “rumoures” should be mistaken for 
“runawayes” than that “ rumourers” 
should cause the same error. Yet another 
objection against “rumourers” is,,that its 
particularity is inconsistent with the poeti- 
cal character of the passage, in which, as 
we before remarked, Juliet uses only large 
and general terms. She would hardly de- 
pans pi the generic personification of 
Rumonr to the particularity of a rumourer, 
or, what is worse, several rumourers. 

But, whatever may be the decision be- 
tween Mr. Singer on the one hand, and 
Mr. Heath, H. H., and _ the present 
writer on the other, we think it is quite 
evident that the word demanded by the 
context is either Rumour’s or rumour- 
ers ; and we are quite willing to fore- 
go our claim upon immortality in favor 
of Mr. Benjamin Heath, to whom the 
credit of first ‘guessing’ at the idea be- 
longs; and we have no doubt that H. H. 
is like minded with us. Let those dispute 
or sneer about priority of conjecture whose 
minds and natures fit them to snarl over 
trifles—the scraps and crumbs of reputa- 
tion: our object, and that of all who have 
the true enthusiasm of Shakesperian stu- 
dents, is not personal credit, but the in- 
tegrity of Shakespeare’s text. 

[ While correcting the proof of this paper 
we received a communication from an 
evidently thoughtful and intelligent stu- 
dent of Shakespeare in Maine, in the 
course of which occurs the following pas- 
sage, relative to this heretofore much de- 
bated word. 


“T am not about to lay claim to an hon- 
orable mention, and to a crown of glory; 
however, I suggest that rudesbies’ take the 
place of runaway’s. Rudesby is a Shak- 
sperian word; and the meaning of its plural 
is just that required to complete the in- 
complete sense of the passage in which the 
misprint occurs, Juliet desired that night 
might come, bringing the time when rude 
fellows should be asleep, and thus not see, 
or talk (scandalously) of, nor (perhaps) 
murder her lover Romeo while climbing 
into her chamber by the ladder set for him. 
Further, rudesbyes, as the word was prob- 
ably written originally, would be 
easily mistaken, by the compositor, for 
runawayes—not only have the two words 
an equal number of letters, but the two 
first and the three last letters of one, are 
identical with the two first and three last 
of the other. Still further, it is quite rea- 
sonable to suppose that the compositor had 
in his mind an outline of the story, so far 
as this had proceeded—he knew that Juliet 
had run away—had gone unbeknown to her 
parents—to be married to Romeo; and, 
very likely, he hence supposed Juliet to 
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wish for night’s close curtain to be spread, 
that her own—the runaway’s—eyes might 
wink (for modesty, perchance), and that 
Romeo might leap to her arms untalked of 
and unseen (by herself).” 


We must needs say that our corre- 
spondent’s ideas with to all the 
other passages upon which he has written 
are, in our judgment, far more creditable 
than this is to his appreciation of Shake- 
speare and his critical acumen. He 
thinks with us,—as what intelligent 
Shakesperian scholar does not,—about the 
worth and the authority of Mr. Collier’s 
folio, and even takes issue with us with 
regard to some of the few changes in it 
which we spoke of as “plausible.” But 
we chose our word ane 4 ye ee 
means—specious, superficially pleasing, 
having a Sonttanes of right; and though 
we desired, both from fairness and policy, 
to take, in our second paper on Mr. Collier’s 
folio, the most favorable view possible of 
its changes, we by no means wished to be 
considered as advocating these merely 
plausible changes, few even as they were. 
Our correspondent and ourselves agree 
entirely, except upon two or three points. 
Those we cannot discuss here; he will 
find them touched upon in the volume td 
which we have alluded, and will soon 
welcome the severest scrutiny of such fair, 
courteous, and intelligent critics as he, 
and be utterly indifferent to any other. 


MR. QUINCY’s FOLIO oF 1685. 


To the general remarks made in the 
January number of Putnam’s Monthly 
upon the pamphlet containing the princi- 
pal MS. corrections in this folio, we pro- 
pose to add an examination of some of the 
least unimportant and impertinent readings 
which tasked the feeble ingenuity and 
gratified the monstrous conceit of the 
corrector. At the first blush, it seemed 
as if the possessor and editor had been 
very superfluous in giving the fruits of so 
much stupidity to the world; but it must 
be confessed that the “lyttel paunflet” 
has at least a temporary value beyond 
that which belongs to it as a mere literary 
curiosity. Succeeding Mr. Collier’s pub- 
lication, it is useful as showing the utter 
worthlessness of his folio, as far as its 
claims to authority are concerned, and as 
confirming the statement made in the 
Shakesperian article in our October num- 
ber, that “during the latter half of the 
seventeenth cen’ and the first years of 
the eighteenth, the manuscript correction 
of folios seems to have been not uncom- 
mon.” And we properly introduce here 
a note upon the subject of Mr. Dent’s cor- 
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rected folio, spoken of in the same article, 
borg? oa cay from Mr. Halli- 
well, the distinguished Shakesperian and 
archeologist, and which bears another 
testimony to the number of these folios 
and their worthlessness. 


“Sir,—It may interest the readers of 
your able article on the Shakespeare read- 
ings to know that the curious annotated copy 
formerly belonging to Mr. Dent, noticed at p. 
400 [October 1848], is being carefully used 
by me in the folio edition of the poet’s works 
I am now passing through the press. I have 
also collated several other annotated copies, 
but I find them all, without exception, to 
be of very small critical value. ‘ 

“J. O. HaLiiwet.” 


Although the modesty with which the 
editor of the new corrected folio sets forth 
the claims of his treasure to attention, and 
disclaims all pretence to authority for it, 
are worthy of commendation, we must 
express our unqualified surprise at his 
regarding the corrector’s labors in the 
light of “clever conjectures,” and his con- 
clusion that “from the petty character 
and perfect unimportance of many of the 
changes,” “there seems reason to suppose 
them copied from some source which the 
writer considered as furnishing a purer 
text.” This supposition indicates a happy 
forgetfulness, on the part of the editor, or 
a still happier ignorance, of the labors of a 
majority of Shakespeare’s editors and ver- 
bal critics. No degree of pettiness and 
unimportance has been able to restrain 
the restless anxiety of those who have de- 
voted themselves to the improvement of 
the authentic text of Shakespeare; they 
seem to delight to trouble themselves 
de minimis ; and so far from finding in 
the puerility of a large number of the 
changes recorded in this pamphlet, pre- 
sumptive evidence that they were talken 
from some source supposed to be authori- 
tative, there is in that very character a 
self-borne testimony that they are the 
legitimate offspring of the corrector’s 
emasculated brain. 

Let us examine Papin of a few 
of them. The pamphlet gives us only the 
most important of those readings which 
occur in eight of the sixteen of Shake- 
speare’s thirty-seven plays which have 
been corrected in Mr. Quincy’s folio. 
There is occasionally one not absolutely 


ridiculous; and two or haps, 
= claims -to a place in the text. 
ndeed it would be s' if a man 
able to read Shakespeare should not, in 


attempting to correct the numerous errors 
of the press which deform the earlier edi- 
tions of his works. have hit once in a 
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while ae the misprinted word. We 
must only be careful that‘We are not be- 
| a into accepting his ‘niany presuming 

ecisions as to what SHakespeare should 
have written with his ‘rarely successful 
conjectures of what Shakespeare did write. 
To examine all of those fruits of his labor 
which his editor has made public were to 
waste the time of critic and reader; and 
we shall pick out only those which are 
most absurd and those which are most 
plausible. 


TEMPEST.—Aor L Sornz 1. 

The insignificant and belittling cha- 
racter of the corrector’s labors is shown 
by his change of “Play the men” into 
“ Ply the men,” by which he obtains only 
the substitution of a literal command for 
an inspiriting exhortation. But even if 
the change were the other way, what 
right has he or any one else to make it? 
Either phrase is easily understood, and 
either would be in place. We must re- 
ceive that which the authentic copy gives 
us. The proposed change does not de- 
mand even these few words of criticism 
and reprehension; for no one, nowadays, 
except, perhaps, Mr. Collier and some of 
his blind followers, would be mad enough 
to make it upon the authority of an un- 
known writer of marginal notes. It affords, 
however, a good opportunity for the re- 
iteration of the cardinal canon of Shake- 
sperian criticism,—adhesion to the authen- 
tic text when that is comprehensible. It 
is not one whit more or less defensible to 


change, 

"T is but the pale reflex of Cynthia's brow,” 
into, 

°T is but the pale reflex of Cynthia's bow,” 
or to make any other similar change, at 
the bidding of Mr. Oollier’s unknown 
marginal corrector, than to put, “ Ply the 
men,” for, “ Play the men,” at the bidding 
of Mr. Quincy’s pec, age nes book 
defacer. The fact that Mr. Collier made 
such a change on such grounds, only 
shows how presuming even such an in- 
defatigable Shakesperian scholar as he 
can be; and had he Theobald, Johnson 
Malone, Douce, Coleridge, Knight, an 
Dyce at his back, it would not add the least 
strength to his position. The multiplica- 
tion of nothing into itself a hundred fold 
will not make it something ; and in this 
matter the highest conjectural opinion is 
of absolutely no authority. Changes in 
the consistent and comprehensible text 
of the authentic folio can only be admitted 
on the well established testimony of 
Shakespeare himself or the editors of that 
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folio; otherwise we had better at once and 
openly employ a council of the most emi- 
nent English scholars, dramatists, and 
poets to rewrite Shakespeare’s works for 
us, and for—him. 
Soznzr 2. 
“ Ariel, Not a soul 
But felt a fover of the mad, and play’d 
Some tricks of desperation.” 
“*& fever of the mind’ is substituted by 

the corrector.”—P. 5. 


Is “a fever of the mad” comprehensible 
or explicable in any way? If not, the 
conjecture must be received as the best 
possible correction of a probable typo- 
graphical error. There is no other word 
in the language which in manuscript looks 
so much like “mad” as mind, and 
which would also perfect the sense of the 


passage. 

The change in this scene of, ~ 

“ His gentle, and not fearful,” 
into, 
“ He’s gentle tio’ not fearful,” 

is, like the majority of those in Mr. Col- 
lier’s folio, so pitiful as to be unworthy 
even of condemnatory notice, if it were 
not that it so strikingly shows the pueril- 
ity, ignorance, and presumption of the 
mind which made it. Of a similar nature, 
although it does not so pervert the sense, 
is the change of “ plantation of this isle” 
to “the pa of this isle,” in the first 
Scene of the next Act. But in the first 
Scene of the fourth Act, the mutilation of 
the following passage, 


“This is a most majestic vision, and 
Harmonious charmingly,” 


in which the last line is made, 

“ Harmonious, charming Jay,” 
caps the climax of atrocity. The copy 
which contains such a suggestion, like 
that which in Henry Vs description of 
the slave, 
“Who with s body fill’d, and vacant miad 

Gets him to rest cramm’d with distressful bread,” 

changes the last line into, 
“ Gets him to rest cramm’d with diséasteful bread,” 
should be burned by the common hang- 
man, and its ashes scattered to the four 
winds of heaven, lest by any chance they 
should be gathered together again. 


MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 

It is worthy of particular remark, that 
in this folio, as in Mr. Collier’s, a majority 
of the changes, so large that the minority 
seem but rare exteptions to a general rule, 
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are identical with the conjectural readings 
of editors and critics of the last and pre- 
sent centuries. Only sixteen of the 
changes which this folio makes in the text 
of Measure for Measure have been made 
public by the editor, the remainder being 
‘such gross and obvious misprints as are 
corrected in all modern editions ;” and 
yet, of these sixteen, all but three were 
suggested long ago; and of the three, only 
two are worthy of having their unfitness 
exposed. 
Act IIL, Scunz 2. 


“ Iucio.—A shy fellow was the Duke; and I believe 
I know the cause of his withdrawing.” 


This, the corrector changes into “A sly 
fellow was the Duke,” &c., and the editor 
says that this is “a reading that accords 
much better with the context ” than that 
which appears in the original, because 
Lucio has previously “stated the vicious 
propensities of the absent Duke.” Surely 
the editor must have forgotten—and the 
corrector, if he ever knew,—that shyness 
is a marked trait of the Duke’s character ; 
and that this very Lucio calls him (Act 
IV., Scene 3) “the old fantastical Duke 
of dark corners.” “ Shy” is evidently the 
very word which Shakespeare intended 
to put into the mouth of Lucio. But it 
is not for us to determine whether it is 
or is not. That has been determined by 
the best authority,—the authentic folio. 
There “shie” stands, plainly and intelli- 
gibly ; and what shadow of a reason is 
there for changing it ? 


Acr V. Sorns 1. 
“ Angelo.—These poor informal women are no more, 
But instruments of some more mightier member, 
That sets them on.” 


For this, the corrector would read, 


“These poor informing women are no more, 
But instruments of some more mighty member, 
That sets them on.” 


Here, after the fashion of Mr. Collier’s 
folio, we have a change from a suggestive 
and picturesque term to one which is literal 
and common-place. Shakespeare’s “ in- 
formal women” gives us an idea of a fe- 
male trait: we see that the women have re- 
lied rather upon the justness of their cause 
and the earnestness of their appeal, than 
the form of the latter or the proofs of the 
former. The corrector’s “ informing 
women” merely tells us that they come 
to inform against Angelo: and that we 
know without being told of it. To change 
“more mightier” into “ more mighty,” is 
merely to abandon the phraseology of 
Shakespeare’s day for that of the time 
when this corrector flourished—his quill. 
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MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 

“In Dogberry’s speech [Act IV. Seene 2, 
‘Yea, marry, that’s the eftest way,’ deftes 
has been substituted for ‘eftest,’ agreeing 
with the suggestion of Theobald.”—P. 12. 


A very admirable and astute suggestion 
this! Let. it be adopted without hesita- 
tion! Also, when Dog’ is made to 
say in the original, that “for the watch to 
babble and talk is most tolerable, and not 
to be endured,” let us read, “most in- 
tolerable, and not to be endured ;”” be- 
cause Dogberry is remarkable for the 
clearness of his ideas and the correctness 
of his language. The received reading is 
absurd ;.and could Shakespeare write ab- 
surdity? As the authentic text gives 
these passages, one would think that he - 
meant to excite unseemly mirth at Dog- 
berry’s expense. Let us have ‘defetest’ 
and ‘intolerable’ by all means! 


AS YOU LIKE IT.—Aor L. Scene 1. 

“Orlando, speaking of the cruel treatment 
of his brother, says, ‘The something that 
nature gave me, his countenance seems to 
take from me ;’ should it not be according 
to the opinion of Warburton and our cor- 
tector—‘ his discountenance seems to take 
from me?’”—P. 18. 

No! most distinctly, no! It was the 
countenance, the very look of his brother 
which almost deprived poor Orlando of 
the command of the good parts that na- 
ture gave him. 

Somnz 3. 
“ Oelia.— Rosalind lacks then the love 
Which teaches thee, that thou and I am one.” 
_ “Evidently according to Theobald’s sug- 
gestion, 
* Which teaches me that thou and I are one.’"—P. 138, 

With deference to the editor—evidently 
not, according to any body’s suggestion. 
Celia was not talking dialectics. She 
spoke according to the colloquial fashion 
of Shakespeare’s day. The change “ takes 
the ancient aroma and flavor out of the 


language.” 
Aor IIL Scens 5. 


“ Rosalind.—What though you have no beauty, 
(As, by my faith, I see no more in you, &c.”) 
This the corrector would change to, 
“ What, though you have more beauty 
( Yet, by my faith, I see no more in you, &«.)” 
More beauty than who? With whom 
does Rosalind compare her? No one. 
But as many an editorial Giant Maul has 
been frightened at this word,-we must not 


- find fault with Mr. Feeble-mind for try- 


ing to dodge it. The possibility of mis- 
understanding the passage is incompre- 
hensible. 
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“ What though you have no beauty, 
(As, by my faith, I see no more in you 
Than without candle may go dark to bed.) 
Must you be therefore proud and pitiless? 
Why, what means this? Why do you look on me? 
I see no more in you than in the ordinary 
Of nature’s sale-work.” 


Rosalind tells the girl plainly that she 
has no beauty: repeats it, by saying that 
she has no more than without candle may 
go dark to bed,—that is none: repeats it 
again, by saying that she is but the ordi- 
gf of nature’s sale work ; and asks her, 
in the first place, if, because she is thus 
unattractive, she must therefore take on 
the airs of a reigning belle; and yet it 
has been pro to read “ some beauty ” 
. or “more beauty.” Why? Because 
Phebe had some beauty? But Rosalind 
did not mean to tell her the truth. She 
meant merely to take the conceit out of 
her. It would seem trifling and super- 
fluous to point this out, were not the 
necessity for doing so apparent. 
Act IV, Scrnz 1. 

“‘Make the doors upon a woman’s wit, 
and it will out at the casement.’ The cor- 
rector supplies a word that seems to have 
been dropped, ‘Make the doors fast upon 
a woman’s wit,’ &c.”—P. 15. 


Yes, he supplies a word that seems to 
have been dropped by the author ; and 
thus obtains, instead of an old and ex- 
pressive colloquialism, a very literal and 
precise phraseology. “Making a door,” 
is very much like an Oxonian’s “Sporting 
his oak.” 
Aor IV, Sozne 3. 

“The first speech of Rosalind is as fol- 
lows, ‘How say you now?! Is it not past 
two o'clock? And here much Orlando.’ 
Some modern editors, not being able to 
make any thing out of the phrase, ‘And 
here much Orlando,’ have supplied its place 
with ‘ I wonder much Orlando is not here,’ a 
change for which there is not a particle of 
authority. The substitution of a single 
word removes all difficulty. 


*Is it not past two o'clock? And here’s no Orlan- 
do.!"—p. 15. 

Much difficulty this removes! and here 
much difficulty to be removed, indeed ! 


TWELFTH NIGHT.—Acr L. Scenz 1. 
“ Duke.—So fall of shapes is fancy, 
That it alone is high fantastical.” 

“* Alone’ is changed to all o’er in the 
last line.”—P. 16. 

Quite right! Fancy’s outside is full of 
shapes; or, as the second line would then 
beautifully expand the idea,—Fancy has 
been, and gone, and broken out all over 
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fantastical shapes and things! Happy 
restoration of the dainty thought of the 
poet! How much better than that con- 
Mi ta by the authentic text, where 
“fancy,” according to the pretty fashion 
of Shakespeare’s time, is put for the spirit 
of love itself, so fruitful of fancies that “ it 
alone is high fantastical !” 


“ O spirit of love, how quick and fresh art thou! 
That notwithstanding thy capacity 
Receiveth as the sea, nought enters there, 
Of what validity and pitch soevor, 
But falls into abatement and low price, 
Even in a minute! So full of shapes is fancy, 
That it alone is high-fantastical.” 


Scene 2. 
“ Viola.—Oh that I served that lady 
And might not be delivered to the world.” 
“The corrector reads 
‘And °¢ might not be delivered to the world.’ 


“Meaning, that the fact of her entering 
the service of Olivia, might for a time be 
concealed.”—P. 16. 


What petty, contemptible meddling with 
the text, only to degrade Viola’s wish that 
she might be guarded from the rude 
handling of the world, into a literal state- 
ment that she would rather that nothing 
should be said about her living with the 
Countess ! 
Scene 8. 

* Sir Toby.—What wench? Castiliano vulgo; for 

here comes Sir Andrew Ague-face.” 


The corrector makes the knight give 
Sir Andrew “ his proper title of ‘ Ague- 
cheek.” Certainly! Highly proper! 
For Sir Toby is rarely guilty of a jest, 
and never takes a liberty. 

“ Viola.—My Master loves her dearly ; 
And I, poor monster, fond as much on him.” 

“The correction changes ‘monster’ to 
‘minister’—a word that expresses exactly 
the relation that Viola sustained to the 
passion of the duke.”—P. 18. 


Again a most felicitous restoration! 
There is nothing monstrous, or at all out 
of the course of nature in Viola’s being a 
woman and appearing as a man, loving as 
a woman, and being loved as a man; and 
itis quite improbable that in a fit of 
mingled whim and melancholy, she should, 
with rueful pleasantry, call herself “ poor 
monster!” So let us be thankful for the 
prosaic word which “expresses exactly 
the relation that Viola sustained to the 
passion of the Duke.” 

The passages upon which we have com- 
mented will have given our readers a very 
just idea of the character of the corrector’s 
labors ; and we must select from the re- 
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mainder of the pamphlet with a sparing 
hand. To do more would indeed be “to 
waste criticism upon unresisting imbecility, 
upon faults too evident for detection, an 
too gross for aggravation.” But in Henry 
IV. Part I. Act IV. Sc. 3, it seems to 
us that in Douglas’ speech, 
* You do not counsel well ; 
You speak it out of fear and a cold heart,” 


the supplied article, which does not appear 
in the folio, is unquestionably necessary, 
and a fortunate correction of an obvious 
error of the press. 


JULIUS CHSAR.—Act. L Soune 2, 
* Brutus.—Set honor in one eye, and death i’ the 


other, 
And I will look on both indifferently : ” 


“It is not easy to see how Brutus could 
have looked on honor and death indiffer- 
ently, for could he have chosen between the 
two, he would undoubtedly have preferred 
honor. 

“The meaning of the passage of course is, 
that a sacrifice of honor would be too dear 
a price to pay for the preservation of life. 
Is not this more clearly expressed by the 
corrector ? 

‘Set honor in one eye, and death i’ the other, 

And I will look on death indifferently.’ "—P. 21. 


When a gentleman possessing the in- 
telligence of the editor of this pamphlet 
makes such a comment upon such a pas- 
sage, it is indeed almost enough to deter 
any One from putting on record his con- 
struction of a line in Shakespeare. This 
is almost as bad as Mr. Collier’s advocacy 
of the change in his folio of “oppression,” 
in Hamlet’s declaration, that he lacked 
gall “to make oppression bitter,” into 
transgression, on the ground that “it was 
not ‘oppression,’ but crime, that was to 
be punished by him.” Brutus evidently 
means, and says, that he will look on 
honor and death with equal indifference 
as far as his own fate is concerned. He 
adds, 


* For, let the gods so speed me, as I love 
The name of honor more than I fear death.” 
Act LY. Scrnz 3, 

“In the quarrel scene between Brutus 
and Cassius, the change of a single word 
makes an important difference in the cha- 
racter and temper of one of the persons. 
Cassius says— 

*A friend should bear his friend’s infirmities, 

But Brutus makes mine greater than they are,’ 
To which Brutus replies, 

*I do not, till you practise them on mo.’ 


“ According to this reading, Brutus seems 
to acknowledge that he has been exaggerat- 
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ing the frailties of Cassius; a confession 

which hardly seems to belong to the calm 

character of the ‘Noblest Roman,’ or likely 

to be made at the height of the dispute. 
“The line corrected reads thus, 

*I donot; though you practise them on me.’”—P, 23. 


But Brutus, whether it “seems to be- 
long to the calm cenoeter of the ‘ Noblest 

man ’” or not, has been “exaggerating 
the frailties of Cassius, as will appear to 
any one who will be at the pains of read- 
ing the previous part of the scene. Brutus, 
too, in spite of his “calm character ” had 
been hasty and ill-tem in this inter- 
view; and showed his nobility by. the 
manly openness of his after confession of 
his fault. 


“When I spoke that, I was ill-temper’d too.” 


MACBETH.—Aort L. Sozne 1, 
“ Soldier.—So they doubly redoubled strokes upon 
the foe.” 


“Steevens would strike out ‘so they,’ and 
read ‘redoubling ’ for ‘redoubled,’ in order 
to get rid of the irregularity in the metre. 
This is accomplished by the corrector, by 
9: simple erasure of the word ‘doubly.’ ”— 

» 24, . 


Unquestionably. And by the brief, 
easy, and justifiable process of “the simple 
erasure” of the word which he finds in 
the authentic text, he also loses the accu- 
mulative force which that word gives to 
the description, and destroys the allusion 
to the previous line. 


“ As cannons overcharg’d with double cracks, 
So they doubly redoubled strokes upon the foe.” 


Sogne 38. 

“ Macbeth.—I am Thane of Cawdor: 
If good, why do I yield to that suggestion, 
Whose horrid image doth unfix my hair, 
And make my seated heart knock at my ribs, 
Against the use of nature? Present fears 
Are less than horrible imaginings: 
My thought, whose murder yet is but fantastical, 
Shakes so my single state of man, that function 
Is smothered in surmise ; and nothing is 
But what is not.” 


“The correction of three blunders which 
the — may readily have committed, 
makes this passage more simple and con- 
sistent. 

* Whose horrid image doth afte my hair, 

And make my seated heart knock at my ribs, 
Against the use of nature? Present feats 

Are less than horrible imaginings ; 

My thought whose burthen yet is but fantastical,” do, 


= y changing a single letter in fears we 
greatly increase the anitthesis, and get rid 
of the obscurity which has always called 
for a note upon this line. The substitution 
of ‘ burthen,’ for the ‘murther,’ of the folio, 
mathe regarded as a happy emendation.’” 
—P. 26. 
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The passage is indeed rendered “ more 
simple;” but hardly in the sense in which 
the editor uses the word. Was Macbeth’s 
hair in continual danger of flying off, that 
it needed some horrid image to affix it? 
What feats had he performed that were 
less than his “ horrible imaginings ? = Se 
to the change of “ murder” into burthen, 
it is atrocious. The corrector and his 
editor seem to have been ignorant of the 
—* of “ phantasy” in Shakespeare’s 
time. They might have found it defined 
in Phillips’ New World of Words as “an 
inward Sense or Imagination, whereby 
any thing is represented to the Mind or 
imprinted on it.” The murder of Duncan 
was yet “but fantastical” to Macbeth’s 
thought,—that is, it was only “represented 
or imprinted ” on his mind. The changes 
achieve nothing but inconsistency and 
nonsense. 

In the fifth Scene of this Act, how the 
corrector impoverishes Lady Macbeth’s 
invocation, by changing, “And take 7 
milk for gall,” into, “ And turn my mil 
to gall!” and how plainly he points out 
the way to impair strength by addition, 
in making “ This ignorant present,” “This 
ignorant present time !” 

Act IIL Scns 4. 
“ Lady Macbeth.—The feast is sold, 
That is not often vouched,”— 

“¢Sold’ might have been mistaken for 
‘ cold,’ as the corrector and Pope have sug- 
gested.”—P. 28, 


Certainly ; and it might also have been 
mistaken for bold, fold, gold, hold, mold, 
told or wold. How gratifying that it was 
not mistaken for either ! 
Aor V. Scznx 38. 
“ Macbeth.—Send out more horses: skirr the coun- 
try round.” 

For “skirr” the corrector puts skirt, 
being evidently ignorant that “skirr,’ 
“secur,” “skur,” are but old forms of the 
word ‘scour,’ meaning, ‘to move rapidly 
over,’ as for instance, 

“The light shadows 
That, in a thought, scwr ore the fields of corn.” 
Beaum. & Fletcher, Bonduca, Act L. 8c. 1, 
HAMLET. 

There are several changes made in the 
text of this tragedy; but they are, with 
two exceptions, unworthy of notice; and 
upon one of these we shall defer our re- 
marks at present. The other is made in 
the following passage in the fourth Scene 
of the third Act. 


“ Hamlet,—-Why look you there! Look how it steals 


away; 
My father in bis babit as he lived! 
Look, where he goes, even now, out at the portal!” 
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“The expression ‘Look how it steals 
away,’ accords little with the general de- 
meanor of the ghost, or the peculiar cir- 
cumstances under which it was then refer- 
red to. The apparition was not disappear- 
ing in some remote corner of the chamber, 
but advancing to the door of the apartment, 
as the natural mode of exit. It is not diffi- 
cult to believe that Shakspeare wrote the 
line as it stands corrected in this folio: 


* Why look you there! Look how it stalks away.’ 


“It may be remarked that the movement 
of the ghost is described by this word in an 
earlier part of the play : 

* With martial stalk, hath he gone by our watch.’ ”—- 
P. 34, 


Under favor,—it would indeed be very 
difficult to believe that Shakepeare wrote 
the line thus; and the word in the origi 
accords exactly with the demeanor of the 
Ghost under the circumstances taking 
place when it was spoken. There is a 
peculiarity about the Ghost in Hamlet 
which is well worth consideration. It is 
not, like the ghosts which appear to Mac- 
beth and to Richard, the creation of a 
guilty and disturbed brain. The ghost of 
Hamilet’s father appears first to the senti- 
nels, and then to Horatio with them, and 
then to Hamlet, Horatio, and the senti- 


nels together; and yet when he reappears ~ 


to Hamlet, the Queen cannot see him. 
Without, at the present time, pursuing 
this subject, which furnishes occasion for 
interesting speculation, we will only re- 
mark that the bearing of the Ghost upon 
the first two occasions of his appearance 
in the tragedy, is no criterion by which 
to judge of the propriety of a word which 
describes his movement during the last,— 
the scene in question; because the cir- 
cumstances and the conditions of the last 
apparition are so widely different from 
those of the first two. And that Shake- 
speare conceived the third appearance with 
a very different design from that which 
controlled the others, is evident from the 
stage direction in this scene of the play, as 
it it was first published in 1603, before 
being “enlarged to almost as much againe 
as it was,” and worked into the wondrous 
form in which it has come down to us. 
In that edition, the direction in this scene 
is, Enter the ghost in his night gowne ; 
but in. the previous scenes he appeared 
armed “from top to toe, from head to 
foot.” Now it is very proper that a figure 
armed cap-a-pie should “stalk,” and 
equally so that one in a night gown should 
“steal;” and in this very edition of 1603, 
Hamlet says of the Ghost in this scene, 


“See how he steales away out of the Portal 
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So that Shakespeare in working over the 
tragedy, plainly retained both the idea and 
the word of his first conception. 


KING LEAR.—Act I. Sczunz 4 
“ Lear.--Hear, nature, hear! dear goddess hear! 
Suspend thy purpose, if thou didst intend 
To make this creature fruitfal.” 


“Two words added to the malediction 
of Lear,” says the editor, “serve to com- 
plete a line.” 

“ Hear nature, hear! dear goddess hear @ father /" 

They do serve to complete a line of five 
feet ; but they serve for nothing else, ex- 
cept to weaken the invocation by adding 
to it, and to destroy a fine dramatic effect 
by filling up a pause. 


Aor IL Sounz 4. 
* Lear. To be a comrade with the wolf and owl; (2.) 
To wage against the enmity o’ the air;” (1) 


“The figures placed against these lines 
by the corrector, indicate that their order 
should be reversed. If this is done, it de- 
stroys the emendation in Mr. Collier’s folio, 
where the wolf is made to howl, ‘ necessity’s 
sharp pinch.’”—P. 38. 


It is said that there is nothing without 
its use; and here at last appears a use to 
which Mr. Collier’s folio can be put. The 
fear of destroying one villainous emen- 
dation, can deter us from perpetrating 
another. Truly nothing is made in vain! 
“ Sweet are the uses of adversity.” 


Act III. Sczne 7. 
* Gloster—The sea with such a storm as his baro 
head 
In hell black night endured, would have buoy’d up 
And quenched the stilled fires.” 


The corrector for “buoy’d up” reads 
“boil’d up,” which is certainly a very 
clever guess; and we confess that there 
seems good reason for taking the sugges- 
tion into consideration. The change, for a 
wonder, is not from poetry to prose: the 
idea of the sea boiling up to and quench- 
ing the stars being quite in Shakespeare’s 
bold manner, and not unlike that in the 
lines in the Tempest : 

“The sky it seems would pour down stinking pitch, 
But that the sea, mounting to the welkin’s cheek, 
Dashes the fire out.”— 


or that in this passage in Pericles : 


“ But sea room, an the brine and cloudy billow kiss 
the moon, I care not.” 


Is it quite sense to make the sea at 
nce buoy up and ch “the stilled 


0 
fires” ? Does not the quenching them, 
the puttihg them out of existence, preclude 
altogether the idea of buoying them up? 


—for buoying is not a momentary act, 
but is in its essence, more or less prolong- 
ed. And is it at all natural to connect 
the idea of a violent storm at sea with 
that of the buoying power of the angry 
waters? One thing is certain.—that if the 
word be not “ buoy’d,” it must be boil’d. 
The mistake of printing one for the other 
might be easily made. 


OTHELLO.—Acrt IV. Sczne 2. 
“ Desdemona.—If e'er my will did trespass ‘gainst 
his love, 
Either in discourse of thought, or actual deod; &c. 


“The line,” says the editor, “is ey 
come and stronger, if we read wi 
ope and the corrector, 


‘Either in discourse, or thought, or actual deod!’” 


Beyond a question; and let us also, in 
Hamlet's first soliloquy, for, 
“ A beast that wants discourse of reason 
Would have mourn’d longer,” 
read, 
“ A beast that wants discourse or reason,” d&e. 


Scunz 3, 

“ Desdemona’s song is described as an ‘old 
thing;’ this the corrector alters to ‘odd 
thing.’ ‘Mo women’ and ‘mo men’ in the 
last line of the song are changed to ‘no 
women’ and ‘no men,.’—P, 46.” 


Hamlet again comes to our aid, and in 
the words of the Ghost we exclaim, “O 
horrible! O horrible! most horrible !” 


Aor V. Sozwz 2. 
* Othello.—Put out the light, and then, put out the 
light! 


If I quench thee, thou flaming minister,” &c. 


“Tt is possible,” says the editor, “that the 
line should read,” 


“ Put out the light, and then put ont thy light!” 


A legal Shakesperian writes to us upon 
this passage, that he thinks that Othello 
designed to damage ‘the ancient lights’ of 
Desdemona ; which we were at loss to 
understand, until Yankee Sullivan, having 
fallen in with the fashion: of Shakesperian 
annotation, informed us, that Othello evi- 
dently meant ‘to shut up her peepers:’ 
while a nautical friend of his reads, 


* Put out the light, or rather douse the glim !” 


All of which, together with the emenda- 
tion of the corrector, we commend to the 
serious consideration of the next editor 
of Shakespeare. 


“ Othello, one, whose hand, 
Like the base Judean, threw a pearl away 
Richer than all his tribe.” 
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“The corrector substitutes ‘gyptian’ 
for ‘base Judean. ’” 

‘ Like the Egyptian, threw a pearl away.’ 

At the bottom of the page he writes this 
note: ‘ Alluding to the story of the Aigyp- 
tian thief” It will be remembered that a 
reference to this story occurs in the Twelfth 
Night. 

“Like to the Egyptian thief at point of death, 

Kill what I love.”—P. 47. 


In the names of Shaeffer, Guttenberg 
and Dr. Faustus, how could Egyptian 
have been mistaken for “ base Indian,” or 
“base Judean?” The allusion to throw- 
ing away a pearl, and to the baseness and 
the tribe of the reckless thrower, make 
it plain to us that the poet had in his 
mind the murder of Marianne by Herod, as 
many others have supposed before us ; but 
whether this opinion be correct or not, 
Egyptian is as much out of the question 
as Kamschatkan or Californian. 

We are aware that we have devoted 
more attention to these emendations than 
their intrinsic importance justifies; but 
as we went over them, they seemed to 
offer eligible opportunities to show into 
what absurdities these attempts to mend 
the authentic text of Shakespeare are al- 
most sure to lead those who make them. 
If we have done this effectually, our time 
and that of our readers has not been thown 
away. 


MR. COLLIER’s FOLIO.oF 1632, 


It may interest our readers to know 
that since the appearance of our last article 
upon Mr. Collier’s folio, we have, by the 
kindness of Mr. Collier and through the 
courtesy of the Earl of Ellesmere, had the 
opportunity of examining impressions of 
some private plates of facsimiles from 
several pages of*that volume. They con- 
tain brief extracts from seventeen plays: 
Tempest, Two Gentlemen of Verona, As 
You Like It, Taming of the Shrew, 
Twelfth Night, Winter's Tale, Henry 
V., Richard HI, Troilus and Cressida, 
Coriolanus, Titus Andronicus, Timon 
A Athens, Macbeth, Hamlet, Othello, 

nthony and Cleopatra, and Cym- 
beline. A close examination of these fac- 
similes, has furnished us with cumula- 
tive evidence in favor of the conclusions 
to which we had previously arrived. In 
our article of October last we remarked 
“ The corrections appear in various colored 
inks, as Mr. Collier admits, and, as we 
shall presently see, in the writing of vari- 
ous hands.” Mr. Collier makes this ad- 
mission on p. viii. of the Introduction to 
his Notes and Emendations, where he 
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says: “The ink was of various shad 
differing sometiraes on the same page,’ 
&c. ‘That. the emendations were in vari- 
ous hands, we saw, it will be remembered 
from a comparison of the several emenda- 
tions upon the single facsimile page pub- 
lished by Mr. Collier. He himself was, 
to use his own words, “once disposed to 
think that two distinct hands had been 
employed upon them,” but, as he warmed 
into the study and support of them, he 
changed his mind. The additional fac- 
similes from these seventeen plays show 
the same difference in the character of the 
handwriting which we previously pointed 
out; and it is worthy of especial remark 
that in those cases in which entire lines 
are supplied, the manuscript is in that 
painstaking but feebler hand in which the 
line “So rushing in the bowels of the 
French” appears upon the published fac- 
simile page. These wholesale interpola- 
tions are evidently the contribution of one 
person, who perhaps did not trouble him- 
self about the smaller changes. The 
want of space for a whole line will not 
account for this change of hand, because 
stage directions of much greater length 
than any line are inserted in the bold, 
free hand in which “same” appears at the 
top of the published facsimile page. 

The very look of one of these facsimiles 
would seem fatal to the least pretence in 
favor of the authority of the volume. 
Types can but poorly convey the effect of 
the changes upon the eye; but they may 
help the imagination to picture the appear- 
ance of the page. The passage which we 
refer to is the following, from Titus An- 
dronicus, Act IT. Sc. 2. 


“ Tit.—The hunt is up, the morn is bright and gay, 
The fields are fragrant, and the woods are green: 
Uncouple here, and let us make a bay, 

And wake the emperor and his lovely bride, 
And rouse the prince; and ring a hunter’s peal, 
That all the court may echo with the noise. 
Sons, let it be your charge, as it is ours, 

To tend the emperor's person carefully : 

I have been troubled in my sleep this night, 
But dawning day new comfort has inspir’d.” 


This is thus changed in Mr. Collier’s folio; 
the original words being erased, and the 
substitutes, here in italics, written in the 
margin : 


“ Tit,—The hunt is up, the morn is bright and gay, 
The fields are fragrant, and the woods are wide, 
Uncouple here, and let us make a bay, 

And wake the emperor and his lovely bride, 
And rouse the prince, and sing a hunter's rownd, 
That all the court may echo with the sound, 
Sons, let it be your charge, ang so will J, 

To attend the emperor's person carefully : 

I have been troubled in my sleep this night, 

But dawning day brought comfort and delight.” 
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Can any man in his senses believe that 
“green” could be misprinted for wide 
“peal” for round, “noise” for sound, 
“as it is ours” for and so will I, “new” 
for brought, and “inspired” for delight ; 
and that all these errors, with two others, 
could occur in ten lines? The supposition 
is too absurd for a moment’s consideration. 
The words do not bear the slightest pos- 
sible likeness to each other; and besides, 
we must remember that if Mr. Collier’s 
folio be worth any thing as an authority, 
the compositor made these mistakes, which 
are impossible under any circumstances, 
even when he had rhymes to guide him, 
And yet we are asked to believe that this 
is possible ; and also that the author in- 
stead of writing such sense as, 


“ Sons, let it be your charge, as it is ours, 
To tend the emperor's person carefully,” 


wrote, for the sake of rhyme, such non- 
sense as, 


“ Sons, let it be your charge, and so will J, 
To tend the emperor's person carefully ”! 


and that the compositor ‘set up’ “ and so 
will J” when “as it is ours” was before 
his eyes. 

It looks fatally absurd, too, in the fac- 
simile from Hamlet, Act V. Se. 2, to see 
“sweet Prince” obliterated with a stroke 
of the pen, and be blest substituted for it, 
for the sake of a rhyme to “rest” in the 
next line, which is then followed by an 
impudent, gag-like 


is 


the rest of the play being stricken out. 
But if the folio have any authority, we 
must believe in all these impossible errors 
of the press, and believe that Shakespeare 
did not write the last part of the last 
scene to be played. For authority implies 
aright to submission, irrespective of any 
exercise of reason or preference on the 
part of the person submitting. To contend 
for the authority of a part only, greater 
or less, of the emendations in this or any 
other folio, is to contend for a patent, pal- 
pable absurdity ; just as if a legatee were 
to claim that such parts of the will of the 
testator as accorded with his, the legatee’s, 
views, had authority, but that those which 
he did not like had no authority. If we 
defer to a single change in Mr. Collier’s 
or in Mr. Quincy’s folio because of its 
authority, we must defer to all; for 
we have the same testimony, or rather 
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want of testimony, to the authenticity of 
all the changes that we have to that of 
any one of them, Therefore, as the few 
and a age diminishing believers in Mr. 
Collier’s folio, can bring themselves to 
contend for only a majority of its changes 
of the authentic text, and as Mr. Collier 
himself says that “it is not to be under- 
stood that he approves of all the changes 
in the text,” * even the discoverer and the 
advocates of this volume exercise their 
individual judgment in accepting or re- 
jecting the changes of the text in it; and, 

their own confession, do not defer to 
its authority. Thus they yield the only 
essential point. There can be no objection 
to any man, or any number of men, amus- 
ing themselves by making needless and 
absurd changes in the text of any author, 
so long as they do not contend for the 
authenticity of those changes, and insist 
upon their usurpation of the authority 
of the original text. As Mr. Collier and 
his dwindling band of submissive followers 
acknowledge that they do not contend for 
all the changes, the only important point 
in dispute is gained ; and they themselves, 
by their exercise of judgment as to which 
they should approve and which the 
should condemn, have applied Malone’s 
unexceptionable rule to them as “arbitrary 
emendations, . . . . made at the will and 
pleasure of the conjecturer, . . . . not au- 
thorized by authentic copies printed or 
manuscript,. . . . and to be judged of by 
their reasonableness or probability.” 
The verdict of Shakesperian scholars upon 
their “reasonableness or probability ” 
has been unanimous, that about one thou- 
sand of the one thousand and thirteen, 
are unreasonable and improbable; and 
the good sense and instinctive perception 
of the intelligent readers of Shakespeare 
is fast leading them to the same conclu- 
sion. 

We have heard it objected to the una- 
nimous opinion of the editors and critics 
against the worth of Mr. Collier’s folio, . 
though never by an intelligent and unin- 
terested man, that the majority of the ob- 
jectors were biased by the fact that they 
were about themselves to publish edi- 
tions of Shakespeare’s works. The mix- 
ture of folly and audacity in this attack 
upon the motives instead of the arguments 
of the Shakesperian editors passes un- 
derstanding. use a volume has been 
discovered containing changes in the text, 
all of which (according to Mr. Collier) 
should not be received, but some of which 
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are changes for the better, editors of 
editions about to appear are interested in 
decrying those changes—the very changes 
which would (according to Mr. Collier) 
give value to new editions, and in the 
choice of which a new and wide field is 
opened for the labors of editors and com- 
mentators! The absurdity of the objection 
is so obvious as only to need pointing out. 
Why! there is not an editor or Shake- 
sperian scholar in England or America who 
is not personally interested in the attention 
directed to Mr. Collier’s folio; and, with 
the possible exception of Mr. Knight, not 
one who does not look upon that folio as 
furnishing a few happy conjectural emen- 
dations to be embodied in the text of his 
forthcoming edition, and as requiring from 
him much additional editorial labor. But 
because there are a dozen or even twenty 
happy conjectural corrections of the typo- 
graphical errors in the original folio, no 
intelligent reader, not to say critic, of 
Shakespeare, will quietly submit to the 
wanton alteration of a thousand words 
and phrases which need no correction. 

A passage in the Stationer’s address to 
the Reader in the first folio of Beaumont 
& Fletcher’s Plays, published in 1647, 
which we have never seen noticed, has an 
important bearing upon Mr. Collier’s folio, 
and adds greatly to the evidence in, favor 
of the absolute authority of the original 
folio of Shakespeare’s works, and against 
that of the early quarto editions. Here 
is the passage. 

“One thing I must answer before it bee 
objécted; tis this: When these Comedies 
and Tragedies were F paren on the Stage, 
the Actours omitted some Scenes and Pas- 
sages (with the Authour’s consent) as occa- 
sion led them; and when private friends 
desired a copy, they then (and justly too) 
transcribed what they Acted. But now 
you have both All that was Acted, and all 
that was not; even the perfect full ori- 
ginalls without the least mutilation.” 


It has been reasonably conjectured by 
his editors and commentators, that the 
early quarto editions of Shakespeare’s 
plays were surreptitiously printed from 
the actors’ parts, which were obtained 
separately, and written out in proper order 
to form the entire play. Here, however, 
we have positive and direct contemporary 
evidence that it was the habit of the actors 
in Shakespeare’s time and in the succeed- 
ing generation, to give copies of the acting 
copy to their private friends, and that in 
so doing they “ transcribed what they 
acted,” omitting such scenes and passages 
as were omitted in the representation. 
Here we have the surreptitious appearance 
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of the quartos and their di ment with 
the text of the authentic folio of 1623, 
(published by Shakespeare’s friends, fel- 
low-actors, and business partners, from 
his own manuscripts, with “hardly a 
blot” in them,) and also a great number 
of the changes in Mr. Collier’s folio 
clearly accounted for. 

The process, as this important passa 
shows, was this. The author furnished 
the original MS. This was copied and 
cut down for stage use; from this 
copy the actors’ parts were taken; and 
“ when their private friends desired a copy, 
they then transcribed what they acted,” 
and thus their friends had for their own 
use and that of such printers as would 
pay for it, the copy of a copy of part of 
a mutilated copy. 

Such “authorities” evidently directed 
the labors of the first corrector who 
worked on Mr. Collier’s folio. In the 
succeeding generation, (for it should be 
remembered that Shakespeare had been 
dead sixteen, and had ceased. writing 
nearly thirty years before this famous folio 
was printed,) he obtained copies of copies 
of the mutilated stage copy of the day, 
and made the text of his folio conform to 
it. This accounts for the changes for the 
sake of rhyme (made by the caprice of 
the actors), the striking out of portions 
of the text, and the cutting off of all that 
part of the final scene of Hamlet, which 
occurs after the action is finished, and 
thereby spoils what in histrionic phrase is 
called ‘the tag’ of the piece. It is quite 
natural that such a copy should contain 
many acceptable corrections of the typo- 
graphical errors in the original; and this 
does contain about two hundred such, at 
least one hundred and seventy-three of 
which, as we have seen by collation (Put- 
nam’s Magazine for October, 1853), had 
been made by modern editors previous to 
Mr. Collier’s discovery of the volume. It 
is also quite natural that a volume so 
corrected in the beginning, and which 
afterward was evidently subjected to the 
conjectural manipulation which the many 
copies’ still existing in the possession of 
Mr. Halliwell, Mr. Singer and Mr. Quincy 
prove to have been the common lot of folios 
in the latter part of the seventeenth century 
—it is natural that such a volume should 
contain the thousand needless and insuffer- 
able mutilations which, embodied in the 
text which Mr. Collier, in spite of his ad- 
mission that he cannot approve of all the 
changes, has presumed to publish as “ The 
Plays of Shakespeare,” make that edition 
incomparably the worst of the many bad 
editions which have been published. 
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ORTHOGRAPHY OF SHAKESPEARE’S NAME. 


Those who have read with attention the 
previous Shakesperian papers in this 
Magazine, and are paying the same com- 
pliment to this, will observe that we now 
spell the poet’s name Shak re, though 
heretofore we have spelled it Shi ; 
For such a change it is right to render a 
reason. We used the latter orthography, 
—Shakspere,—on the ground that it is 
but proper to spell a man’s name as he 
himself spells it; and Sir Francis Madden 
has shown, beyond a question, that in 
four of the six genuine signatures of 
Shakespeare which have come down to 
us, the name is written by the poet 
himself, Shakspere. The remaining two, 
though most illegibly written, evidently 
contain eleven or twelve letters. More 
than this, it is very evident that the name 
was originally, and, indeed, as late as the 
earlier years of William Shakespeare him- 
self, pronounced Shak-sper. The manner 
in which it is spelled in the old records 
in which it is found, varies almost to the 
extreme capacity of letters to change 
places and produce a sound approximating 
to that of the name as we pronounce it. 
It appears as Chacksper — Shaxpur— 
Shaxper— Schaksper — Schakesper — 
Schakespeyr — Shagspere — Saxpere — 
Shaxpere—Shaxpeare—Shaxsper—Shax- 
spere — Shaxespere — Shakspere — Shak- 
spear — Shakspeere — Shackspeare — 
Shackespeare — Shackespere—Shakspeyr 
— Shaksper—Shakespere—Shakyspere— 
Shakespire—Shakespeire — Shakespear— 
Shakaspeare; and there are even other 
varieties of its orthography. 

It is remarkable that the older the 
record, the more the spelling con- 
forms to the pronunciation, Shak-sper or 
Shax-pur. But it is equally remarkable 
that on the title-pages of all the editions 
of Shakespeare’s plays published during 
his life, almost without exception, as well 
as upon that of the original folio, his name 
is spelled Shakespeare. More than this: 
in the first folio edition of Ben Jonson’s 
works, published in 1616, and carefully 
edited by Jonson himself, Shakespeare's 
name occurs twice in the lists of principal 
actors, and is in both instances spelled 
with the e in the first syllable and the a 
in the second ; and not only so, but in the 
second list, that appended to Sejanus, 
the syllables are separated with a hyphen, 
and the second begins with a capital 
letter, thus—Swake-Sprare. 

This, when taken in connection with 
the evidence of the title-pages of the 
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quartos and the original folio, and also 
of the list of actors given in the latter, . 
shows, beyond a question, that the name 
was pronounced and written Shake-speare 
in Shakespeare’s day, and by those who 
were in habits of constant intercourse with 
him who made it illustrious. For it is 
impossible to pronounce Shake-speare, 
Shak-sper. It is also important to notice 
that in all the lists of actors given in Jon- 
son’s folio of 1616, nine in number, the 
several names, which are frequently re- 
peated, are always spelled in the same 
way,—a rare, in fact, an un led co- 
incidence in any book of the time. This 
shows how carefully Jonson corrected his 
proof; and also that the spelling Shake- 
speare was not the result of capricious 
orthography. 

But, it may be asked, did not Shake- 
speare know how to write his own name? 
and must we not conform to his mode of 
spelling it? To the last query we answer 
no; not of necessity. For,as Mr. Hunter 
asks, shall Lady Jane Grey become Lady 
Jane Graye? shall the Dudleys become 
te a by the Cromwells, Crumwells, 
&e., &e., &., because it is certain that 
they spelled their names thus? This is a 
decisive question. As to Shakespeare’s 
knowledge of the mode of writing his own 
name, it must be remembered that, in his 
lifetime, there arose a necessity for a 
change in the spelling. When Robert 
Cook, Clarencieux King at Arms, because 
John Shaksper had become a man of 
substance and consideration, and had 
married into the gentle blood of the 
Ardens, gave him armorial bearings,’ he 
saw and seized the opportunity which the 
name afforded for punning blazonry; and 
giving the worthy high bailiff the right to 
bear a spear or ona bend sable, he changed 
him and his descendants from Shakspers 
to Shake-speares from that time forward. 
But old customs change with difficulty, 
and endured longer then than now; and 
thus it was that something of the old style 
of spelling the name clung to the Shake- 
speares in Stratford; and even that Wil- 
liam Shakespeare himself when he went 
to London did not entirely lay aside the 
habit of his early youth; though all those 
to whom his name then was new wrote it, 
as they and he pronounced it,—Shake- 
speare. These reasons, and the explicit 
testimony of Jonson, the printers of the 
quartos, and the editors of the original 
folio, have convinced us almost against 
our will, that Shakespeare, not Shakspere 
is the better mode of writing the name. 












Fok many years, I had desired to visit 
the noted mineral regions of South 
Eastern Missouri, but professional engage- 
ments had hitherto prevented. My long 
cherished design was accomplished in the 
autumn of 1853. In company with a 
friend, I left home in my buggy, equipped 
with all necessary appurtenances for a 
somewhat tedious journey, through a wild 
rough region. Desiring to see somewhat 
of “Egypt,” we kept the Illinois side of 
the Mississippi River, as far as St. Gene- 
vieve, which lies sixty miles south of St. 
Louis. The first night we passed at Wa- 
terloo, a thriving county seat, twenty-five 
miles southeast from St. Louis. The 
town and neighboring county are fast 
filling ys At ps the lower order of Ger- 
mans, a hard working and hard drinking 
people, who seem to be about to take 
complete possession of the best portions 
of Illinois and Missouri. Southern I]linois, 
long before the German invasion, was 
known as “Egypt” by all outsiders; its 
settlers being mostly from the ground 
tier of the population of Kentucky and 
Tennessee, poor, shiftless, ignorant and 
indolent. In moral and intellectual cul- 
ture, and also in horti- and agriculture, 
the State of Illinois tapers off as you 
travel southward, just as it does topo- 
graphically and geographically upon the 
maps, till you get to Cairo. This is its 
present status—what it may be when our 
system of railroads shall be completed, 
is a question ; let us postpone an answer 
for ten years, . 
The next day we rode over a hilly and 
heavily timbered country, sparsely settled 
even by Germans, until, at about noon, 
we came in sight again of the American 
Bottom, at the verge of the steep bluffs 
which every where inclose the river. 
Here we had one of those magnificent 
views which are only to be found in the 
vicinity of western rivers. Little lakes 
here sparkled in the sunshine, and there 
darkened in the shade of passing clouds, 
Broad meadows, green and cheerful, 
spread out in all directions, losing them- 
selves only under the shadow of giant 
cypresses, moisture-loving cotton woods, 
and in the embrace of tangled vines. 
Here the vegetable luxuriance of the tro- 
pics is tempered and diminished but 
slightly by the blasts and chills of our 
uncertain winter. We ought to have 
tigers, lions, and anacondas in these jun- 
gles and marshes, and the fact of their 
pertinacious avoi of our excellent 
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accommodations, can only be accounted 
for by their lack of an educated taste, or a 
decided want of natural judgment. 

With some difficulty we descended the 
eg ny hill, the road being badly gul- 
ied by a recent rain, but at length found 
ourselves riding along a narrow path, di- 
rectly under ragged cliffs of carboniferous 
limestone, which every where threatened 
to topple down and put a sudden quietus 
on us and our journey. The immense 
masses of rock, thrown promiscuously all 
around, and the smaller fragments (about 
the size and shape of a blacksmith’s anvil) 
which constituted the pavement over 
which we rode, reminded us of walks at 
Niagara under the cliffs—not quite as 
smooth and nicely rolled and gravelled as 
a garden walk. We found a substitute 
for the roar of the falls, in the voice of 
the wind among the thrifty trees, which 
every where, in spite of any uncertainty 
of tenure, had planted themselves and 
forced their way between the edges and 
interstices of incumbent rocks. Sgon we 
came to a little stream of water, which 
crossed our track with such swiftness as 
to attract our curiosity towards its source. 
We alighted from the carriage, and a few 
yards walk brought us where the stream 
rushed horizontally from the bowels of 
the bluff, its diameter being about the 
size of a pipe of wine, and its current as 
swift as the arrow, so that it made a very 
respectable cataract ; in fact, it seemed to 
laugh and spread itself still more while 
we looked on, as if rejoicing to be able to 
prove even to fwo admirers, “ fit atidience 
though few,” that some things could be 
done in Illinois, as well as in other places. 
Probably, this was the outlet of one of 
the “sink-holes” common in the limestone 
regions. In dry times, doubtless the 
stream is nowhere, but a very heavy 
rain had fallen two days previous, and 
caused all this commotion, and more also, 
as will be seen hereafter. Hurrying on 
as:fast as possible, that is, nearly as fast 
as a terrapin with a live coal on his back, 
we arrived at length at a little French 
village called Prairie de Rocher, which is 
one of the earliest settlements on the Mis- 
sissipi, being nearly 150 years old. Its 
population must have increased at a rate 
rather unusual to western towns, there 
being nearly twenty houses in the place in 
1853. The inhabitants are old Fogies to 
a man, woman and child—all French, 
with a stubborn love for ancient pony- 
carts and white-wash. We dined at a 
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very neat little tavern, and pushed on. 
Passing through the sleepy-looking street 
of the village, we came suddenly on the 
banks of the little stream before men- 
tioned, and a few miles further, we found 
it directly crossing our path, as it did 
near its source; but here, it was quite 
another sort of thing, it had spread over 
a breadth of a hundred yards, besides 
scooping out for itself a comfortable bed 
in the middle, which two Creole French- 
men, whom we met hunting, assured us 
would not be so very comfortable for us, 
if we got into it, the water being deep, 
and the mud under it deeper. In short, 
they told us it was absolutely impassable. 
It was very easy to go back and give up 
the ohject of our journey altogether. We 
could take another road and go down to 
Kaskaskia, twelve or fifteen miles, cross 
the river, and. come up on the other side 
a like distance, or we could leave our 
horse, swim the stream and do the rest 
of the journey on foot, neither of these 
plans was very agreeable. We then asked 
our Frenchmen, if there were no other 
place to cross the stream; they told us, 
pointing jn a certain direction, that we 
might possibly cross there, as the water 
was not so deep. “How deep is it?” 
“Probably, it will come into your wagon 
a leetle.” We offered money, if they 
would in and sound, which they res- 
pectfully declined, though. with assurances 
of their distinguished consideration. H. 
and I, then held a council of war, and 
came to the decision to risk crossing, our 
Frenchmen, agreeing, like some other 
European powers, to stand by, at safe dis- 
tance, and see us into or out of this “free 
fight” just as fate might order. We put 
our luggage on the seat, I plied the whip— 
the horse took to the water, and in a few 
seconds, he was floundering in the mud, 
with the water six inches deep in the 
bottom of the buggy. Bob seemed deter- 
mined to drown himself, endeavoring all 
the time to get his head under water. 
H. being a man of enterprise and strong 
physical force, stripped and jumped into 
the vasty and nasty deep, with intent to 
take the horse by the head, and lead him 
through. But Bob probably had never 
seen a naked man before, and, being a 
western horse, his acquaintance with the 
best styles of statuary was rather limited. 
The consequence was, that our nude 
Apollo so terrified the horse, that he gave 
a sudden convulsive plunge which broke 
a shaft of the hest material, and 
greatly damaged the harness, after which 
struggle, he quietly settled down again 
into the mud, I being no longer able to 
VOL. 111.—20 
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keep his nose out of the water. H. then 
released him from the thills, and fairly 
him by main force into shoal 
water, when the beast got up, and at- 
tempted to run, but was secured by the 
Frenchmen, who thus manifested a dispo- 
sition, at all hazards, to preserve a balance 
of power, so far as it could be done with- 
out detriment to themselves. These men 
then consented to be hired to come in, 
and help us out of our predicament. We 
had now to follow a mere bridle path for 
several miles, over and around fallen 
and through brake and tangled brier, till 
we arrived on the bank of the Mississippi, 
where we saw the long-hidden sun just 
dipping his disk behind the hills. For- 
tunately the ferryman, with his small 
flat-boat, was ready, and we were safely 
rowed across, for the nice little sum of 
$1,50. On our complaining somewhat of 
the exorbitance of this tax, he informed 
us that he had only a dozen jobs or so, in 
the course of a year, and he must have 
enough to keep up the concern. 
Immediately on landing on the western 
bank of the river, we met with decided 
evidence, in the shape of huge piles of pig- 
iron, that we were in the great mineral 
region of the West. It was the first 
place we had seen, except Galena, where 
pigs of metal were more plentiful than 
pigs of pork. Two miles down the river, 
rought us to St. Genevieve, where we 
were soon comfortably housed in the 
hotel of Mr. Dutchaminny—no Dutch- 
man at all, as his name would seem to 
imply, but a very sociable, gentlemanly 
Frenchman—a politiean, formerly mem- 
ber of the Senate of Missouri. He is the 
best specimen of landlords to be found 
west of the Alleghanies. In general, our 
western landlords partake of the careless, 
independent manners of the other inhab- 
itants. They behave as if they feel they 
are doing you an extraordinary and un- 
deserved dows, by allowing you to stay 
in their houses at all. Traveller! visit ~ 
my friend Dutchaminny, if you want to 
find a courteous landlord, good fare, good 
beds, and good servants, at reasonable 
rates. H., who is an ultra-abolitionist, and 
for a good while Director of the Grand 
Junction Underground, did not relish see- - 
ing so many of his colored brothers and 
sisters in bonds, and I was in great fear 
lest he should make use of the old flat- 
boat in the night, and leave me and good 
Mr. Dutchaminny in the lurch. But the 
cold bath and other toils of the journey 
made him speedily forget his colored 
brethren, in the strong embraces of Mor- 
pheus; and as I have seen no advertise- 
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ment of runaway negroes from St. Gen- 
evieve, I infer that he forgot to furnish 
any tickets during his stay. We left St. 
Genevieve at 7 A. M., in excellent 
spirits, at the thought that our whole 
day’s journey of forty-three miles must be 
accomplished on an excellent plank road, 
surveyed and laid out by my old college 
friend, Singleton. A few miles of travel 
convinced us that report had not belied 
the road. We had both travelled on four 
or five plank roads in Illinois, and were 
obliged to yield the palm to this. The 
planks were four inches thick—the grades 
all easy, though the natural country was 
abominably hilly and broken—its cul- 
verts, bridges, &c., were all of the best 
material and workmanship. The whole 
affair was no sixpenny operation, design- 
ed for a mere beginning, and accommo- 
dated to the poverty of the country 
through which it passed. It cost about 
$200,000, and was designed to stand a 
while after being finished. 

About five miles from the river, we met 
the first object of much interest to a mine- 
ralogist. It was a fine bed of pure car- 
bonate of lime, very white, and so soft as 
to be rubbed off with the fingers and on 
our clothes. If it is not oolite, it an- 
swers the description of it, as well as any 
thing I have seen. Here was a steam 
saw-mill, sawing blocks of this rock into 
slabs for coping, &c. 

The country for twenty miles abound- 
ed in oak timber of various species. We 
saw but few cabins or houses, and those 
were inhabited chiefly by Germans and 
Frenchmen, who had seized on the only 
tillable patches of earth in this region— 
little valleys between the everlasting hills ; 
and who eke out a living by keeping sheep 
and cattle, suffering them to wander at 
will, in summer and winter, over the un- 
fenced country. As to the amount of 
corn and potatoes which they raise on 
their nineteen-cornered lots, I got no sta- 
tistics, but I reckon, judging from the 
spindled appearance of the stalks when 
we passed, that this year they must have 

ered a couple of bushels to the acre. 
Limestone, however, is plentiful, cropping 
out very conveniently, all around and 
above the dwellings ; and, in some places, 
we observed stone walls, a great rarity in 
the West, and a pleasant sight to an 
Eastern man. In the first twenty miles, 
we met more than fifty teams, loaded 
with pig and bloom iron, after which we 
ceased to count them, though they con- 
tinued as abundant to the end of our jour- 
ney. The wagons are generally drawn 
by four or six mules, though sometimes 
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by oxen, and they haul an average of 
1000 lbs. to each mule, though often 
much more. The wagoners are allowed 
twenty cents per hundred for hauling to 
St. Genevieve, and they accomplish the 
journey there and back in three days. 

We began now to pass occasional yel- 
low pine trees, growing out of beds of 
gravel (drift), of which the whole surface 
of the country seemed to be composed. 
In this gravelly soil, intermixed with red 
clay, we began to observe very plentiful 
traces of iron. The streams also were 
clear, and ran swiftly over pebbled beds, 
very different in style from the dull, 
muddy, cat-fish creeks, so common in 
Illinois and Northern Missouri. Twenty- 
five miles from St. Genevieve we came to 
a pretty extensive forge, owned by Baily, 
Prewitt & Co., who produce from six to 
eight tons of iron per day. Their ore 
comes exclusively from the Iron Moun- 
tain, by arrangement. From July Ist to 
October Ist, 1853, 249 tons of pig-metal 
and blooms were sent to St. Genevieve 
from this forge. It was not in working 
order when we arrived, the hammer being 
broken. 

Three miles further ride brought us to 
Farmington, a pleasant little village, lying 
in a fertile basin of land, and around 
which were some very respectable and 
productive farms. After dinner, we com- 
menced our travels again, and six miles 
east of Iron Mountain, came upon the 
first formation of granite. For this, our 
eager eyes had been on the watch ever 
since we left St. Genevieve, and it gave 
us as much joy as the first sight of the 
hills of New- England gives to him who 
has been long absent, living in regions 
where for years he has seen nothing but 
monotonous stratifications. This old hill 
was surmounted by a cap of red granite, 
resting on a bigger head and body of the 
same, and all covered with mosses and 
lichens. We mounted the highest pin- 
nacle, and made the woods resound with 
three cheers for old Massachusetts. The 
rock here is sienite rather than granite— 
hornblende taking the place of mica, 
which is absent. It disintegrates easily, 
in consequence of the softness of the feld- 
spar, and the action of the weather upon 
it here, and throughout this region, has 
given a peculiar rotundity to every mass 
of rock, great or small. 

About sunset, we arrived at Iron 
Mountain village. We found at the sup- 
per table a very intelligent German, who 
was, like ourselves, on a tour of observa- 
tion. He had just come down from the 
Iron Mountain, but offered to escort us to 
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the summit, and as it was bright moon- 
light, we decided to forget our fatigue, 
and accept his offer. There was no road, 
not even a footpath, any where. Trav- 
ellers here are all men of genius, who 
strike out original tracks—never follow- 
ing the footsteps of their predecessors, 
however illustrious. Consequently, we 
had to toil our weary way through the 
brush to the very top. We walked the 
entire distance over a solid iron pave- 
ment, which resounded to our footsteps, 
like a brick sidewalk to the iron-heeled 
boots that tramp over it in the still mid- 
night. Occasionally, we paused to pick 
up fragments of the pavement, to assure 
ourselves it was no vulgar stone we were 
walking on, and we found it always solid 
iron ore. You cannot pick up a stone 
any where on the surface of the moun- 
tain, and I was forcibly reminded of the 
description of the land of Canaan—“ A 
land whose stones are iron.” Next day, 
we travelled over the entire surface of 
the mountain. It is 250 feet high, has a 
superficial area of 500 acres, and seems 
to be, throughout its whole length and 
breadth and depth, composed of specular 
peroxyd of iron. So far as any excava- 
tions have been made, the same appear- 
ances are presented as at the surface, viz., 
pieces of iron ore, from the size of a lady’s 
thimble to the size of a man’s head, 
closely packed together with a slight fill- 
ing-in of brown clay. On the very top 
of the hill, however, the masses are much 
larger, some of several tons weight. All 
the diggings are at the bottom of the hill, 
close as possible to the only furnace yet 
erected there. The workmen seem to be 
digging the hill down bodily with mat- 
tocks, as if making a deep cut for a rail- 
road. The hill. however, will outlast 
several generations of Irishmen at the 
rate they are working now. 

We were introduced by our German 
friend to Mr. Valle, one of the principal 
owners of the works, and also to Mr. 
Scott. manager and part owner. These 
gentlemen were very civil to us, and in- 
vited us to witness the operation of cast- 
ing the melted ore into pig-metal, pro- 
mising to ring the bell when all was 
ready, while we amused ourselves by ex- 
amining the furnace and the roasting-pits 
near by. It is not my intention in the 
present article, to describe minutely all 
the machinery and processes of iron-mak- 
ing. For these, vide Encyclopedias, &c. 
Let it suffice to say, that the ore, when 
taken from its native bed, is first roasted 
in heaps, by means of charcoal, to expel 
the sulphur, carbon, water, &c., and to ren- 
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der it more friable. It is then macada- 
mized into small pieces (by hand at the 
Iron Mountain, by hammers or stampers, 
worked by steam, at Pilot Knob), after 
which it is put into the blast furnace, to 
be melted and separated from all remain- 
ing earthy matter. When the crucible 
or “ hearth ” of the furnace becomes filled 
with melted metal, the mouth is unstop- 
ped, and the metal is suffered to run out, 
down a slightly inclined plane, into a 
ditch of damp sand, which has lateral 
openings or gullies to receive the melted 
metal. The iron which has thas run out 
into these moulds, is called cast-iron, or 
pig-metal. As soon as the moulds are 
filled, the mouth of the furnace is stopped 
again, and the workmen, with very long- 
handled hoes, scrape a thin covering of 
sand over the whole surface of the metal, 
and leave it to cool. 

The operation of casting is interesting, 
particularly by night. A fierce red glare 
lights up the interior of the cavern-like 
building. The red-shirted workmen leap 
about with their iron rods and hoes, like 
so many frolicsome demons stirring up 
the fires of Tartarus, and occasionally 
running a pitchfork into a writhing vic- 
tim; and the fiery liquid vomits forth 
from the mouth of the furnace at the rate 
of three tons in three minutes. 

Iron Mountain, the works, and an im- 
mense quantity of land, are owned chiefly 
by Choteau, Harrison and Valle. A Mr. 
Van Doren, from New-York, laid the first 
foundation of the enterprise which is now 
going on so prosperously. At all scope 
to him belongs the undisputed honor o 
doing the principal part of the wind- 
work. About 1836, he and others, by the 
special aid of my friend and host, Hon. 
Mr. Dutchaminny, got a charter from the 
legislature, on the basis of which, Van 
Doren created a breeze in the eastern 
cities, which, to use the language of the 
logbooks, increased to a perfect hurricane. 
He published pamphlets, articles in news- 
papers, &c. He calculated, to a pound, 
the quantity of ore, and its value to a 
decimal fraction. He broached the project 
of a railroad to the Mississippi, to trans- 
port the iron. But the grand collapse of 
1837 came, and down went Mr. Van 
Doren and his projects, without the build- 
ing of any furnace or forge. The charter 
remained unused, till as late as the year 
1845. Then, several wealthy men of St. 
Louis, Pierre ‘Choteau, James Harrison 
and Lewis V. Bogy bought of Messrs. 
Zeigler and others land. and stock, and 
went to work under the name of the 
American Iron Mountain Company. 
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The metal of the Iron Mountain ore, 
makes what is called red short iron; that 
is, iron which breaks too easily when it is 
at a cherry-red heat. They remedy this 
fault, by mixing about half Tennessee pig- 
metal with it. This is a great disadvan- 
tage, for obvious reasons. When metal 
reaches a very high price as now, $40 to 
$50, they have to pay this extravagant 
price for stock, out of which to make bar 
iron, besides all the inconvenience and de- 
lays to which such dependence must al- 
ways subject them. 

he Iron Mountain Company, from July 
1 to October 1, 1853, sent to the river 
3,318 tons of iron. Most of this gues to 
St. Louis to be worked up—some of it is 
said to be sent up the Ohio River. 

On Saturday, we left Iron Mountain 
for Pilot Knob, six miles distant. The 
road winds all the way through a valley, 
and is the worst road I ever travelled, 
always excepting all the other natural 
roads in this vicinity. To say that the 
roads, for thirty or forty miles around, 
are bad, expresses no meaning whatever. 
They are a continuous, agonizing colloca- 
tion of all the rocks, stumps, roots, and 
mud, which could be brought together for 

- miles and miles. You come down from a 
pile of paving-stones, only to plunge into 
a hub-deep gully of mud. Your wheels 
mount a big log lying across the road. 
only to become fast between a stump and 
a ledge of outcropping rocks. It is like 
following the bed of a narrow stream 
which has dug out its own course among 
the hills, wrenching it step by step, from 
the unwilling hand ofnature. Our journey 
in fact resembled that of Milton’s fiend, 
on his travels into the thinly settled terri- 
tory of Chaos and Old Night. 


“O'er bog or steep, through strait, rough, dense, or 


rare, 
With head, hands, wings, or feet pursues his way, 
And swims, or sinks, or wades, or creeps, or flies "— 


all but the flying. Nothing flies in these 
regions, except horse-flies and buffalo-gnats 
—even the birds, at least those we saw, 
only have ragm to dance and hop a little. 
However, a couple of hours brought us 
within sight of the gray head of Pilot 
Knob, 700 feet above us, looking out from 
its clothing of verdure like the head of the 
fat woman from the surrounding mass of 
mand striped calico. We could 
now understand whence it got its name. 
There it stood just as it did a hundred 
years ago, when the first white hunters 
saw it afar off, from every hill-top. 
We left our horse and carriage at the 
tavern, and started for the summit, leay- 
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ing furnaces. forges, &c. to take care of 
themselves, till we got ready to attend to 
them. We found a road leading nearly 
to the top, for, unlike Iron Mountain, the 
diggings here are more than half way up 
the hill. We met with little that was 
interesting on this rough road to the dig- 
gings, except occasional blocks of feldspar 
and granite, which convinced us that Pilot 
Knob was not ail iron, like Iron Mountain. 
In fact, the first point where iron made its 
appearance in workable quantities, was 
at the diggings aforesaid, and from this 
a to the top of the hill, a further 

eight probably cf 150 feet, the Knob 
seemed to consist of solid and immense 
blocks of ore, not of small pieces like most 
of the Iron Mountain. Nothing short of 
the furnace of the last day will ever be 
able to smelt it. On we clambered, toil- 
ing our way up the ascent, which was all 
the while growing steeper, till at length 
we gained the highest pinnacle, and sat 
down to rest, breathe, and, in silence, to 
admire. Below and around us, rose on 
all sides turrets of iron, like towers of a 
cathedral or castle—taking more shapes 
than the fancy of human architect ever 
devised—battlements, buttresses, and bas- 
tions of iron, inclosing a natural fortress 
of several acres; and directly beneath 
was a precipitous gulf, threatening death 
for one false step. Afar off, all around 
us, rose hills, unnamed, but rivalling in 
height the mount on which we sat. West 
of us was Shepard Mountain, named for 
Shepard the mineralogist, entered and 
owned till lately by his brother. South 
of us, a few miles distant, nestling in the 
valley, lay Arcadia, the seat of a flourish- 
ing Methodist Seminary. 

The top of the Knob appears, ‘from the 
valley below, to be nearly bare. of vege- 
tation, and one is surprised on arriving 
there, to find thrifty trees, as well as 
flowers, growing out of the interstices of 
the iron rocks. We gathered, from the 
very apex, an abundance of mosses, ferns, 
and flowers in bloom, for our female 
friends, who we knew valued botanical 
mementoes of noted places, far more than 
mineralogical specimens. Before we be- 
gan to descend, we noticed, a considerable 
distance from us, an apparently smal! and 
easily movable block of ore, resting on 
the summit of one of the natural towers 
before mentioned, and promising an easy 
tumble into the gulf below. We then 
determined to have a little boyish sport, 
to crown our adventure. Seeking to ap- 
proach the object of our anxiety, we crept 
along sharp and dizzy ridges of iron, till. 
lo! we found the tower so isolated as to 
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forbid our reaching it; our intended vic- 
tim was far above us, from the nearest 
attainable point. Scrambling down thirty 
or forty feet, to the base of the tower, we 
observed an ominous crack, which will 
soon effect the object we had in view; and 
will send not merely that block, but the 
whole tower thundering and crashing into 
the valley below. Stand from under, 
when it tumbles! 

After dinner at the village tavern, we 
visited one of the forges, of which there 
are two here, to observe the hammering 
of the ore into “blooms” or thick lumps. 
The ore used at this forge comes from 
Shepard Mountain, and is said to be the 
best for the manufacture of steel. We 
were informed by a farmer, that a plough 
manufactured directly from the blooms of 
that forge, without further process, made 
as good an implement as any body need 
have. The ores of all these mountains, 
though mineralogically nearly the same, 
are said to have peculiarities which render 
each preferable for some specific use. Thus, 
Shepard Mountain is said to make the 
best steel, Pilot Knob is preferred for 
foundry purposes, castings, &c., and Iron 
Mountain is best for nails. I have not 
been able to obtain a correct analysis of 
each of these ores, though such analysis, 
I suppose, has been made. Their appear- 
ance to the eye is very different. The 
ores are said to contain eighty per cent. 
pure iron, though ‘some of the managers 
said they obtained but fifty-six per cent. 
by their processes. 

Pilot Knob and Shepard Mountain be- 
long to the Madison Iron and Mining 
Company. ‘The principal owners are 
Bogy, Valle, & Zeigler. Their blooms 
they sell mainly at Cincinnati, Wheeling, 
and Pittsburg. The blooms made at the 
forge of Baily, Prewitt & Co., go to the 
rolling mill of Choteau, Harrison & Valle, 
at St. Louis. 

Hot and weary, we then started on 
foot for Shepard Mountain, H. to see the 
top of it, and I to stop on the way to take 
a sketch of Pilot Knob, for my own pri- 
vate satisfaction. I may as well say here 
as elsewhere, that I did take that sketch, 
and also one of Iron Mountain, and a huge 
rocking stone at the Quarry, hereafter to 
be mentioned; and I should send them 
also for publication in the Magazine, did I 
not know that Lossing and others, supposed 
masters of the pencil, would be so morti- 
fied at being completely beaten on ‘their 
own ground, that the country would for 
ever be deprived of their services. 

Before leaving Pilot Knob, we went, in 
company with Mr. Zeigler, to observe 
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several places where the primitive forma- 
tion is seen overlying the limestone. Dr. 
King, of St. Louis, in 1851 read an ingen- 
ious paper before the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, in which 
he argues that-the deposition of the lime- 
stones and sandstones of this region took 
place since the primitive formations had 
assumed the form they now have. I be- 
lieve, however, that it is still the general 
opinion of scientific men, that these moun- 
tains of iron and of primitive rock were 
upheaved through the sedimentary and 
stratified crust of limestone, which seems 
to form the floor of all the valleys. At all 
events, the strata at the base of Pilot 
Knob, and also of Iron Mountain, appear 
very much ¢i/ted up, as if they had been 
subjected to great disturbance since their 
deposition; though at the distance of a 
quarter of a mile you may find beds of 
limestone lying in almost horizontal strata, 
as if they had been witnesses of, though 
not partakers in, the tremendous convul- 
sions which hurled these solid mountains 
into the air. 

We went back to Iron Mountain to 
pass the Sabbath, and on that day one 
of us preached to a select audience, con- 
sisting mostly of women and children, for * 
the Iron workers have no Sabbath, except 
when the “hearth” of the furnace is burnt 
out, and they are obliged to stop till a 
new one can be built. The proprietors 
have built a commodious house of wor- 
ship in the village, where, however, the 
visits of preachers are few and far between. 

On inquiring of some of the mothers 
and children if they had a Sunday School, 


‘ they replied in the negative, there being 


not a single religious man in the vicinity 
to superintend one. On Monday morning 
we started homewards by way of the 
Rocking Stone Quarry. A toilsome drive 
of five miles brought us to the place. 
Our carriage was running over limestone 
beds in place, when, at our right hand, 
on the hill above us, rose dome-like eleva- 
tions of red granite. I call it granite because 
it is generally so called. Mineralogically 
it is granulite—quartz pebbles cemented 
together with feldspar—a very coarse rock, 
easily broken with the fingers wherever it 
is exposed to the weather. This place is 
called a quarry, but we could find no 
place where it had ever been quarried. It 
seems too soft for any economical purpose. 
Yet it is from this rock, I believe, that the 
St. Louis people propose building a monu- 
ment to Henry Clay. How much better, 
and more appropriate to his life and deeds, 
to build it of the iron ore of Pilot Knob, 
which would outlast this rock thousands 
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of years. There are rocking stones of 
various sizes here—the largest would 
weigh probably thirty tons, and yet it is 
easily moved with one hand. 

We travelled all the rest of the day, 
through a region abounding in valuable 
iron ore, magnesian limestone and galena, 
and before night arrived at Potosi, the 
central city of the lead mines of this re- 
gion. Here, a New-York company, have 
begun mining in a thorough and scientific 
manner ; hitherto the miners or farmers 
(for the farmers are all miners) have only 
scratched the surface, and yet have found 
it profitable. 

At Potosi, we saw the grave of Moses 
Austin, the projector of the first Texan 
colony from the United States, but he 
died, like ancient Moses, before entering 
the land of promise, leaving to his son, 
Stephen F. Austin, the labor and glory of 
the adventure. Next day, we travelled 
still through a lead region, and examined 
the diggings of old mines, and then rode 
on northward, toward Hillsboro, where 

‘we expected to dine. Near Hillsboro, 
while descending a very steep hill, com- 
pletely paved with loose quartz boulders, 
each bigger than a quart bowl, the 
breeching strap of the harness gave way, 
and our horse started into a full run down 
the hill. A single glance at the gullies 
and log bridge at the bottom of the hill, 
convinced us, that death was our portion 
if we undertook to keep our seats, and 
though a leap from the buggy upon these 
rocks was dangerous, yet it seemed the 
wiser course, and both leaped out without 
much injury, while Bob, having it all his 
own way, plunged down the hill, over the 
bridge, and part way up the next hill, till 
he brought up against a sapling, and then 
tearing away from buggy and harness, 
continued on for a quarter of a mile, till 
he come in full view of the town of Hills- 
boro, where he paused to reflect. I fol- 
lowed and caught him, while H. stopped 
to bandage a somewhat damaged knee. 
On arriving at the top of the hill just 
south of Hillsboro, I heard many voices, 
crying out, “there he is, there’s the man!” 
and looking forward, I saw not less than 
a hundred men (it was court-week), who 
having seen the horse flying with the 
tattered harness, were doubtless ready 
now, like good Samaritans, to set the 
rider on his own beast, whenever he 
should come up. Not one, however, had 
started toward the animal to secure him, 
or gone to see whose head was off, or 
whose bones broken. 
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On returning to the buggy, I found 
both shafts broken short off, the whiffle- 
tree and cross-piece broken in two, and 
great damage done otherwise to carriage 
and harness. In fact, the concern ap- 
peared a complete wreck, and I thought 
it would cost us a delay of some days to 
repair damages. 

Our first business in the village was to 
inquire for a wagon maker; there was 
none. Our next, for a blacksmith; he 
was so busy he could do nothing till next 
day. Next, for a harness-maker; there 
was none. For a shoemaker; one lived 
a mile and a quarter from the village, 
but nobody knew whether he were at 
home. Nobody offered assistance of any 
kind. In this dilemma, we determined to 
be our own mechanics, and to shake off 
the dust of our feet as a testimony against 
this evil and wicked generation. H. is 
an old pioneer, and of a very constructive 
turn of mind. To him, therefore, getting 
broke down was mere pastime—a plea- 
sant variation of an old tune. So by 
means of several split hickory poles, and 
an immensity of strong cord, we fastened 
the broken shafts into their old places, 
and, in fact, made them quite as good as 
new, only increasing their diameter about 
six inches, more or less. A colored indi- 
vidual patched up the harness with twine 
and jack-knife; a white man aided us to 
give the finishing touches (Hercules, even 
after dinner, will help those who help 
themselves)! and in about three hours ; 
we were on the road again, bound for St. 
Louis, where we arrived next day, safe 
and sound. 

The tourist for pleasure or for science 
may learn one moral from our experience, 
and if he goes to the iron regions of 
Missouri, will take care not to go in a 
buggy: | : ; 

A railroad is about commencing from 
St. Louis to these regions ; travellers need 
it greatly, so also do the iron men, to 
transport their metal and provide a feasi- 
ble carriage-way for fuel, of which they 
use immense quantities, having already 
greatly thinned out the forests for miles 
around the furnaces and forges. 

It is both amusing and mortifying to 
think that the rails are to come from 
England, tg build a road tothe mightiest 
mass of iron in the world; nevertheless, 
“patience, perseverance and sweet oil” 
will, in time, cure this and all other 
absurdities and evils in Missouri, or under 
the sun. 
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THE GAMBLING HOUSES OF PARIS. 


c was during the Consulate and the 

Empire, that the gambling houses of 
Paris were in their heyday. As none of 
our readers, fortunately, have seen those 
theatres of terrible and absorbing pas- 
sions, we quote the account M. Veron gives 
of them :— 

The first day of the month, I found 
myself richer than usual: I had sold a 
very excellent skeleton for twenty-five 
francs; and I was able to invite two 
friends to dinner. Rousseau (one of his 
school comrades) was one of my guests. 
He was anxious to return me the dinner : 
the day was appointed ; the rendezvous 
was at six o’clock, at the Café du Roi. 
There were three of us, Rousseau, I, and 
a young medical student, who was fast dy- 
ing with a galloping consumption, which 
had been brought on by fatigues in the 
hot sun during the revolution of July. 
All of us were punctual at the rendezvous. 
Our host was sad, and embarrassed. At last 
he said to us: I have invited you to dine 
with me ; but my purse isempty. In this 
alarming situation, the young physician 
said, it is probable we are both (looking at 
me) in the same position as Rousseau (he 
spoke the truth), eh bien ! there is but one 
thing to be done; [ll go and borrow 
twenty francs from the keeper of the café. 
I doubted very much whether he had any 


credit there; but he came back with a. 


gold piece in his hand. We started off to 
dinner. We crossed the garden of the 
Palais Royal. Suppose we go up stairs, 
said one of us, and risk at the rouge-et- 
noir half of our fortune—say ten francs ? 
The proposal was unanimously accepted. 
Rousseau was sent off to try our fortune ; 
he soon returned;..... he had lost. 
Our situation became a bad one; we met, 
feeling all the pleasures of hope, one of our 
comrades, the tallG..... , 2 charming 
young fellow, and the son of a gramma- 
rian. We told him our story; unfortu- 
nately he could add to our purse only three 
francs and a half, and he gave us to under- 
stand, by a gesture, that his watch was at 
the pawnbroker’s. We soon induced our 
new comrade in misfortune to club his 
money with ours, and to go and risk the 
thirteen francs and a half at the rapid 
chances of the roulette. Our player did 
not return; it was past seven o’clock ; 
shall we dine or not? Our friend appear- 
ed; he showed us sixty francs. We gayly 
went to Véfour’s for our dinner. I scarcely 
know why, but we all resolved to dine 
very economically..... . Weknewnot 


what else to do, but to return to a gambling 
house. Our friend G.... . was 

ed to play all that remained in our com- 
mon purse: 35 francs; and we would share 
our earnings. In a very few minutes our 
friend G..... - had won eight hundred 
francs at roulette ; the share of each of 
us was two hundred frances. G...... 
and Rousseau boldly played their two 
hundred francs, and, in a few minutes, they 
each had fifteen hundred or two thousand 
francs, of winnings. Rousseau was greatly 
indebted at the Café du Roi, and at the 
Café des Variétés; we tore him, so to say, 
from the gambling house, and, by paying 
a large sum on account, he opened a new 
credit at both of the cafés. Head and ears 
in debt, without a cent of money in his 
pocket, and without credit in the morning; 
in the evening he was rich, and esteemed. 
Such wonders easily turn one’s head. 

The next day, after leaving the hos- 
pital, I returned alone to the same gam- 
bling house, to risk the hundred and odd 
francs which remained to me, after the 
division of the evening’s spoils; I won 
some twelve louis d’or; it seemed like a 
dream! The next day, I was at noon at 
the same place; I had taken the precau- 
tion to have it retained forme. For nearly 
three months, I won in this way, never 
less than a hundred francs a day, and 
often much larger sums. I still continued 
to perform my duties as an interne in the 
hospitals ; but on ill terms with my books, 
leading what is called a “fast” life, fre- 
quenting the restaurants, and the theatres, 
having for the first time gold coins in my 
pocket, and, for a student, large sums’ in 
my secretary. The ¢ailleurs and the bouts 
de tables praised my game. <A ponte, a 
professional gambler, whom I had never 
seen, stopped me one day, about dinner- 
time, in the arcades of the Palais Royal. 
“Monsieur,” he said, “I have nothing to 
ask from you; but I saw you play this 
morning, allow me to shake hands with 
you; itis impossible to play with more 
good luck and more good sense.” Iknew 
how to stop in my winnings: and so I 
often had the chagrin of playing only a 
quarter of an houra day. How heavily 
the time hung on my hands during the 
rest of the day! Roulette winnings excite 
all sorts of immoralities in the heart, and 
nothing more brutalizes the mind; no- 
thing sooner extinguishes all love of labor 
and of study; nothing inspires greater 
contempt of all business, a greater loathing 
for all duty, than these riches of an hour 
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which fortune gives you, that she may 
have the pleasure’ of despoiling you of 
them. I speak only of the player who 
wins; what would I have to say of the 
layer who loses! In this intoxicated 
idleness, fevered and disquieted by con- 
stant winnings, I had daily greater diffi- 
culty to keep within limited winnings. 
Had I played higher, said I to myself, I 
would have won a large fortune. I had 
resolved never to stake more at first than 
ten louis d’or; and during two or three 
days, I daily won some fifteen hundred 
or two thousand francs. Then I deter- 
mined never to stake more at first, than 
five hundred francs; for two days that 
montante was completely successful. Al- 
though during three months, I had lived 
like a millionnaire, and like a generous 
millionnaire, I still had in my safe (for I 
had a safe) some nine or ten thousand 
francs in gold or in notes, which I had 
won. I again determined that I would 
never stake more than a thousand francs 
at first. From the first thousand-franc- 
note [ staked, I doubled: I still won. . . 
But soon the strangest coups, two and 
one, nine and forty (I played only at 
trente-et-un), appeared against me on the 
tapis vert. I went home to get more 
money. I returned a second time... a 
third time, and as I had invited several 
friends to dine with me that day, and as 
the dinner was ordered, I left in my safe 
only some louis d’or, persuaded that I 
should conquer fortune with courage and 
large forces. There was not even a com- 
bat! I lost every time. A gambler’s 
idea suggested itself to my mind! I vis- 
ited that day every gambling-house in 
Paris; at six o’clock I had scarcely 
enough money left to pay for the dinner I 
had ordered. Rich with nine or ten thou- 
. sand francs, and a great many castles in 
the air in the morning, in the evening I 
had not a cent nor an illusion. We gayly 
buried at table my fortune and my gam- 
bling luck, and the next morning I awoke, 
my heart and my mind free, almost glad 
to resume my past life of labor and of 
study, and to end that care-worn and 
agitated life of a professional gambler. . . 
I did not, however, open my books again 
without feeling my mind wander. The 
gambler reappeared: I reproached my- 
self bitterly for having failed to play well 
—for having run after my lost money. I 
no longer laid the blame on fortune; I 
imputed it all to myself! Ieven thought 
it would continue to protect me. I found 
means, for the first time in my life, to 
borrow a thousand écus, and notwith- 
standing all my vows, notwithstanding 
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my evening’s experience, I lost these 
thousand écus in one single day. Behold 
whither a friendly dinner, and the sale 
of a skeleton may lead one! Happily 
these rude adventures restored me to my 
senses, and I felt alarmed at the dangers 
Ihadrun. During these three months 
of dissipation I have at least witnessed all 
madness of gamblers; I have met in these 
gambling houses, artisans, fathers, young 
men, gray-beards, soldiers, literary men, 
some physicians, and more than one public 
functionary. Every house had its regular 
frequenters ; we were all equal in the eyes 
of the “ Bank,” and perhaps the ruined 
gambler, with disordered clothes, and a 
thin and pained face, was the most re- 
spected. Under the regime of 1840, M. 
Thiers, president of the cabinet, and who 
was under obligations to me, offered me 
several places in the gift of the govern- 
ment ; I spoke of the place of maitre des 
requétes. “You, maitre des requétes !” 
said M. Thiers, “ the thing is impossible.” 
The severe traditions of the state council 
would not allow an ex-manager of the op- 
era to be appointed a maitre des requétes, 
and M. Thiers instanced to me, among 
others, the name of a state councillor, 
whose learning and virtue commanded 
the greatest reserve and the greatest re- 
spect. I contented myself with smiling, 
and I left M. Thiers to his illusions. This 
very virtuous state councillor, whose 
name I shall suppress, had been like me, 
one of the most assiduous frequenters of 
the gambling-house I have just mentioned ; 
I even had had a difficulty with him one 
day. I placed twenty francs on the rouge 
—I won; I was paid. I wished to take 
up my twenty francs; they had disap- 
peared. The deal ended, a player spoke 
to me: “See here, Monsieur,” said he to 
me, “ here are the twenty francs you were 
looking for ; I took them up by mistake ! ” 
This absent-minded player was M. Thiers’s 
virtuous state councillor ! ! 

Gamblers are cordial and talkative, 
with other players. They communicate 
to each other their joys, faults, and 
chagrins, their successful or their aban- 
doned systems ; but their conversations 
never quit this theme—gaming. One has 
in gambling houses, a number of friends 
of whom he knows neither the name, nor 
the residence, nor the profession, nor the 
past life, nor the present situation. A 
gambler never speaks to another gambler 
in the street. The servants of the gam- 
bling houses were called Messieurs de la 
chambre ; in all the gambling houses, 
even at Frascati’s and at the Cercle des 
Etrangers, one was obliged to give them 
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his hat. They gave him a check every 
where except at Frascati’s and at the 
Cercle, where they remembered every 
visitor and his hat. Some very distin- 
guished strangers entered the salons with 
their hats in their hands; but this tole- 
rance was anhonor rendered. Messieurs 
de la chantbre, in all of the houses served 
beer, and sugar and water gratuitously. 
At Frascati’s, any sort of refreshment 
might be called for; at the Cercle des 
Etrangers, one dined or supped. if person- 
ally invited. In the houses of the second 
order, Messieurs de la chambre lent 
money upon pledges. At Frascati’s and 
at the Cercle, Messieurs de la chambre 
lent, without receipt, very large sums of 
money to known players ; these pecuniary 
loans were always recompensed at the 
will of the borrower. At No. 113, at 
Biribi, the first stake could be so low as 
ten cents; at roulette, the first stakes 
could not be under two francs ; at trente- 
et-un, the first stake could not be less 
than five francs; at No. 154, there wasa 
table where gold only was played for; 
at Frascati’s, besides roulette and trente- 
et-quarante, they played at creps; at the 
Cercle, they played only trente-et-un and 
creps; at the house in the Rue de Mari- 
vaux, there was only one roulette. At 
all of the games, the first stakes, or the 
highest doubling of stakes, could not ex- 
cced twelve thousand francs. Under the 
Empire, the first stakes were unlimited 
in the amount. Every gambling house 
had a chef de partie, roulette tuilleurs, 
trente-et-un tailleurs, creps tailleurs, 
craps tailleurs, and, lastly, bouts de ta- 
bles, charged with attending to the stakes 
and the payments. Each chef de partie 
had six or twelve thousand francs salary ; 
the tailleurs had not less than six thou- 
sand francs—some of them had seven 
thousand francs ; the bouts de tables had 
less. Some of them were old ruined 
gamblers, who every now and then would 
hand you under the table five or ten 
francs, and ask you to play for them. 
One of these bouts du table was at the 
same time porter at the Sorbonne. All 
the gambling houses of Paris opened at 
noon, and closed at midnight. Frascati’s 
alone remained open a part of the 
night, according to the number of the 
players, and the importance of the stakes 
—the last two deals were announced in 
advance. At the Cercle des Etrangers 
alone, gambling commenced only at eight 
o’clock the days they gave dinners, and 
at ten o’clock the other days. Balls, with 
suppers, were occasionally given at Fras- 
cati’s, and at the Cercle. 
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Empire, No. 9, also remained open all 
night. The Venuses of the arcades of the 
Palais Royal had their entrées to them, 
and they danced there. The Restoration 
suppressed the ball of No. 9, and the gam- 
bling ended at midnight. The passion of 
gaming is one of the strongest passions of 
the human heart, and all great passions 
are solitary; exceptin the gambling houses 
the gambler likes to be alone; alone with 
his visions of wealth and his despair, as 
the lover with his happy or his betrayed 
love, as the drunkard with his fantastic 
dreams, with his madness and his degra- 
dation ; like the miser with his treasures, 
with his delights and his fears. 

All gamblers, in the gambling houses, 
pass through three very different periods. 
The gambler without experience, playing 
with the confidence, the audacity, and 
the spirit of youth. After some terrible 
lessons, the gambler plays with the calcu- 
lation of mature years; he is wedded to 
systems, he takes notes upon the infinite 
caprices of chance, he studies and follows 
its motions. Some have confidence in 
paroli, others in the tiers et le tout ; these 
in the montante et descendunte ; those 
have calculations based on the points which 
have come out as being the signal for the 
points whichare tocomeout. I have seen 
some gamblers consult a pack of cards un- 
der the table; and others make rapid cal- 
culations betwecn the deals, to ascertain 
where to place their stakes, At roulette, 
their preferences for num or for the 
colors, are founded on the most singular 
reasonings ; some never play others than 
les voisins du cylindre. Last of all, the 
worn-out gambler, ruined and full of con- 
tempt for all calculations, the gambler who 
has tried every thing, undergone every 
thing, and plays only with the distrust 
and the nervous trembling of old age. I 
have seen some of them close their ears, 
that they might not hear the decrees of 
fate ; their pain was less to see the result 
of the deal on the table. The desponding 
old player frequently contents himself 
with observing the game pared by a de- 
butant, or by a lucky player; he even 
goes so far as to propose to him to join 
their stakes. The professional gambler 
is anxious to persuade himself that the 
probabilities of gain are certainties, and 
the slang of professional gamblers among 
themselves, is founded on their persever- 
ing and unshaken confidence. A gambler 
never avows he loses: “he has been put 
aside.” A gambler who has ceased to lose 
says: “I have come in again.” A gam- 
bler, who has lost a good deal, says: ‘I 
am engaged.” A gambler who would en- 
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gage you to furnish him with money for 
a game, proposes to communicate to you 
his “ practical studies, and assured calcu- 
lations upon human probabilities.” The 
gambler whose game has absorbed all the 
money he staked, never says he has “lost,” 
but that he has “blown up.” The gam- 
bler cannot say, nor can he bear to hear, 
the word “lose:” he has a horror of it. 
The professional gambler pretends he is 
not the slave of vice or of a passion—He 
calculates and speculates. The gambler 
who has lost never feels the least envy to 
see another win. The gambler who is 
winning feels boundless commiseration for 
him who loses. Loss urges gamblers to 
the most singular, to the saddest, and to 
the gravest extremities. : I often met at 
No. 129, a literary man, with powdered 
hair, advanced in years, and who in his 
lucky bets would rejoice over his winnings 
in Latin. He was a poor wretch, whom 
the least loss would make penniless. 
One day he touched me on the shoulder, 
and he led me out into the hall: see here, 
said he, take this Persius and this Juve- 
nal and give me forty cents. I refused 
to pay less than a dollar for these two 
Latin poets. His joy was excessive; but 
in a half hour he returned to me, putting 
his hand in his pocket: see here, said he, 
take that pair of black silk stockings, and 
give me what you please. I had consent- 
ed to diminish his library, but I could not 
agree to wear his old clothes. One day, 
I had forty louis d’or on the black of 
trente-et-un: I left it there to double. 
An old frequenter of the house came up to 
me. Do you want to win? said he; I have 
a disease, promise me ten francs, that I 
may purchase a bandage. I won, and he 
soon lost his bandage at roulette. Ihave 
been obliged in the course of my life to 
study and to console a great many sor- 
rows; I have neverseen any anguish more 
poignant than that of the player who 
loses, than that of the player who has lost. 
Some unfortunate players bear their fate 
without uttering a word of complaint. I 
saw an Englishman, sitting next to me 
(our elbows touched), lose at trente-et-un, 
a hundred thousand francs, without open- 
ing his mouth, and without a gesture of 
impatience or of anger ; reduced to his last 
five hundred franc bank note, he took 
gold; reduced to his last gold piece of 
twenty francs, he took silver ; reduced to 
his last ten francs, he played only at 
roulette and with forty-cent pieces. Other 
players on the contrary insult fortune, and 
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even the ¢ailleur, and at the sight of the 
card which makes them lose they break 
the rakes. The clerk, who loses at rouge- 
et-noir another person’s money; the 
speculator who seeks at the gambling ta- 
ble to re-establish his fortune, may, after 


‘ill fortune, commit suicide, but the pro- 


fessional gambler lives along while.* For- 
tune has very unexpected turns of fa- 
vor; its caprices are unlimited, and it 
often takes pleasure in making the gam- 
bler’s last ecu the source of his largest 
winnings. I have often had pointed out 
to me, fathers who have voluntarily exiled 
themselves from Paris, far from the gam- 
bling-houses, that they might no longer 
play, but who, every two or three months 
returned to Paris, to see again the rou- 
lette and the trente-et-un. They remain- 
ed in Paris only a few hours, just long 
enough to exhaust the contents of their 
purse; sometimes fortune retained them 
here by enormous winnings. The pontes 
would instance in my day, with pride and 
with joy, a young countryman, who, 
about being married in his province, came 
up to Paris with fifteen hundred francs 
to purchase his wedding gifts; and who 
returned home only at the end of a week, 
and who carried back with him his wed- 
ding gifts and ninety thousand francs of 
winnings. They adduced also a Strasbourg 
coffee-house keeper, who, at the end of a 
month, returned home with more than two 
hundred thousand francs of winnings. 
The names of the fortunate alone were 
mentioned ; the list of the ruined would 
have been too long. Every gambling 
house had its celebrated men: we often 
met at No. 129, a roulette player whom 
they called Massina; he played only a 
quarter of an hour, and these fifteen min- 
utes he either lost two or three thousand 
francs, or he won twelve or fifteen thou- 
sand francs. It is justice to say that the 
gambler need fear in the public “ Hells” 
no irregularity, no surprise, nor error; 
the Bank alone was exposed to pay twice, 
and it was not completely protected from 
swindling. Two young men entered Fras- 
cati’s one evening: one staked on the 
rouge fifty louis d’or in double louis; 
the other staked on the noir the same sum 
in similar coins. The rouge won, and 
fifty louis were paid to the rouge; the 
stakes and the money won were imme- 
diately taken away. A banker took up 
the stakes lost on the noir; but he soon 
perceived that these double louis were 
merely forty-cent pieces well gilded. The 





* Among the exceptions to M. Veron’s general rule, the fate of the unhappy Colton (the author of Lacon) 


will suggest itself to our readers’ minds, 
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player who had won, had instantly dis- 
appeared; the other was arrested. He 
was at no loss for arguments: I did not 
say, said he, that I staked fifteen louis ; 
I have not given you counterfeit money, 
nay, I lose an hundred francs. It was 
your business to be more careful before 
paying the person opposite to me. The 
affair ended here, and the Bank lost its 
nine hundred francs; the lesson was 
worth it. A celebrated general invented a 
trick which still bears hisname. One day, 
during the Empire, he staked, at the 
Cercle des Etrangers, at rouge-et-noir a 
small rouwleau, sealed at both ends, and 
which looked exactly like a rouleau @or 
of a thousand francs; if he lost, he took 
up his roll, and gave the banker a thousand 
franc note; he won, and he said to the 
banker, who in turn offered him a thousand 
francs: I beg your pardon, I staked more 
than that. He opened his roll, and he drew 
out of it, in the midst of some gold pieces, 
fifteen or twenty notes of a thousand francs 
each. The general was paid; but the 
lesson was not forgotten, and no one was 
allowed to play except with his money 
open, and with limited stakes. During 
the Hundred Days, a trick was played on 
the Bank, and which still bears the name 
of its inventor. One of his accomplices 
allowing a piece of money to fall on the 
floor, pretended to hunt for it on the floor, 
and while he was apparently so engaged, 
he placed there an infernal machine. At 
a given moment, another accomplice acted 
as this one had just done; and when he 
stooped, he fired the powder. In the 
midst of the general fright and confusion, 
the authors of this explosion alone were 
calm; they screamed, “Save the money!” 
and they ran off with all the gold and the 
silver on the table. After this coup de 
main, the money of the Bank ceased to be 
exhibited on the table; it was inclosed in 
copper boxes, whose ample interstices, 
however, sufficiently tempted the gamblers’ 
eyes. All the professional gamblers are 
inconsolable for the suppression of the gam- 
bling houses. A marriage was recently 
proposed to a young man, and in my 
presence, toa well born and elegant young 
man, who in his life of gambling had many 
a time astonished the spectators by his 
audacious game, and his enormous win- 
nings: the lady’s fortune, her friends said 
to him, is two hundred thousand francs, 
Ah! said he sadly, such a marriage would 
be possible only if the gambling houses 
were reopened. In 1849, while travelling 


‘on the Rhine, I visited all the gambling — 


houses in Germany ; I found there a great 
many of the persons I had seen here in 
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the gambling houses in 1818; the same 
tailleurs, the same bouts de tables, the 
same Messieurs de la chambre, and, es- 
pecially, the same old players. The pas- 
sion of gambling, like avarice, almost 
places the human heart beyond the other 
miseries of life; the gambler, and the 
miser, live on chimeras, their pleasure is 
the only one which fears no satiety; their 
unmixed passion is always lively. Let us 
remark, for the honor of justice and mo- 
rality, the durable joys of the avaricious 
cost privations and sorrows to none but 
himself. The very fugitive pleasures of 
the gambler may cost the honor and the 
ruin of families, and may lead by an in- 
sensible declivity a heart born honest, to 
the profoundest calculations of dishonesty 
and of crime. While I gambled, 1 was 
often the neighbor of a well-bred young 
man ofa good family and ofa very agreeable 
face. He played a game which was long 
successful, the montante and the descen- 
dante. Meeting recently a lady who had 
been one of his friends, I asked her what 
had become of my gambling companion: 
she turned pale, tears rolled down her 
cheeks, she leaned forward and whispered 
in my ear: He was hung in London for 
forgery. 

Public gambling was authorized before 
1789. The 21 Messidor An VII., the 
Central Office of the Canton of Paris pro- 
hibited gambling on the ground of its im- 
morality. Fouché, under the Consulate, 
gave them without the form of a public 
letting, to a certain Perrin, who was soon 
called Perrin of the games ; and especial- 
ly enjoined him to open a Cercle des 
Etrangers. This authorization to open 
public gambling houses was not however 
gratuitous. I have heard Bénazet, who 
was the farmer of the gambling houses, 
during the Restoration, say, that Perrin 
gave to Fouché fifty louis d’or every 
morning without taking a receipt. Fouché 
also made Perrin pay occasionally police 
drafts on him for ten or twenty thousand 
francs. The Cercle des Etrangtrs, then 
situated in the old Hotel Aguado. Rue 
Grange Bateliére, had three presidents. 
These were the Marquis de Tilly-Blaru, 
Count Esprit de Castellane, and the 
Marquis de Livry ; each of them received 
fifty thousand francs as their annual 
salary. Nothing was played there but 
trente-et-un and creps, The stakes were 
not limited. There ‘was a supper ever 
night; fashonable women, Clotildes of the 
Opera, were admitted to these suppers. 
Three dinners a week were given at this 
club. _ Prince de Talleyrand, and_ his 
friend De Montrond played heavily there. 
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The Cercle des Etrangers frequently gave 
- masked balls; they were called the Bals 
Livry. During the Directory and during 
the Consulate, masked balls were all the 
rage. Baronne Hamelin, Madame Tallien, 
all the distinguished ladies of society, 
were invited to these balls. During the 
Consulate, and during the first days of 
the Empire, Napoleon visited them for a 
few moments several times, leaning on 
Duroc’s arm. both being masked. The 
presidents of the Cercle des Etrangers 
rarely allowed Perrin to show himself. 
If I may trust the unanimous testimony 
of all the contemporaries of the Directory 
and of the Consulate, nothing can give an 
idea of the pleasures, of the brilliancy, 
and of the intoxication of this period of 
revival. One day the First Consul wish- 
ed to suppress the gambling houses, but 
Fouché declared to Bonaparte that they 
were his best aids, and the surest re- 
sources of the police ; the gambling houses 
were maintained. A certain Bernard 
succeeded Perrin, and after Bernard 
came Chalabre, Boursault, and Bénazet. 
We should not confound the Chalabre of 
the gambling houses with the noble family 
of the Marquis de Chalabre. The Cha- 
labre of the gambling houses was the son 
of a certain Chalabre to whom Louis 
XVI. granted the title of a colonel, that 
he might, without offending etiquette, deal 
pharaon before the Queen. Queen Marie 
Antoinette played pharaon nearly every 
evening at the Tuileries, at Versailles, and 
especially at the Trianon. The farming 
of the gambling houses was publicly let 
afterwards. The four farmers of the 
gambling houses who succeeded each 
other during the Restoration and the 
Monarchy of July, were MM. Bernard, 
Chalabre, Boursault, and Bénazet. Cha- 
labre was in every respect a man of the 
old regime. I dined once at the Cercle 
with him; he -was powdered, and a man 
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of fine manners. Boursault, whose cu- 
rious and splendid house I visited several 
times, was, on the contrary, a man of the 
present time. With a very marked face, 
violent, passionate, always ready to speak 
in a voice of thunder, he must have made 
himself heard, and perhaps applauded, in 
more than one club, during the Revolu- 
tion. He had acted in tragedy, and he 
had even composed a tragedy. In a pri- 
vate conversation, or in a discussion on 
business, and without the least connec- 
tion, he would declaim Voltaire’s, or his 
own poetry. Under the Directory, and 
during the Empire, and even during the 
Restoration, Boursault attached himself to 
every enterprise which could give large 
profits. In his opinion, large profits en- 
nobled and moralized every enterprise : he 
contracted for the mud of Paris, for the 
night soil of Paris, and for the gambling 
houses of Paris. Boursault’s house was 
magnificent, and with an intelligent lux- 
ury. One noticed in his gallery some 
good paintings; but he especially was re- 
markable for having the richest green- 
houses, and the rarest flowers, at a time 
when horticulture was a rare luxury, and 
very far removed from all the progress 
we daily see produced. It was in Bour- 
sault’s green-houses that, during the lat- 
ter days of the Empire, an interview took 
place between the Duke de Rovigo and 
Chateaubriand, by the activity of the 
Baronne Hamelin. This interview had 
no result. Montrond always had a cruel 
mot for the fatuity or the insolence of 
the possessors of newly acquired wealth, 
and of parvenus; he gave Boursault a 
nick-name which made Paris roar with 
laughter. This nick-name recalled both 
the origin of Boursault’s fortune, his 
luxury of rare flowers of delicious 
odors. Montrond called Boursault, 
“Prince Merdiflore.” * I knew the last 
farmer of the gambling houses, M. Bé- 














* M. de Montrond, a name which we believe will frequently appear in the succeeding volumes of M. 
Veron’s memoirs, was a member of one of the most ancient and aristocratic families of France. Beside the 
advantages of birth and of fortune, he possessed brilliant talents, polished and engaging manners, and a hand- 
some person ; he seemed, however, to be altogether devoid of ambition. Early attached by friendship to the 
celebrated Prince de Talleyrand, he —— effaced his own personality, and contented himself with bein 
the shadow of that well-known diplomatist, when he was every way fitted to have ne a brilliant part bo! 
on the political and the diplomatic theatre. Love of pleasure, however, absorbed all of his time: the table and 
the sex engrossed all of his attention. His successes with the latter were so numerous as to have procured for 
him from his contemporaries the nickname of “the De Lauzun of the Directory.” He died at an extreme old 
age, in 1847, at one of his family estates, having survived all of his contemporaries, and himself—for the last 
— of his life were years of the second childhood when the dotard is dependent on his nurses. Several of his 

mots wili make his name live, and we may repeat an accredited rumor, that more than one of the Prince 
de Talleyrand’s good sayings are due to his witty and faithful friend. We mentioned in a preceding page the 
brutal manners of the empire; the Count de Montrond was intimate with the Marquis de M... . ; one day 
he entered his ents unceremoniously, and found the Marquis and the Baronness H(amelin) throwing 
candile-sticks and plates at each other; the gay wit exclaimed when he saw their yee A I was right when 
I said you were well matched (J” avcis bien raison de dire = vous étiez bien ensemble). Count de Mon- 
trond was prone to play unfairly at cards—deemed no vice, M. Veron assures us, in the days ofthe Empire. One 
day he sought the Prince de Talleyrand: My dear Talleyrand, I have had a narrow escape, I was playing 
cards with a cursed rascal of the Cuirassiers (you know they are all Hercules’), he said I cheated, and swore he 
would throw me out of the window; and I believe he would have done so, if his partner had not prevento! 
him,—Ah! Montrond, Montrond, replied the Prince, have not I always told you never to play except on tho 
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nazet, very well. He died a few ues 
ago. He was an ex-attorney of Bour- 
deaux ; aman of talents and of enterprise ; 
he was obliging and generous; he was 
the Mecsenas of several men of letters. 
At the revolution of July, M. Bénazet 
was elected the corgmandant of one of the 
legions of the National Guard of the en- 
virons of Paris. Cassimir Perier ap- 
pointed him Chevalier in the Legion of 
Honor. Harel, ex-auditor of the Council 
of State, a prefect during the Hundred 
Days, an ex-political exile, an ex-man- 
ager of the Odeon, and of the theatre of 
the Porte Saint Martin, and lastly, to- 
wards the end of his life, a laureate of the 
French Academy, for an éloge of Vol- 
taire; Harel was very intimate with 
Bénazet, and he received more than one 
favor from the latter. One night, in the 
foyer of the opera, a circle was formed 
around Bénazet, when he put his fingers 
in a gold snuff-box; Harel suddenly in- 
terrupted the conversation: “ Messieurs,” 
he exclaimed, “don’t Bénazet look rich ?” 

When alone together, or when laugh- 
ing, Bénazet’s intimate acquaintances call- 
ed him the Emperor. At the cheque- 
office of the Theatre-Frangais. they in- 
variably said to him, “Mon Prince!” 
The farm of the gambling houses included 
the following houses: Maison du Cercle 
des Etrangers, Rue Grange Bateliére, No. 
6; Maison de Livry, or Frascati’s, Rue 
Richelieu, No. 108; Maison Dunans, Rue 
du Mont Blanc, No. 40; Maison Mari- 
vaux, Rue Marivaux, No. 13; Maison 
Sapphos, Rue du Temple, No. 110; Mai- 
son Dauphine, Rue Dauphine, No. 36; 
and in the Palais Royal, No. 9, including 
all the arcades to No. 24; No. 129, in- 
cluding all the arcades to No. 137; No. 
113, including all the arcades from No. 
102 to No. 118; and No. 154, including 
all the arcades from No. 145 to 154. 
While Bénazet was the farmer, the Mai- 
son Dunans, Rue du Mont-Blanc, No. 
40, was closed; all the others remained 
open. Under the two last farmers of the 
gambling houses, the lease contained the 
following provisions: The farmer of them 
paid to the Treasury, by equal monthly 
instalments, the annual sum of 5,550,000 
francs. Upon this sum, appropriated to 
the city, the Minister of the Interior, and 
under the Restoration, the Minister of 
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the King’s household, received annually, 
and by equal monthly instalments, a sum 
of 1,660,000 francs, as an appropriation 
to the theatres, to the Conservatoire de 
Musique et de Declamation, and to the 
Institution des Quinze-Vingts. The Min- 
ister of the Interior took from it a good 
deal more money for the political refu- 
gees, for the disasters in the departments, 
and for charity to all sorts of misfor- 
tunes. The expenses of the adininistra- 
tion of the gambling houses was fixed in 
the lease at the sum of 2,400,000 francs. 
The farmer also received out of the net 
receipts 100,000 francs as interest. He 
was, indeed, obliged: always to have 
either upon the gaming-tables, or in his 
safe, 1,291,000 francs. He was also obli- 
ged to deposit a security of 500,000 
francs in the Caisse des Consignations. 
The result of the gambling per day, and 
per gaming table, was stated by formal 
journals, of the total capital at the begin- 
ning and at the end of the gambling, 
which, written in the presence of the 
city’s comptrollers, established the net 
proceeds. The ninth article of the lease 
stated that all expenses of the adminis- 
tration, all expenses of interest, and the an- 
nual sum of 5,550,000 francs appropriated 
to the city being paid, there chould fur- 
ther be appropriated to the city, upon the 
total of the net profits, when there were 
profits, one half, when the total annual 
net profits did not exceed nine millions 
of francs, and three fourths of the sum 
above these nine millions; all the remain- 
der belonged to the farmer. The gam- 
bling houses of Paris were closed the 
31st December, 1837, by a yote of the 
Chamber of Deputies. We give the fol- 
lowing exact table of the net profits of 
the farining of the gambling houses—in 
other words, the sums lost annually at 
them from 1819 until 1837 : 


Francs, Franes. 
7,682. MOD rc cncseccnd 7,080, 139 
7,801,752 |1830 .......0ccee 6,403,029 
8,724,504) 1831 ............ 6,055, 100 

~ 8,651,396) 1832 ........... 055, 1 

« -T,408,844/1883 2.2... cc .008 6,133,479 
+ 8,222,380) 1884 .4.......c08 6,546,319 
«+e -9,008,628 1885 ........0005 630,353 
7,846,411 | 1836 bp sen eall 6,115,792 
ae Tee BEDE sccccccasend 6,841,835 
’ Y Ns Rae RRT STG 
pdivcbacecdvecadbveveddaescte 187,318,408 


~ The money of foreigners formed a great 
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ground floor. Do you know, M. de Montrond, said the Duchess de Luynes to him, one day, that M. de Talley- 


Ttund says he likes you so much because you have so few 
M. de Talleyrand, you would find him as charming as I 


udices. Ah! Madam, if you were iotimate with 
lo: he has not a single prejudice, Daring the lust 


war between England and France, he was the only Frenchman present at a diplomatic dinner given by a 


German diplomatist in Bérlin. Among the guests present was an Englishman. I detest Fran 
ba fiercely on M. de Muntrond How different we are, sai¢ 
very much, bat 1 make exceptions, 


Frenchmen wi t exception, said he, glan 
M. de Montrond, I like England anil the Eagl 
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part of this sum. We would remark, 
that the profits. of the farmers of the 
gambling houses were especially assured 
to them, by the allowance of 2,400,000 
francs for their expenses, which were far 
from being so much. The extension of 
the passion of gambling, under the Em- 
pire and under the Restoration, was so 
great, that, besides the public gambling 


houses, there then flourished what were ‘ 


called Maisons de Bouillotte, dangerous 
houses-of-ease to the authorized and 
police-inspected gambling houses. These 
maisons de bouillotte were founded as 
tables @héte. But after the dinner. the 
card-tables were brought out, and the 
gambling commenced; écarté was their 
favorite game. After the Hundred 
Days, the “commandants” and the 
“ widows of colonels or of generals killed 
at Waterloo,” were common in these low 
resorts, and they were greatly frequent- 
ed by gambling women and professional 
swindlers. Every maison de bouillotte 
had its “commandant.” You found in 
them the venerable “commandant” with 
gray hairs, and the “commandant” with 
curled moustaches—the duellist. The 
venerable “commandant” decided with- 
out appeal upon all contested errors— 
upon all doubtful deals. Kind and pater- 
nal, he appeased, he conciliated, he recon- 
ciled quarrellers, and all those whom loss 
of money made noisy. The venerable 
“commandant” took all sorts of liber- 
ties ; he played on his word; he was the 
friend and the counsellor of successful 
women: he rarely abused, and only on 
sure occasions, the confidence he inspired ; 
new comers deemed themselves almost 
fortunate to be “spunged” on by him; 
all those who, when playing with him, 
lost some gold pieces, he ¢hou’d, he in- 
demnified them in familiarities, he reim- 
bursed them in sounding their praises. 
The “commandant” with curled mous- 
taches was the second in all duels; he 
often gave an account of his campaigns. 
Every one trembled before those “ com- 
mandants” especially, who prided them- 
selves on having escaped from the burn- 
ing of Moscow, and from the ice of the 
Beresina. The “commandant” with 
curled moustaches wore the coat button- 
‘ed up to the chin. He spoke short; 
every body thought it right that he never 
folded his napkin, that he never paid his 
dinner, and that he poured in his coffee, 
as gloria, a great many glasses of brandy. 
Nobody doubted but that, during the 
Hundred Days, his name had been noted 
as one to receive the cross of the Legion 
of Honor. All successful lovers took him 
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as their confidant, and opened a credit for 
him, which ended only with a ruptured 
liaison, and to be liquidated, and to be in- 
creased to a larger amount by a new 
liaison. The “ widows of colonels and of 
generals killed at Waterloo,” were all of 
middle age. They supplied what they 
had lost of their youth and of their beauty 
by the touching narratives they gave of 
their situation. They took or they re- 
ceived . sobriquets, such as La Veuve 
dela Grande Armée, la Beresina. <A so- 
briquet is often a source of celebrity and 
of fortune for a woman whose character is 
compromised. One of the most celebrated 
maisons de bouillotte during the Empire 
and the Restoration was kept by Madame 
| Pees Poe ye pene 
S... . was the eldest sister of a celebrat- 
ed actress ; she was every way a more beau- 
tiful woman than her sister; during the 
unhappy days of the one and indivisible 
Republic, she was compromised in an 
affair of false assignats, but she was ac- 
quitted ; an acquittal she owed to her 
innocence and not toher beauty. Madame 

...S.... kept winter and sum- 
mer a maison de bouillotte. Gavaudan 
the actor was one of the most assiduous 
frequenters of it. She thou’d (tutoyait) 
every body, and all thou’d her. As in 
the time of the Chevalier de Grammont, 
and in the days of Desgrieux, no one was 
then dishonored by cheating at cards. 
But she would not take advantage of 
these frauds which she knew very well ; 
nay, she would stop you on the very edge 
of the precipice, saying: “ Don’t do that!” 
The maisons de bouillotte and of baccarat 
still flourish in Paris; roulette, trente-et- 
un, and creps are no longer played; but 
in all the restaurants, in all the clubs, 
men stake their patrimony upon parole 
at whist, and sometimes at baccarat. In 
the licensed gambling houses, men lost all 
their stake whenever a refait of thirty- 
one came up, and at roulette at. the zero 
and at the double zero; this was a sort 
of tax levied upon the players; but at the 
least no one could play on parole. Some 
gamblers overwhelmed with debts, retire 
from France to some foreign land, without 
paying any one of their debts; or some 
mother, anxious to pay her son’s debts, 
sends for you, but she seems to consider 
you responsible for his foolish extrava- 
gance, and which she does not forgive him. 
I have often heard it said, that if public 
gambling houses were opened, there would 
be less to fear from clandestine hells. 
These clandestine hells were quite as 
numerous during the farming of the public 
gambling houses, and yet the city expend- 
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ed large sums’ of money to detect them. 
A special police against the illicit gambling 
houses was constantly maintained. To 
reépen one or several public gambling 
houses would be to give a new gambling 


The Encantadas, or Enchanted Isles. $11 


fever to this country, it would be with a 
forethought to train up a new generation 
of gamblers, to prepare new sources of 
despair to families. and to furnish forth 
occasions of new suicides.” 





THE ENCANTADAS, OR ENCHANTED ISLES. 


BY SALVATOR R. TARNMOOR. 


SKETCH FIRST. 
THE ISLES AT LARGE. 


—“ That may not be, said then the ferryman, 
Least we unweeting hap to be fordonne; 
For those same islands seeming now and than, 
Are not firme land, nor any certein wonne, 
But stragling plots which to and fro do ronne 
In the wide waters; therefore are they hight 
The Wandering Islands; therefore do them shonne; 
For they have oft drawne many a wandring wight 
Into most deadly daunger and distressed plight ; 
For whosoever once hath fastened 
His foot thereon may never it secure 
But wandreth evermore uncertein and unsure,” 
* * * x * 
“Darke, dolefull, dreary, like a greedy grave, 
That still for carrion carcasses doth crave; 
On top whereof ay dwelt the ghastly owl, 
Shrieking his balefall note, which ever drave 
Far from that haunt all other cheerful fowl, 
And all about it wandring ghosts did wayle and 
howl.” 


| ip =e five-and-twenty heaps of cinders 
dumped here and there in an outside 
city lot; imagine some of them magnified 
into mountains, and tho vacant lot the 
sea; and you will have a fit idea of the 
general aspect of the Encantadas, or En- 
chanted Isles. A group rather of extinct 
volcanoes than of isles ; looking much as 
the world at large might, after a penal 
conflagration. 

1t is to be doubted whether any spot of 
earth can, in desolateness, furnish a parallel 
to this group. Abandoned cemeteries of 
long ago, old cities by piecemeal tumbling 
to their ruin, these are melancholy enough ; 
but, like all else which has but once been 
associated with humanity they still awaken 
in us some thoughts of sympathy, how- 
ever sad. Hence, even the Dead Sea, 
along with whatever other emotions it 
may at times inspire, does not fail to touch 
in the pilgrim some of his less unpleasure- 
able feelings. 

And as for solitariness; the great for- 
ests of the north, the expanses of unnavi- 


gated waters, the Greenland ice-fields, are 
the profoundest of solitudes to a human 
observer ; still the magic of their change- 
able tides and seasons mitigates their 
terror; because, though unvisited by men, 
those forests are visited by the May ; the 
remotest seas reflect familiar stars even as 
Lake Erie does; and in the clear air of a 
fine Polar day, the irradiated, azure ice 
shows beautifully as malachite. 

But the special curse, as one may call 
it, of the Encantadas, that which exalts 
them in desolation above Idumea and the 
Pole, is that to them change never comes ; 
neither the change of seasons nor of sor- 
rows. Cut by the Equator, they know 
not autumn and they know not spring; 
while already reduced to the lees of fire, 
ruin itself can work little more upon them. 
The showers refresh the deserts, but in 
these isles, rain never falls. Like split 
Syrian gourds left withering in the sun, 
they are cracked by an everlasting drought 
beneath a torrid sky. “Have mercy 
upon me,” the wailing spirit of the En- 
cantadas seems to cry, “‘and‘send Lazarus 
that he may dip the tip of his finger in 
water and cool my tongue, for I am tor- 
mented in this flame.” 

Another feature in these isles is their 
emphatic uninhabitableness. It is deemed 
a fit type of all-forsaken overthrow, that 
the jackal should den in the wastes of 
weedy Babylon; but the Encantadas re- 
fuse to harbor even the outcasts of the 
beasts. Man and wolf alike disown them. 
Little but reptile life is here found :—tor- 
toises, lizards, immense spiders, snakes, 
and that strangest anomaly of outlandish 
nature, the aguano. No voice, no low, 
no howl is heard ; the chief sound of life 
here is a hiss. 

On most of the isles where vegetation 
is found at all, it is more ungrateful than 
the blankness of Aracama. Tangled 


thickets of wiry bushes, without fruit ca 
without a name. springing up among deep 
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fissures of calcined rock, and treacherously 
masking them; or’a parched growth of 
distorted cactus trees. 

Tn many places the coast is rock-bound, 
or more proper'y, clinker-bound ; tumbled 
masses of blackish or greenish stuff like 
the dross of an iron-furnace, forming dark 
clefts and caves here and there, into which 
a ceaseless sea pours a fury of foam ; 
overhanging them with a swirl of gray, 
haggard mist, amidst which sail screaming 
flights of unearthly birds heightening the 
dismal din. However calm the sea with- 
out, there is no rest for these swells and 
those rocks; they lash and are lashed, 
even when the outer ocean is most at peace 
with itself. On the oppressive, clouded 
days, such as are peculiar to this part of 
the watery Equator, the dark, vitrified 
masses, many of which raise themselves 
among white whirlpools and breakers in 
detached and perilous places off the shore, 
present a most Plutonian sight. In no 
world but a fallen one could such lands 
exist. 

Those parts of the strand free from the 
marks of fire, stretch away in wide level 
beaches of multitudinous dead shells, with 
here and there decayed bits of sugar-cane, 
barnboos, and cocoanuts, washed upon this 
other and darker world from the charming 
palm isles to the westward and south- 
ward ; all the way from Paradise to Tar- 
tarus; while mixed with the relics of dis- 
tant beauty you will sometimes see frag- 
ments of charred wood and mouldering ribs 
of wrecks. Neither will any one be sur- 
prised at meeting these last, after observ- 
ing the conflicting currents which eddy 
throughout nearly all the wide channels 
of the entire group. The capriciousness 
of the tides of air sympathizes with those 
of the sea. Nowhere is the wind so light, 
baffling, and every way unreliable, and so 
given to perplexing calms, as at the En- 
cantadas. Nigh a month has been spent 
by a ship going from one isle to another, 
though but thirty miles between; for 
owing to the force of the current, the 

-boats employed to tow barely suffice to 
keep the craft from sweeping upon the 
- cliffs, but do nothing towards accelerating 
her voyage. Sometimes it is impossible 
for a vessel from afar to fetch up with the 
group itself, unless large allowances for 
prospective lee-way have been made ere its 
coming in sight. And yet, at other times, 
there is a mysterious indraft, which ir- 
resistibly draws a passing vessel among 
the isles, though not bound to them. 

True, at one period, as to some extent 
at the present day, large fleets of whale- 


men cruised for Spermaceti upon what 
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some seamen call the Enchanted Ground. 
But this, as in due place will be deseri 
was off the great outer isle of Albemarle, 
away from the intricacies of the smaller 
isles, where there is plenty of sea-room ; 
and hence, to that vicinity, the above re- 
marks do not altogether apply; though 
even there the current runs at times with 
singular force, shifting, too, with as singu- 
lar a caprice. Indeed, there are seasons 
when currents quite unaccountable prevail’ 
for a great distance rcund about the total 
group, and are so strong and irregular as 
to change a vessel’s course against the 
helm, though sailing at the rate of four or 
five miles the hour. The difference in the 
reckonings of navigators produced by these 
causes, along with the light and variable 
winds, long nourished a persuasion that 
there existed two distinct clusters of isles 
in the parallel of the Encantadas, about a 
hundred leagues apart. Such was the 
idea of their earlier visitors, the Bucca- 
neers; and as late as 1750, the charts of 
that part of the Pacific accorded with the 
strange delusion. And this apparent 
fleetingness and unreality of the locality 
of the isles was most probably one reason 
for the Spaniards calling them the En- 
cantada, or Enchanted Group. 

But not uninfluenced by their charac- 
ter, as they now confessedly exist, the 
modern voyager will be inclined to fancy 
that the bestowal of this name might have 
in part originated in that air of spell-bound 
desertness which so significantly invests 
the isles. Nothing can better suggest the 
aspect of once living things malignly 
crumbled from ruddiness into ashes. 
Apples of Sodom, after touching, seem 
these isles. 

However wavering their place may 
seem by reason of the currents, they 
themselves, at least to one upon the shore. . 
appear invariably the same: fixed, cast, 
glued into the very body of cadaverous 
death. 

Nor would the appellation, enchanted, 
seem misapplied in still another sense. 
For concerning the peculiar reptile inhabit- 
ant of these wilds—whose presence gives 
the group its second Spanish name, Galli- 
pagos—concerning the tortoises found 
here, most mariners have long cherished 
a superstition, not more frightful than 
grotesque. They earnestly believe that 
all wrecked sea-officers, more especially 
commodores and captains, are at death 
(and in some cases, before death) trans- 
formed into tortoises; thenceforth dwell- 
ing upon these hot aridities, sole solitary 
Lords of Asphaltum. 

Doubtless so quaintly dolorous a 
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thought was originally inspired by the 
woe-begone landscape itself, but more 
particularly, perhaps, by the tortoises. 
For apart from their strictly physical 
features, there is something strangely 
self-condemned in the appearance of these 
creatures. Lasting sorrow and penal 
hopelessness are in no animal form so sup- 
pliantly expressed as in theirs; while the 
thought of their wonderful longevity does 
not fail to enhance the impression. 

Nor even at the risk of meriting the 
charge of absurdly believing in enchant- 
ments, can I restrain the admission that 
sometimes, even now, when leaving the 
crowded city to wander out July and 
August among the Adirondack Mountains, 
far from the influences of towns and pro- 
portionally nigh to the mysterious ones of 
nature; when at such times I sit me down 
in the mossy head of some deep-wooded 
gorge, surrounded by prostrate trunks of 
blasted pines, and recall, as in a dream, my 
other and far-distant rovings in the baked 
heart of the charmed isles ; and remember 
the sudden glimpses of dusky shells, and 
long | id necks protruded from the 
leafless thickets; and again have beheld 
the vitreous inland rocks worn down and 
grooved into deep ruts by ages and ages 
of the slow draggings of tortoises in quest 
of pools of scanty water; I can hardly 
resist the feeling that in my time I have 
indeed slept upon evilly enchanted ground. 

Nay, such is the vividness of my mem- 
ory, or the magic of my fancy, that I 
know not whether I am not the occasional 


victim of optical delusion concerning the. 


Gallipagos. For often in scenes of social 
merriment, and especially at revels held 
by candle-light in old-fashioned mansions, 
so that shadows are thrown into the fur- 
ther recesses of an angular and spacious 
room, making them put on a look of 
haunted undergrowth of lonely woods, I 
have drawn the attention of my comrades 
by my fixed gaze and sudden ee of 
air, as I have seemed to see, slowly 
emerging from those imagined solitudes, 
and heavily crawling along the floor, the 
ghost of a gigantic tortoise, with “ Me- 
mento * * * * * ” burning in live letters 
upon his back. 





SKETCH SECOND. 
TWO SIDES TO A TORTOISE. 


“Most ugly shapes and horrible aspects, 
Such as Dame Nature selfe mote feare to see, 
Or shame, that ever should so fowle defects 
From her most cunning hand escaped bee ; 
All dreadfull pourtraicts of deformitee, 

vo. 11.—21 


Ne wonder if these do a man appall ; 

For all that here at home we dreadfallhold 

Be but as bugs to fearen babes withall 

Compared to the creatures in these isles’ entrall 
@'@s erect 248 

Fear naught, then said the palmer, well avized, 

For these same monsters are not there indeed, 


But are into these fearful shapes disguized. 
ET RES PY eae age cae ae ee 


And lifting up his vertuous staffe on high, 
Then all that dreadful armie fast gan flye 
Into great Zethy’s bosom, where they hidden lye.” 

In view of the description given, may 
one be gay upon the Encan 2. Yes: 
that is, find one the gayety, and he will 
be gay. And indeed, a he ies and ashes 
as they are, the isles are not perhaps un- 
mitigated gloom. For while no spectator 
can deny their claims to a most solemn 
and superstitious’ consideration, no more 
than my firmest resolutions can decline to 
behold the spectre-tortoise when emerging 
from its shadowy recess; yet even the 
tortoise, dark and melancholy as it is upon 
the back, still possesses a bright side ; its 
calapee or breast-plate being sometimes 
of a fait yellowish or golden tinge. 
Moreover, every one knows that tortoises 
as well as turtle are of such a make, that 
if you but put them on their backs 
thereby expose their bright sides without 
the possibility of their recovering them- 
selves, and turning into view the other. 
But after you have done this, and because 
you have done this, you should not swear 
that the tortoise has no dark side. Enjoy 
the bright, keep it turned up perpetually 
if you can, but be honest and don’t deny 
the black. Neither should he who canhot 
turn the tortoise from its natural position 
so as to hide the darker and expose his . 
livelier aspect, like a great October pump- 
kin in the sun, for that cause declare the 
creature to be one total inky blot. The 
tortoise is both black and bright. But 
let us to particulars. 

Some months before my first stepping 
ashore upon the group, my ship was 
cruising in its close vicinity. One noon 
we found ourselves off the South Head of 
Albemarle, and not very far from the land. 
—s by way of freak, and partly by. 
wa ing out so s a rege 2 a 
boat's the poe sent pe with orde 
to see all they could, and besides, bring 
back whatever tortoises they could con-- 
veniently transport. 

It was after sunset when the adventu-- 
rers returnéd. I looked down over the- 
ship’s high side as if looking down over> 
the curb of a well, and dimly saw the 
damp boat deep in the sea with some un- 
wonted weight. re gaat a a and 
presently three huge antedilu looking: 
tortoises after muc ining were 4 
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on deck, bag Soren hardly of the 
seed of earth. e had been broad upon 
the waters for five long months, a period 
amply sufficient to make all things of the 
land wear a fabulous hue to the dreamy 
mind. Had three Spanish custom-house 
officers boarded us then, it is not unlikely 
that I should havecuriously stared at them, 
felt of them, and stroked them much as 
savages serve civilized guests. But in- 
stead of three custom-house officers, be- 
hold these really wondrous tortoises— 
none of your schoolboy mud-turtles—but 
black as widower’s weeds, heavy as. chests 
of plate, with vast shells medallioned and 
orbed like shields, and dented and blistered 
like shields that have breasted a battle, 
shaggy too, here and there, with dark 
green moss, and slimy with the spray of 
the sea. These mystic creatures suddenly 
translated by night from unutterable soll- 
tudes to our peopled deck, affected me 
in & manner not easy to unfold. They 
seemed newly crawled forth from beneath 
the foundations of the world. Yea, they 
seemed the identical -tortoises whereon 
the. Hindoo plants this total sphere. 
With a lantern I inspected them more 
closely. Such worshipful venerableness 
of aspect! Such fi nness mantling 
the rude peelings and healing the fissures 
of their shattered shells. Ino more saw 
three tortoises. They expanded—became 
transfigured. I seemed to see three Ro- 
man Coliseums in magnificent decay. 

Ye oldest inhabitants of this, or any 
other isle, said I, pray, give me. the free- 
dom of your three-walled towns. 

The great feeling inspired by these 
creatures was that of age :—dateless, in- 
definite endurance. And in fact that any 
other creature can live and breathe as 
long as the tortoise of the Encantadas, I 
- will not readily believe. Not to hint of 
their known capacity of. sustaining life, 
while going without food for an entire 
year, consider that —. armor of 
their living mail. hat other bodily 

ing possesses such a citadel wherein to 
resist the assaults of Time ? 

lantern in hand, 1 scraped among 
the moss and beheld the ancient scars of 
bruises received in many a sullen fall 
among the marly mountains of the isle— 
sears si ly widened, swollen, half 
obliterate, and yet distorted like those 
sometimes found in the bark of very hoary 
trees, I seemed an antiquary of a geologist, 
studying the bird-tracks and ciphers upon 
the — slates trod by incredible 
creatures whose osts are now 
-defunct. =e 


As I lay in my hammock that night, 
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overhead I heard the slow weary draggings 
of the three ponderous strangers along 
the encumbered deck. Their stupidity or 
their resolution was so great, that they 
never went aside for any impediment. 
One ceased his movements altogether just 
before the mid-watch. At sunrise I found 
him butted like a battering-ram against 
the immovable foot of the foremast, and 
still striving, tooth and nail, to force the 
impossible passage. That these tortoises 
are the victims of a penal; or malignant, 
or perhaps a downright diabolical enchan- 
ter, seems in nothing more likely than in 
that strange infatuation of hopeless toil 
which so’ often } ses them. I have 
known them in their journeyings ram 
themselves heroically against rocks, and 
long abide there, nudging, wriggling, 
wedging, in order to displace them, and 
so hold on their inflexible path. Their 
crowning curse is their drudging impulse 
to straightforwardness in a belittered 
world. 

Meeting with no such hinderance as 
their companion -did, the other tortoises 
merely fell foul of small stumbling-blocks ; 
buckets, blocks, and coils of rigging ; and 
at times in the act of crawling over them 
would slip with an astounding rattle to 
the deck. Listening to these draggings 
and concussions, I thought me of the 
haunt from which they came ; an isle full 
of metallic ravines and gulches, sunk 
bottomlessly into the hearts of splintered 
mountains, and covered for many miles 
with inextricable thickets. I then pic- 
tured these three straightforward mon- 
sters, ~ te after century, writhing 
through the shades, grim as blacksmiths ; 
crawling so slowly and ponderously, that 
not only did toadstools and all fungous 
things grow beneath their feet, but a 
sooty moss sprouted upon their backs. 
With them I lost myself in volcanic 
mazes; brushed away endless boughs of 
rotting thickets; till finally in a dream I 
found myself sitting crosslegged upon the 
foremost, a Brahmin similarly mounted 
upon either side, forming a tripod of fore- 
heads which upheld the universal cope. 

Such was the wild nightmare begot 
by my first impression of the Encanta- 
das tortoise. But next evening, strange 
to say, I sat down with my shipmates, 
and made a merry repast from tortoise 
steaks and tortoise stews; and supper 
over, out knife, and helped convert the 
three mighty concave shells into three 
fanciful soup-tureens, and polished the 
three flat yellowish calapees into three 
gorgeous salvers. 
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° SKETCH THIRD. 
ROCK RODONDO. 


« For they this hight the Rock of vile Reproach, 
A dangerous and dreadful place, 
To which nor fish nor fowl did once approach, 
But yelling meaws with sea-gulls hoars and bace 
And cormoyrants with birds of ravenous race, 
Which still sit waiting on that dreadful clift.” 

oe eee ee 

“ With that the rolling sea resounding soft 
In his big vase them fitly answered, 
And on the Rock, the waves breaking aloft, 


A solemn meane unto them measured.” 
* ” * * = * 


“Then he the boteman bad row easily, 
And let him heare some part of that rare melody.” 
OG: 52 F 6.0: @ 
“Suddeinly an innumerable flight 
Of harmefull fowles about them fluttering cride, 
And with their wicked wings them oft did smight 
And sore annoyed, groping in that griesly night.” 
* * . . * * 
* Even all the nation of unfortunate 
And fatal birds about them flocked were.” 


To go up into a high stone tower is not 
only a very fine thing in itself, but the 
very best mode of gaining a comprehen- 
sive view of the region round about. It 
is all the better if this tower stand solitary 
and alone, like that mysterious Newport 
one, or else be sole survivor of some 
perished castle. 

Now, with reference to the Enchanted 
Isles, we are fortunately supplied with 
just such a noble point of observation in a 
remarkable rock, from its peculiar figure 
called of old by the Spaniards, Rock Ro- 
dondo, or Round Rock. Some two hun- 
dred rill dhe te ree 2 straight 
from the sea ten miles from land, with the 
whole mountainous group to the south 
and east, Rock Rodondo occupies, on a 
large scale, very much the position which 
the famous Campanile or detached Bell 
Tower of St. Mark does with 
to the tangled group of hoary edifices 
around it. F 

Ere ascending, however, to gaze abroad 
upon the Encanfadas, this sea-tower itself 
claims attention. It is visible at the dis- 
tance of thirty miles; and, fully partici- 
pating in that enchantment which pervades 
the group, when first seen afar invariably 
is mistaken for a sail. Four leagues away, 
of a golden, hazy noon, it seems some 
Spanish Admiral’s ship, stacked up with 
glittering canvas. Sail ho! Sail ho! Sail 
ho! from all three masts. But comin 
nigh, the enchaated frigate is transf 
apace into a eep. 

My first visit to the spot was made in 
the gray of the morning. With a view 
of fishing, we had lowered three boats, 
and pulling some two miles from our ves- 


~ 


- 


sel, found ourselves just before dawn of 
ons <a the moon-shadow of os 
lo. Its aspect was heightened, 

yet softened, by the strange double twi- 
light of the hour. The ¢ full moon 
burnt in the low west a half-spent 
beacon, casting a soft mellow tinge upon 
the sea like that cast by a waning fire of 
embers upon a midnight hearth; while 
along the entire east the invisible sun sent 
pallid intimations’ of his coming. The 
wind was light ; the waves languid ; the 
stars twinkled with a faint gence ; 
all nature seemed supine with ‘the lo 

night watch, and half-suspended in jaded 
éxpectation of the sun. ‘This was the 
critical hour to catch Rodondo in his per- 
fect mood. The twilight was just enough 
to reveal every striking. point, without 
oa away the dim investiture of won- 

er. 


From a broken, stair-like base, washed, 
as the steps of a water-palace, by the 
waves, the tower rose in entablatures of 
strata to a shaven summit. These uni 
form layers which com the mass 
form its most peculiar feature. For at 
their lines of junction they project flatly 
into encircling shelves, from top to — 
rising one above another in gradua 
series. And as the eaves of any old barn 
or abbey are alive with swallows, so were 
all these rocky ledges with unnumbered 
sea-fowl. Eaves upon eaves, and nests 
upon nests. Here and there: were long 
birdlime streaks of a ghostly white stain- 
ing the tower from sea to air, readily ac- 
counting for its sail-like look afar. All 
would have been bewitchingly quiescen’ 
were it not for the demoniac din crea’ 
by the birds. Not only were the eaves 
rustling with them, but they flew densely 
overhead, spreading themselves into a 
winged and‘ continually shifting canopy. 
The tower is the resort’ of aquatic binds 
for hundreds of leagues around: To the 
north, to the east, to the west, stretches 
nothing but eternal ocean; so that the 
man-of-war hawk coming from the coasts 
of North America, Polynesia, or P 
makes his first land at Rodondo. An 

t though Rodondo be  terra-firma, no 
Tand-bird ever lighted on it. Fancy a red- 
robbin ora canary there! What a falling 
into the hands of the Philistines, when 
the poor warbler should be surrounded 
by such locust-flights of strong bandit 
birds, with long bills cruel as daggers. 

I know not where one can better study 
the Natural History of sea-fowl 
than at Rodondo. It is the aviary of 
Ocean. Birds light here which never 
touched mast or tree’ hermit-birds, which 
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ever fly alone, cloud-birds, familiar with 
unpi zones of air. 


t us first glance low down to the 
lowermost shelf of all, which is the widest 
too, and but a little from high-water 
mark. What outlandish beings are these? 
Erect as but hardly as symmetrical, 
they stand all round the rock like sculp- 
tured caryatides, supporting the next 
range of —_ —_— ee are 
grotesquely misshapen ; their bills short ; 
sein rypionere: legless ; while the 
members at their sides are neither fin, 
wing, nor arm. And truly neither fish, 
flesh, nor fowl is the penguin ; as an edi- 
ble, pertaining neither to Carnival nor 
Lent; without exception the most am- 
biguous and least lovely creature yet dis- 
covered by man. Though dabbling in all 
three elements, and indeed possessing some 
rudimental claims to all, the penguin is at 
home in none. On land it stumps; afloat 
it sculls ; in the airit flops. As if ashamed 
of her failure, Nature keeps this ungainly 
child hidden away at the ends of the earth, 
in the Straits of Magellan, and on the 
abased sea-story of Rodondo. 

But look, what are yon wobegone regi- 
ments drawn up on the next shelf above ? 
what rank and file of large strange fowl ? 
what sea Friars of Orders Gray? Pe- 
licans. Their elongated bills, and heavy 
leathern pouches suspended thereto, give 
them the most lugubrious expression. A 
pensive race, they stand for hours together 


without motion. Their dull, ashy plumage - 


imparts an aspect as if they had been pow- 
dered over with cinders. A penitential 
bird indeed, fitly haunting the shores of 
the clinkered Encantadas, whereon tor- 
mented Job himself might have well sat 
down and scraped himself with potsherds. 

Higher up now we mark the gony, or 
gray albatros, anomalously so called, an 
unsightly unpoetic bird, unlike its storied 
kinsman, which is the snow-white ghost 
of the haunted Capes of Hope and Horn. 

As we still ascend from shelf to shelf, 
we find the tenants of the tower serially 
disposed in order of their magnitude :— 
gannets, black and speckled haglets, jays, 
sea-hens, sperm-whale-birds, gulls of all 
varieties :—thrones, princedoms, powers, 
dominating one above another in senatorial 
array; while sprinkled over all, like an 
ever-repeated fly in a great piece of broid- 
ery, the stormy petrel or Mother Cary’s 
chicken sounds continual challenge 
and alarm. That this mysterious hum- 
ming-bird of o which had it but bril- 
liancy of hue might from its evanescent 
liveliness be almost called its butterfly, 
yet whose chirrup under the stern is omi- 
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«nous to mariners as to the peasant the 
death-tick sounding from behind the chim- 
ney jam—should have its special haunt at 
the Encantadas, contributes in the sea- 
— mind, not a little to their dreary 
spell. ‘ 

As day advances the dissonant din aug- 
ments. With ear-splitting cries the wild 
birds celebrate their matins. Each mo- 
ment, flights push from the tower, and 

join the aerial choir hovering overhead, 
while their places below are supplied by 
darting myriads. But down through all 
this discord of commotion, I hear clear 
silver bugle-like notes unbrokenly falling, 
like oblique lines of swift slanting rain in 

a cascading shower. I gaze far up, and 
behold a snow-white angelic thing, with 
one long lance-like feather thrust out be- 
hind. It is the bright inspiriting chanti- 
cleer of ocean, the beauteous. bird, from 
its bestirring whistle of musical invocation, 
fitly styled the “ Boatswain’s Mate.” 

he winged life clouding Rodondo on 
that well-remembered morning, I saw had 
its full counterpart in the finny hosts 
which peopled the waters at its base. Be- 
low the water-line, the rock seemed one 
honey-comb of grottoes, affording laby- 
rinthine lurking places for swarms of fairy 
fish. All were strange ; many exceeding- 
ly beautiful ; and would have well graced 

e costliest glass globes in which gold- 
fish are kept for a show. Nothing was 
more striking than the complete novelty 
of many individuals of this multitude. 
Here hues were seen as yet unpainted, 
and figures which are unengraved. 

To show the multitude, avidity, and 
nameless fearlessness and tameness of 
these fish, let me say, that often, marking 
through clear spaces of water—tempo- 
rarily made so by the concentric dartings 
of the fish above the surface—certain lar- 
ger and less unwary wights, which swam 
slow and deep; our anglers would cau- 
tiously essay to drop their lines down to 
these last. But in vain; — was no 

ing the uppermost zone. No sooner 

Nid the pod ane the sea, than a hun- 
dred infatuates contended for the honor 
of capture. Poor fish of Rodondo! in 
your victimized confidence, you are of 
the number of those who inconsiderately 
trust, while they do not understand, hu- 
man nature. 

But the dawn is now fairly day. Band 
after band, the sea-fowl sail away to for- 
age the deep for their food. The tower 
is left solitary, save the fish caves at its 
base. Its birdlime gleams in the golden 
rays like the whitewash of a tall light- 
house, or the lofty sails of a cruiser. This 
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moment, doubtless, while we know it to 
be a dead desert rock, other voyagers are 
taking oaths it is a glad populous ship. 
But ropes now, and let us ascend. Yet 
soft, this is not so easy. 
° 


SKETCH FOURTH. 
A PISGAH VIEW FROM THE ROCK. 


—That done, he leads him to the highest mount, 
“rom whence, far off he unto him did show :” 


{f you seek to ascend Rock Rodondo, 
take the following prescription. Go three 
voyages round the world as a main-royal- 
man of the tallest frigate that floats ; then 
serve a year or two apprenticeship to 
the guides who conduct strangers up the 
Peak of Teneriffe; and as pox f _ re- 
spectively, to a rope-dancer, an Indian Jug- 
ion a chamois. This done, come and 
be rewarded by the view from our tower. 
How we get there, we alone know. If we 
sought to tell others, what the wiser were 
they ? Suffice it, that here at the sum- 
mit you and I stand. Does: any balloon- 
ist, does the outlooking man in the moon, 
take a broader view of space? Much thus, 
one fancies, looks the universe from Mil- 
ton’s celestial battlements. A boundless 
watery Kentucky. Here Daniel Boone 
would have dwelt content. 

Never heed for the present yonder Burnt 
District of the Enchanted Isles. Look 
edgeways, as it were, past them, to the 
south. You see nothing; but permit me 
to point out the direction, if not the place, 
of certain interesting objects in the vast 
sea, which kissing this tower’s base, we 
behold unscrolling itself towards the An- 
tarctic Poles. 

We stand now ten miles from the Equa- 
tor, Yonder, to the East, some six hun- 
dred miles, lies the continent; this Rock 
being just about on the parallel of Quito. 

Observe another thing here. We are 
at one of three uninhabited clusters, which, 
at pretty nearly uniform distances from 
the main, sentinel, at long intervals from 
each other, the entire coast of South Ame- 
rica. In a@ peculiar manner, also, they 
terminate the South American character 
of country. Of the unnumbered Poly- 
nesian chains to the westward, not one 
partakes of the qualities of the Encanta- 
das or Gallipagos, the isles St. Felix and 
St. Ambrose, the isles Juan Fernandes 
and Massafuero. Of the first it needs not 
liere to speak. The second lie a little 
above the Southern Tropic; lofty, inhos- 
pitable, and uninhabitable rocks, one of 
which, presenting two round hummocks 
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connected by a low reef, exactly resembles 
a huge double-headed shot. last lie 
in the latitude of 33°; high, wild and 
cloven. Juan Fernandes is sufficiently 
famous without further description. Mas- 
safuero is a Spanish name, expressive of 
the fact, that the isle so called lies more 
without, that is, further off the main than 
its neighbor Juan. This isle Massafuero 
has'a very imposing aspect at a distance 
of eight or ten miles. Approached in one 
direction, in cloudy weather, its great over- 
hanging height and ru contour, and 
more especially a peculiar slope of its broad 
summits, give it much the air of a vast 
iceberg drifting in tremendous poise. Its 
sides are split with dark cavernous recesses, 
as an old cathedral with its gloomy lateral 
chapels. Drawing nigh one of these gorees 
from sea after a long voyage, and behold- 
ing some tatterdemallion outlaw, staff in 
hand, descending its steep rocks toward 
you, conveys a very queer emotion toa 
over of the picturesque. 

On fishing parties from ships, at vari- 
ous times, I have chanced to visit each of 
these groups. The impression they give 
to the stranger pulling close up in his boat 
under their grim cliffs is, that surely he 
— ~ their mg discoverer, such for 

e most part is the unimpaired... . . 
silence and solitude. And here, by the 
way, the mode in which these isles were 
really first lighted upon by Europeans is 
not unworthy mention, especially as what 
is about to be said, likewise applies to the 
original discovery of our Encantadas. 

rior to the year 1563, the voyages 
made by Spanish ships from Peru to 
Chili, were full of difficulty. Along this 
coast the winds from the South most gene- 
rally prevail ; and it had been an invariable 
custom to keep close in with the land, 
from a superstitious conceit on the part of 
the Spaniards, that were they to lose 
sight of it, the eternal trade wind would 
waft them into unending waters, from 
whence would be no return. Here, in- 
volved among tortuous capes and head- 
lands, shoals and reefs, beating too against 
a continual head wind, often light, and 
sometimes for days and weeks sunk into 
utter calm, the provincial vessels, in many 
cases, suffered the extremest hardships, in 
passages, which at the present day seem to 
ave been incredibly protracted. There is 
no record in some collections of nautical 
disasters, an account of one of these shi 
which starting on a voyage whose duration 
was estimated at ten days, spent four 
months at sea, and indeed never again en- 
tered harbor, for in the end she was cast 
away. Singular to tell, this craft never 
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encountered a gale, but was the vexed 

of malicious calms and currents. 
Thrice, out of provisions, she put back to 
an i iate port, and started afresh, 
but only yet n to return. Frequent 
fogs enve coll y om so that no observation 
could be had of her place, and once, when 
all hands were joyously anticipating sight 
of their destination, lo! the vapors lifted 
and disclosed the mountains from which 
they. had taken their first departure. In 
the like deceptive vapors she at last struck 
upon a reef, whence ensued a long series 
of calamities too sad to detail. 

It was the famous pilot, Juan Fernan- 
des, immortalized by the island named af- 
ter him, who put an end to these coasting 
tribulations, by boldly venturing the ex- 
periment—as De Gama did before him 
with respect to Europe—of standing broad 
out from land. Here he found the winds 
favorable for getting to the south, and by 
ron westward till beyond the influ- 
ence of the trades, he regained the coast 
without difficulty ; making the passage 
which, though in a high degree dircuitous, 
proved far more expeditious than the no- 
minally direct one. Now it was upon 
these new tracks, and about the year 1670 
or thereabouts, that the Enchanted Isles 
and the rest of the sentinel groups, as 
they may be called, were discovered. 
Though I know of no account as to whe- 
ther any of them were found inhabited or 
no, it may be reasonably concluded that 
they have been immemorial solitudes. 
But let us return to Rodondo. 

Southwest from our tower lies all Poly- 
nesia, hundreds of leagues away; but 
straight west, on the precise line of his 
peal no land rises till your keel is 

hed upon the Kingsmills, a nice little 
sail of say 5,000 miles. 

Having thus by such distant references 
—with Rodondo the only possible ones— 
settled our relative place on the sea, léet us 
consider objects not quite so remote. Be- 
hold the grim and charred Enchanted Isles. 
This nearest crater-shaped headland is 
ack of Albemarle, the largest of the group, 

ing some sixty miles or more long, and 
fifteen broad. Did you ever lay eye on 
the real genuine Equator ? ave you 
ever, in the largest sense, toed the Line ? 
Well, that identical crater-shaped head- 
lands there, all yellow lava, is cut by the 
Equator exactly as a knife cuts straight 
through the centre of a pumpkin pie. If 
you could only see so far, just to one side 
of that same headland, across yon low 
dykey ground, you would catch sight of 

e isle of Narborough, the loftiest land 
of the cluster; no soil whatever; one 
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seamed clinker from top to bottom; 
abounding in black caves like smithies; 
its metallic shore ringing under foot like 
plates of iron ; its central volcanoes stand- 
ing grouped like a gigantic chimney-stack. 

Narborough and Albemarle are neigh- 
bours after a quite curious fashion. A fa- 
miliar diagram will illustrate this strange 
neighbourhood. 


Cut a channel at the above letter joint, 
and the middle transverse limb is Narbor- 
ough, and all the rest is Albemarle. Vol- 
canic Narborough lies in the black jaws 
of Albemarle like a wolf’s red tongue in 
his open mouth. 

If now you desire the population of 
Albemarle, I will give you, in round num- 
bers, the statistics, accordmg to the most 
reliable estimates made upon the spot: 


Ant-eaters,. . . 2 2 se eo unknown. 
Man-haters,....... ® unknown. 
Be. « 0 ie 0.6 0 0: 500,000. 
We 6 ee to ee te Ss SO 500,000. 
a ae ee ee 10,000,000. 
Salamanders, . . . . 2. 2 6 unknown. 
Devils, é wrna® -* . do, 
Making a clean totalof .... . 11,000,000. 


exclusive of an incomputable host of 
fiends, ant-eaters, man-haters, and sala- 
manders. : 

Albemarle opens his mouth towards the 
setting sun. His distended jaws form a 
great bay, which Narborough, his tongue, 
divides into halves, one whereof is called 
Weather Bay, the other Lee Bay; while 
the volcanic promontories terminating his 
coasts are styled South Head and North 
Head. . I note this, because these Bays 
are famous in the annals of the Sperm 
Whale Fishery. The whales come here 
at certain seasons to calve. When ships 
first cruised hereabouts, I am told, they 
used to blockade the entrance of Lee Bay, 
when their boats going round by Wea- 
ther Bay, one through Narborough 
channel, and sohad the Leviathans very 
neatly in a pen. 

The day after we took fish at the base 
of this Round Tower, we had a fine wind, 
and shooting round the north headland, 
suddenly descried a fleet of full thirty sail, 
all beating to windward like a squadron 
in line. A brave sight as ever man saw. 
A most harmonious concord of rushing 
keels. Their thirty kelsons hummed like 
thirty trings, and looked as straight 
whilt they left their parallel traces on the 
sea, But there proved too many hunters 
for the game. The fleet looked up, and 
went their separate ways out of sight. 
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leaving my own ship and two. trim gen- 
tlemen of London. These last, finding no 
luck either, likewise vanished; and Lee 
Bay, with all its appurtenances, and with- 
out a rival, devolved to us. 

The way of cruising here is this. You 
keep hovering about the entrance of 
the bay, in one beat and out the next. 
But at times—not always, as in other 
parts of the group—a race-horse of a cur- 
rent sweeps right across its mouth. So, 
with all sails set, you carefully ply your 
tacks. How often, standing at the fore- 


mast head at sunrise, with our patient: 


prow pointed in between these isles, did I 
gaze upon that land, not of cakes but of 
clinkers, not of streams of sparkling wa- 
ter, but arrested torrents of tormented 
lava. 

As the ship runs in from the open sea, 
Narborough presents its side in one dark, 
craggy mass, soaring up some five or six 
thousand feet, at which point it hoods it- 
self in heavy clouds, whose lowest level 
fold is as clearly defined against the rocks, 
as the snow-line against the Andes. There 
is dire mischief going on in that upper dark. 
There toil the demons of fire, who at in- 
tervals irradiate the nights with a strange 
spectral illumination for miles and miles 
around, but unaccompanied by any fur- 
ther demonstration ; or else, suddenly an- 
nounce themselves by terrific concussions, 
and the full drama of a volcanic eruption. 
The blacker that cloud by day, the more 
may you look for light by night. Often 
whalemen have found themselves cruising 
nigh that burning mountain whenall aglow 
with a ball-room blaze. Or, rather, glass- 
works, you may call this same vitreous 
isle of Narborough, with its tall chimney- 
stacks. 

Where we still stand, here on Rodondo, 
we cannot see all the other isles, but it is 


a good place from which to point out- 


where they lie. Yonder, though, to the 
E.N.E., I mark a distant dusky ridge. It 
is Abington Isle, one of the most northerly 
of the group; so solitary, remote, and 
blank, it looks like No-Man’s Land seen 
off our northern shore. I doubt whether 
two human beings ever touched upon that 
spot. So far as yon Abington Isle is con- 
cerned, Adam and his billions of posterity 
remain uncreated. 

Ranging south of Abington, and quite 
out of sight behind the long spire of Albe- 
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marle, lies James’s Isle, so called by the 
early Buccaneers after the luckless Stuart, 
Duke of York. Observe here, by the 
way, that, congting the isles particularized 
in comparatively recent times, and which 
mostly received the names of famous 
Admirals, the Encantadas were first chris- 
tened by the Spaniards; but these Spanish 
names were generally effaced on English 
charts by the subsequent christenings of 
the Buccaneers, who, in the middle of the 
seventeenth century, called them after 
English noblemen and kings. Of these 
loyal freebooters and the things which 
associate their name with the Encantadas, 
we shall hear anon. Nay, for one little 
item, immediately ; for between James’s 
Isle and Albemarle, lies a fantastic isle 
2 known as * Cowley’s Enchan’ 
Isle.” But as all the group is deemed 
enchanted, the reason must given for 
the spell within a spell involved by this 

ticular designation. The name was 

towed by that excellent Buccaneer 
himself, on his first visit here. Speaking 
in his published voyages of this spot, he 
says—* My fancy led me to call it Cowley’s 
Enchanted Isle, for we having had a sight 
of it upon several points of the compass, 
it appeared always in so many different 
forms ; wimganer | like a igs fortifica- 
tion; upon another point like a t 
city,” &. No pm Ey By that —_ 
the Encantadas all sorts of ocular decep- 
tions and mirages should be met. 

That Cowley linked his name with this 
self-transforming and bemocking isle, sug- 

ts the possibility that it conveyed to 

im some meditative i of himself. 

At least, as is not impossible, if he were 
any relative of the mildly thoughtful, and 
self-upbraiding poet Cowley, who lived 
about his time, the conceit might seem 
unwarranted ; for that sort of thing evin- 
ced in the naming of this isle runs in the 
blood, and may be seen in pirates as in 


poets. 

Still south of James’s Isle lie Jervis Isle, 
Duncan Isle, Crossman’s Isle, Brattle Isle, 
Wood’s Isle, Chatham Isle, and various 
lesser isles, for the most part an archipelago 
of aridities, without inhabitant, history, 
or hope of either in all time tocome. But 
not far from these are rather notable isles 
— Barrington, Charles’s, Norfolk, and 
Hood’s. Succeeding chapters will reveal 
some ground for their notability. 


(To be continued.) 
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HOW I LIVE, AND WITH WHOM. 


I SHALL not begin by giving in tedious 
detail a minute and circumstantial ac- 
count of my previous life, of my birth, 
tage, and early childhood and educa- 
tion. Neither shall I attempt a descrip- 
tion of my personal appearance, traits of 
character, or of those thousand and one 
ct ceteras which constitute a person’s iden 
tity and individuality. 

My station in life is an humble one, 
almost as lowly and unpretending as my 
name, which is simply Bags. My station 
is low, socially, and my aspirations are 
not high. 

I have an even, cheerful temper; @ 
make-the-best-of-every-thing sort of dis- 
position, which leads me to enjoy to the 
utmost, and without a thought for the 
future, whatever falls in my way; and at 
the same time prevents my envying the 
superior good fortune of those who are 
able to purchase more pleasures, it is true, 
but no more enjoyment I think. 

I am bock-keeper for the highly re- 
p meen and successful dry-goods firm 
of Tarleton, Muslin & Co. Of my em- 
ployers it is to say very little 
more than that, like all other dry-goods 
dealers, they invariably sell their goods, 
of which they have the largest and most 
complete assortment to be found in the 
city, at “an immense sacrifice ;” “ posi- 
tively at a price just above cost;” and 
that they are induced to adopt so ruin- 
ous a practice from the fact that “they are 
every day expecting fresh supplies, and 
are anxious to make room on their shelves, 
by getting rid of the old stock.” 

Of course we occupy the whole of our 
immense building, and we can boast, as 
we very often do, that Our Store has a 
wider width, a deeper depth, a more lofty 
height, and has cost more money than 
any one or any two in the vicinity. 

And the members of the firm, who 
of course have a better right to “brag” 
on we have, make a larger boast than 

t. 


I live, or rather sleep, and take my 
breakfast and tea, away up town, but not 
in a fashionable street. And though it is 
often a long and dreary walk to my cee 
or from it, it is much oftener pleasant an 
full of interest to me. I like so much to 
meet and observe all sorts of people. And 
if there is not variety on Broadway, where 
in the world will you find it? 

By a stroke of luck, the like of which 
seldom happens to gentlemen, young or 

- old, and less frequently to ladies, who live 


in lodgings, I have fallen in with a board- 
ing place which is all that a boarding- 
house should be. The house is small, 
neat, clean, and well furnished. The 
breakfasts, at which I meet two other 
gentlemen, who also take their rest and 
the refreshment of sleep upon the premises, 
are well cooked, substantial, and whole- 
some. The one item of coffee, in the per- 
fection in which it is served up to us, would 
of itself lead me to decide in favor of Mr. 
Squab’s establishment, and the additional 
luxary of excellent bread would alone in- 
duce me to descend into the kitchen and 
declare myself, in common with the 
cat, the familiar spirit of the cook who 
makes it. 

» Mr. Squab is a small man._ His wife is 
a small woman. His family is a small 
family. It seems to be the aim of the 
establishment to attain, though on a smal! 
scale, the highest perfection to which 
boarding-house keeping, as a system, can 
be raised; and to my mind the efforts of 
the projectors of a scheme so visionary, 
have been crowned with flattering suc- 


cess. 

Mr. Squab, our landlord, is a man among 
a thousand. He is short and stout, par- 
ticularly in the legs, and his walk for 
that reason has degenerated into a waddle, 
or rather a roll. His red, good-humored 
face, set between a mighty pair of shoul- 
ders, shines and smiles upon you as kindly 
and benignantly as the sun itself. His 
small, sharp, and deep-set eyes roll about 
restlessly and from side to side, for owing 
to the absence of his neck his head does 
not turn easily upon its pivot. He is the 
very quintessence of fun and jollity. The 
very soul of good-humor and kind-heart- 
edness. His voice has a richness, a mel- 
lowness, and an oily smoothness which 
seem, when he bids you welcome, to set 
before you the fat of the land. He does 
not shake you placidly by the hand, say- 
ing calmly, “ How do you do?” but meets 
you, even though he never saw you before 
in the most cordial and uproarious manner. 
As soon as you come in sight he shouts 
out, “Hulloa! How are ye?” and laughs 
as though he considered it an excellent 
joke. And whata laugh hisis! To hear 
it as it rings through the house, almost 
stopping the draught of all the chimneys 
and taking their breath away; to hear it 
would cure any one, even the most hypo- 
chondriacal, of his melancholy, and trans- 
form him into an entertaining and agree- 
able member of society. 
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His laugh seems to be the _ of 
laughter himself, and his chuckle Momus’s 
favorite son. Such mighty convulsions so 
agitate his frame, when from some reason 
he tries to contain himself and remain 
content with that chuckle, that we all re- 
gard it as a dangerous experiment; and 
beseech him‘ rather to laugh out, and 
wound our feelings, perhaps, than to run 
the risk df suffocation, or of causing the 
lesion of some among the important organs 
of his internal anatomy. 

Mrs. Squab is also short. An easy, 
jolly, even-tempered, kind-hearted soul as 


ever lived. Ready to greet her greatest 
enemy, if she knew who it was, with a 
kiss, one of real love too, and a kind ac- 


tion. Always afraid that we young men 
may want something and not let her know 
it. And always wishing that we may 
fall sick, that she may prove to us how 
capital a nurse she is, and what excellent 
and sloppy messes she can concoct! She 
is young yet, that is for a married woman 
with two children, and her husband is by 
no means a patriarch. Mrs. Squab does 
not laugh so loudly as her husband. And 
is usually satisfied with a quiet smile, but 
I often think that she takes a joke as cer- 
tainly, if not so speedily as he does. 

Mr. Squab is a generous and liberal 
purveyor, and his wife makes a careful 
and frugal use of his provisions, husband- 
ing her resources with great skill, and 
keeping a vigilant watch over the Irish 
servant, who, like others of her class, is 
much giving to throwing provisions out of 
the window, and fuel up the chimney. 

But you have probably had enough of 
such rara aves, such Black Swans, such 
Phenixes of boarding housekee as my 
friends the Squabs are. And I can only 
plead as an excuse for my garrulity, the 
strong and almost filial attachment I feel 
for the pair, after so many years of con- 
stant and familiar intercourse with them. 

One of the other two boarders is a stu- 
dent of law. He has a seat and smokes 
acigar in a distinguished lawyer’s office 
“down town,” and will, before long, be 
admitted to the bar, with full permission 
to practise in all the courts of law in 
New-York. He is large, stout, and not 
very graceful in his movements. His 
head, large even in proportion to the rest 
of his body, is barely covered by a thin 
growth of sandy hair, and contains a 
high-pressure engine of thought of a great 
many common-sort-of-men power. His 
eyes are bright and blue, not bright blue, 
and a sweet smile lingers in them after 

laying round his mouth, which, though 
nome, fans a tender and beautiful expres- 
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sion. His name is Docket. He tells a 
good story, and has an inexhaustible fund 
contributed by his fellow students, and 
his own rich and creative imagination. 
But unfortunately he laughs as much as 
his hearers at his’ own wit, and long be- 
fore he has told them the point of the 


joke. 


But Mr. Squab is before Docket, even 
with his laugh, for such is his confidence 
in that gentleman’s capacity for humor, 
that, assured of something good. he begins 
with his chuckle as soon as Docket begins 
to talk, and is in good and easy laughing 
order by the time the cream begins to 
rng and the rest of us begin to see the 
un. 

The other boarder’s name is Scribbner. 
He is cast in a finer mould than Docket, 
at least he thinks so, for he is a “literary 
gent,” and has written And he 
looks back with some pride upon his ear- 
lier productions, of which he keeps copies 
cut out from the newspapers in which 


—— ap 5 

e is rather shy and retiring. His is 
the awkwardness of bashfulness, while 
Docket’s is owing to his ungainly size, and 
to his former retired and country life and 
education. 

Scribbner is slight, thin, pale, and deli- ~ 
cate, and is, what ladies call, “interesting 
looking.” For this reason he is a great 
favorite with them, and is much in their 
society. But these ap; only lead 
Mrs. Squab to insist upon it, that he is a 
fit subject for her tender mercies. And if 
he happen to cough, or say that he didn’t 
sleep well the night before, she looks over 
her drugs, and carries him up the next 
night a large bowl of chamomile or some 
other tea. 

His dark thick hair, parted in the mid- 
dle, falls in heavy masses upon his coat, 
and stretches its graceful length over his 
shoulders, in striking contrast to the 
snowy whiteness of his collar, which very 
much turned over, Sa the beautiful 
proportions of his slender neck. 

e has a quick nervous manner, a rest- 
less uneasy moving-about all the time. 
He is never quiet and happy unless some 
part of him is in motion, therefore, he 
usually has something in his hand. I 
have heard that he has been called insane, 
though that, I suppose, was during a fit 
of poetic madness. 

e two gentlemen are disposed to be 
companionable and friendly, and are cer- 
tainly entertaining, each in his own way. 
The same remark will hold good with re- 
gard to Mr. and Mrs. Squab, with whom 
it is absolutely impossible to be reserved 
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. and stiff And, as for myself, I um so 


free, easy, and accessible, that no one 
makes a stranger of,or is a stranger to 
me. 

Accordingly, our breakfast tables are 
very pleasant, social, and very often riot- 
ous and almost convivial occasions. 

Docket “posts us up” in Police and 
Criminal Reports ; relates all the stories 
which were told in “old attorney’s” of- 
fice yesterday after dinner as they smoked 
their afternoon cigars; lets us know how 
counsel What’s-his-name delivered his ar- 
gument; how Judge So-and-So summed 
up; and what a stupid set of fools the 
J en were, not to find a verdict. 
While Scribbner, hesitatingly, and by 
snatches, when Docket isn’t. talking, in- 
forms us upon matters of fashionable 
on-dit, and the social movements of the 
haut ton. He enlightens us upon foreign 
politics and diplomacy, upon the proceed- 
ings abroad, as contained in the telegra- 
phic reports; and repeats, for our bene- 
fit and instruction, the speculations there- 
on which are rife in Wall-street, as well as 
those which have arisen in his own mind. 

Mr. and Mrs. Squab have, perhaps, the 
night before visited ‘Burton’s, the Broad- 
way, the Hippodrome, or some other place 
of entertainment, to which Scribbner has 
furnished them with passes as he isin the 
habit of doing, and have taken Master 
Tommy with them. And at breakfast 
the next morning, they amuse us with 
descriptions of what they have seen and 
heard, and with postions A disputes, in- 
terspersed with many “but my dears,” 
and “ my loves,” as to which was Ranter 
the t tragedian, and whether it was 
the Brince who fell in love with, and mar- 
ried the Peasant’s Daughter, or vice vers& 
the Peasant the Prince’s. 

And Master Tommy,—who has laid 
awake all night, contriving plans for the 
rescue of the distressed damsel with the 
beautiful face, who was so ill treated by 
those awful ruffians, so stony-hearted that 
neither her beauty and tears, nor Tommy’s 
blubbering, for the matter of that, could 
soften them in the least; and who, the 
more he tossed about and thought, came 
no nearer a feasible conclusion, but only 
knew how wildly he loved her,—Master 
Tommy, who has laid awake all night 
suffering such torments, is always referred 
to in these disputes, and since his father 
is Copnent to indulge him in his taste for 
the drama, and his mother thinks that 
theatres are not the place for little boys, 
he unhesitatingly decides in favor of hi 
male parent, and is sure to be of the party 
the next time it goes, 
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While I, in my turn, not to be behind- 
hand,—and, I must confess, that in my 
eagerness not to be outdone, I often 
draw upon my imagination—I, Bags, 
relate for the public good, any thing of 
interest or out of the common line which 
may have happened at the store. 

With such little things do we amuse 
ourselves, for the recital of them often ex- 
cites much noisy laughter. And such 
jolly times do we have at those free-and- 
easy breakfasts, and so long do we sit at 
table, that I am often forced to jump up 
in the middle of one of Docket’s funny 
stories, and hurry down to the store. 

And, as I said before, that walk down 
Broadway—for who would walk in any 
other way while there is that ?—that 
walk down Broadway in the morning has 
a charm for me, and confers a pleasure 
upon me which carries me through the 
day, and for which I wouldn’t deprive 
myself fora situation in a bank. 

To be sure almost every one, at least 
until I get pretty well down, walks inmy 
direction. But they are usually business 
men for whom I care but little, and I 
know the back view of almost every man 
Icome up with. Every day of my life, 
if I am not a little late, I pass old Consols 
as he toddles along with his heavy ivory- 
headed cane under his arm, the same 
stoop in his and on his head the 
same old hat he had last year. He does 
not walk with his cane, because it wears 
down the ferule. He always dresses in 
black, and has a new suit on the first of 
May of each. year, and from under his 
pantaloons, which do not quite reach the 
tops of his high cut shoes, there always 
straggles down short white tape, the espe- 
cial delight of little dogs. His lips are 
always at work, as though he were talking 
to himself, and as I pass him I hear him 
mutter, “6, and bring over the 7, is 13, 
and a 8 is ——” 

After I have passed Consols, if I walk 
fast I come up with Per Centum, the 
Broker. But it is impossible to get by 
him, for, with his coat tightly buttoned 
up round his tall spare form, his hands 
thrust far down into his pockets, and his 
white hat, with the broad weed, drawn 
down over his eyes, he strides along as 
though he were walking for a wager, and 
takes steps like a pair of stilts. He al- 
ways has one eye half closed, which gives 
him a knowing look, and has perhaps been 
acquired by a constant attendance upon 
auctions. When in the street he es 
a blowing noise through his puckered 
lips, as though he had once heard some 
music besides that of the dollar, and would 
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like to whistle it, if he could recollect\it. 
He has been blowing, and has remained 
in that puckered state ever since I first 
knew him, but not a note has he emitted 
et. 

” I see members of firms with which our 
firm is on indifferent terms, and wouldn’t 
do one of them a favor to save them from 
failure. How they scowl when they meet 
me. And I dare say they predict for me 
some bad and moneyless on oe as Tarle- 
ton performs the same thankless office for 
the young men in theiremploy. 

And we young men have immensely 
the advantage of our employees ; for while 
they are almost at swords’ points, and 
haven’t spoken to each other pleasantly 
for years, we, the retainers and under- 
strappers of the several establishments, 
are on the best of terms, and discuss the 
affairs of the heads of the concerns, in 
their relations to each other, with more 
liberality and freedom ‘of speech than 
they themselves would be likely to sub- 
scribe to. 

My dinner I of course take down town, 
but I would rather eat that meal than 
speak of it; and it is while so engaged 
that we young fellows discuss and tear to 
pieces the characters of our rulers. How 
the ears of Gimp, Tulle & Co. must burn 
at that time ; and how rapidly Double 
Zephyr, the worsted merchant, would 
change color if he could hear us. 

At tea time I turn my face homewards 
again. But if business is heavy I am de- 
tained later, and have to drink my tea 
alone, unless Scribbner comes in late and 
keeps me company. 

This, then, is my daily life. It isn’t 
very exciting, I think, nor liable to in- 
flame a fellow’s imagination, and make 
him dreamy and romantic. I sit on my 
dilapidated stool all day, balancing ac- 
counts, making out bills, looking over in- 
voices, receiving and making payments, 
&c., now and then taking a look out of m 
window—which does not look into Broad- 
way—to see what is going on. But it is 
better than folding and unfolding and 
measuring off silks and ginghams ; and I 
consider myself a higher order of being 
than those poor salesmen, the only object 
of whose existence it is to make a quick 
bargain, and whose highest ambition it is 
to be able to purchase an embroidered 
vest with gilt buttons, and to have a bow- 
ing acquaintance with some young lady 
of a striking and fashionable exterior. 

I am their superior in another respect, 
viz., in the size of my salary: for as an 

uivalent for the punctual performance 
of the duties above enumerated, I receive 


the sum of $900 per annum, payable 
quarterly, not in advance, ther with a 
small percentage upon the préfits over and 
above a certain amount. 

As I haven’t much leisure time, the al- 
lowance is amply sufficient ; and if I were ~ 
so inclined, I might wear velvet vests 
and bright buttons every day in the year, 
and crow over my less fortunate compan- 
ions; but my tastes do not run that way. 

My duties, though confining me within 
doors much of the time, are not heavy 
nor irksome, and are lightened, to some 
extent, by the presence of my fellow- 
laborers. In consequence of that, and my 
easy and contented disposition, I am satis- 
fied with, and really enjoy, my position. 

Among the salesmen and clerks who 
ornament and adorn the establishment by 
the beauty and correct taste displayed in 
their attire, the easy and assured grace of 
their manners, the smoothness -and soft- 
ness of their voices, their deferential polite- 
ness to ladies, and their peculiar treatment 
of gentlemen who wish to make a pur- 
chase; there is one individual who al- © 
ways attracts my attention, and whom I 
always look up to with a respectful won- 
der and admiration, as one who has been 
selected by a higher power for the dis- 
play of one of the most remarkable and 
astonishing of the miraculous and un- 
fathomable phenomena of nature. The 

‘oung man in question is a German, and 
is very little older than I. When he first 
made his appearance in his present capa- 
city, his hair, beard, and moustache were 
all of a beautiful blonde color. Now their 
color is a deep and most glorious brown, 
and, in the shade, black. e change has 
been gradual and imperceptible. Gan it 
be the effect of age? And has the hand 
of Time laid on that tint? The change 
must have been made at night, and in the 
dark the old gentleman with the forelock 
might very easily mistake his colors. 

The number of these assistants amounts 
to a dozen or so;.and in bad weather, 
when business is dull, they congregate in 
groups to talk over their last ball—who 
were their partners—how they looked 
and were dressed, and what they them- 
selyes had on—and perhaps make pro- 
posals for the loan of some little articles 
of jewelry for the next dance. 

They sometimes, towards dark on a 
stormy day, get very confidential as they 
gather round the register; and they re- 
late, in low voices, for each other's ne 
and excitement to greater stories, some 
their past experiences—their amours—and 
perhaps read fragments of a note from 
some anonymous fair one who admires 
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them, and makes an appointment in some 
retired street. 

But Sunday ! Sunday, the whole holiday, 
is the day to which they look back with 
pleasure mingled with the fondest regrets, 
’ and whose approach they wait for with 
ill-restrained impatience andthe most en- 
thusiastic anticipations. 

And they tell each other of the drive 
they took out to High Bridge last Sunday, 
and hint, in a tantalizing manner, at the 
beauty and agreeableness:of their compan- 
ion; or how they visited Hoboken with 
Mary,—and what she gave them for a love 
token. 

Or perhaps two of them spent the day 
in each other’s company. And eagerly, 
and with many interruptions from each 
other, they tell of their drive on the 
Bloomingdale Road, and how their journey 
was marked, not by the mile-stones they 
passed, but by the drinking houses they 
did not pass; and they dispute which 
drank more than the other. And the 
glasses of “cobblers,” “juleps,” “smash- 
es,” “punches.” &c., are added, and add- 
ed with frightful recklessness, until I be- 
gin to think their heads may be stronger 
than I had suspected they were, if they 
can bear so much stimulation. Though I 
will say—and perhaps it may account for 
the phenomena—that the landlords of the 
houses referred to have a tender regard 
for the safety of their young patrons, since 
they would like much to have them come 
again, and very considerately make but 
little use of their strong liquors. So that 
the beverages above mentioned usually 
contain a large proportion of sugar and 
water, with a generous supply of nutmeg 
and lemon-juice, and are therefore com- 
paratively innocent and innocuous. 

Mr. Squab’s family is a small one, [ 
have already said, and consists of the 
small boy, Tommy, who is perhaps eight 
or ten years old, and is sharp and wily 
enough for double that number of years ; 
and of Tommy’s “darling little baby” 
sister, who is just beginning to walk alone. 

But what shall I say of the baby? I 
shall never do it justice in the world, and 
I will not attempt, therefore, an account 
of its beauties and virtues. And how it 
will sleep all day as good as a kitten— 
how it will lisp “ Papa,” “Mamma,” and 
“ Tuder ”’—how it toddles about, tumbling 
over on its nose, up and down stairs, and 
against the sharp corners of furniture— 
and how it is the best of company for its 
poor old mother,—the blessed little 
sweetin’.” I will not attempt to describe, 
but will leave all these to be imagined by 
the superior experience of those who have 
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babies themselves—babies who do these 
very same things, but with an archness, a 
grace, anda cunningness which throws all 
other babies into the shade. 

- But, if I can say nothing of the good 
qualities of this prodigy, since I know but 
few of them, I do know something of its 
bad points, and will enlarge upon one of 
them, and that is, its objection to being 
left alone and in the dark at night. 

Susy, for that is her name—though 
she is oftener called “Sis” or “ Totty ”— 
Susy, as the shades of the night and those 
of the windows begin to fall, is sung to 
sleep with much trouble and considerable 
noise ; for she is rocked backwards and 
forwards in a chair with a vigor which 
threatens to send the front legs of it 
through the floor, and places the little inno- 
cent’s neck in imminent danger of disloca- 
tion. She is sung to sleep. 

And the performance of that duty ex- 
hausts all the melodies with which Mrs. 
Squab or her Irish servant have enough 
acquaintance to give utterance to, how- 
ever imperfectly. They reach the end of 
their list full soon, for Mrs. Squab is not 
an “American Songster,” with its 1000 
songs, and Bridget has depended upon 
itinerant hand-organs for the education of 
her ear. At last Susy sleeps, but not the 
sleep that knows no waking. 

For such is the provoking disposition 
of this unpleasant infant, that when both 
those females have exhausted their réper- 
toire, and dare to begin again or sing a 
song a second time—such is the humor of 
the darling Susy, that if they attempt any 
such infringement of her right to, perpe- 
tual novelty, that, apparently from the 
deepest slumber, the little dear will sud- 
denly arouse herself with a shout, and ad- 
monish her unhappy attendant and sooth 
(not sayer) -singer, that she has heard 
that strain before, and will thank her not 
to repeat it over and over again, like a 
“demned old grinding organ.” Having 
given vent in expressive pantomime to 
this severe and stinging rebuke, she will 
quietly compose herself to be sung to 
sleep again. 
When, at last, Katy Darling, Oh! Su- 
sannah, &c., have produced their somnolent 
effect again, the little cherub is carefully 
carried up stairs and laid in its crib; and 
the mother, or Bridget, the maid of all 
work, trip lightly down stairs, breathing 
as they go—at least Mrs. Squab does—a 
prayer of thanks for their deliverance, 
which, alas! is interrupted before it has 
reached the top, or they the first flight of 
stairs, by the screams of the sleeper 
awakened. 
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This little peculiarity of disposition is 
carefully concealed from those admirers 
of Susy, who, seeing her in the day tim 
unanimously pronounce hef a darling an 
a little dear. 

Scribbner, who is closely connected with 
one of the most respectable and widest 
circulated evening journals of the city, 
seldom makes his appearance at tea time, 
but takes that refreshment down town, or 
after he gets home from the office, where 
he is very often detained. Besides, in his 
capacity, he is often obliged to be out late 
at theatrical or other entertainments, and 
it wouldn’t pay for him to make the long 
journey, up and back, merely for tea; so 
we never wait for him. 

After tea I usually retire to my room, 
for I seldom spend the evening out, unless 
we make up a party and go to the theatre. 
After tea in my own room I smoke a pipe 
or two, and read until I go to bed. Some- 
times Docket. and Scribbner, if he is at 
home, come in to smoke and talk with me, 
or I visit them in their room which they 
have in common. 

And there, for their acquaintance is large 
and disposed to visit them, there I often 
meet entertaining and improving company. 
Men who talk of something besides horses, 
balls, girls, and themselves. I hear im- 
portant and interesting subjects discussed. 
and questions of morals and law debated 
by men who have studied them. By law- 
yers, writers and others, all thinkers, gra- 
duates of colleges, and men liberally edu- 
cated» By men who, young perhaps, are 
also earnest and enthusiastic in their fa- 
vorite or chosen pursuit. 

I heag men analyzed, their minds gaug- 
ed. their force computed and their princi- 
ples, opinions and secret motives brought 
to light and taken account of. 

Of course I am not fitted by education 
or position to take a part in these learned 
debates, but I listen, sometimes putting in 
a word, and am instructed and improved 
by the thoughts suggested to me. And 
at some future time [ will astonish my less 
fortunate friends, by advancing an opinion 
and displaying a wisdom they can neither 
understand nor appreciate. , 

So they sit with their cigars or pipes, 
and talk upon scientific, literary or politi- 
cal subjects, while I listen, resolving to re- 
member every word they say, and for the 
future to pay some attention to those sub- 
jects myself. And as the eve passes 
away we have for refreshment a few oys- 
ters, a tumbler of ale or a glass of Dock- 
et’s, superior sherry ; and after another 
smoke, separate, mutually pleased with 
each other. 
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On a former one of these occasions, J 
was introduced by Scribbner to an ac- 
quaintance of his, who, I think, must have 
been favorably impressed by my appear- 
ance and conversation. I told him, among 
other things, that I had met him before, 
riding, and thought he sat and managed a 
horse uncommonly well. . 

But I think he was pleased with me. 
for some reason or other, for shortly after 
Scribbner brought me a note from his mo- 
ther, Mrs. Spindle, containing a request 
that I would confer upon her the pleasure 
of my company, to witness some private 
theatricals at her house. Time 84 punc- 
tually, 

I receive the invitation on Tuesday, 
the entertainment is advertised for Wed- 
nesday of the next week, and from that 
day until I finally make up my mind, my 
doubts and indecision whether to go or 


‘ not are agonizing beyond description. 


I have been into very little company ; I 
know that Scribbner has friends and moves 
in a sphere much above me; that he has 
effected an entrance into very good if not 
the very best society ; and doubt the pro- 
priety, and fear the result, of my being 
lifted so suddenly out of and above my 
proper and accustomed station, especially, 
when I remember the splendor and mag- 
nificence of Mr. Augustus Spindle’s at- 
tire, and the beauty and probable cost of 


the animal he so gracefully bestrode that. _ 


+ when first we met. 
ut Scribbner assures me that the fami- 
y is “nothing,” merely well off; and 
ocket kindly offers to take me under 
his protection, though friendship prompts 
him to say, with how much truth the re- 
sult will show, that I need no supervision, 
and can deport myself as well as any one. 
These remarks, part of them so flattering, 
soothe me, and I resolve to go. 

“ Sink or swim, live or die, survive or 
perish,” I resolve to go. 

Tae eventful Wednesday at last arrives, 
T leave the store early, meaning to dress 
before tea, and am laughed at by my two 
friends for my pains. “You needn’t be 
afraid of being late,” Docket says, “they 
won’t think of beginning before Scribbner 
makes his appearance.” 

At the tea table I alarm Mrs. Squab by 
refusing to eat or drink, and as soon as the 
ofhers have satisfied their appetites, I rush 
up to my room to adorn myself. 

I array myself in a suit of plain black 
“without any ornaments,” and,am ready 
almost before Scribbner has finished his 
paper, and he won’t dress until he has 
done so> When heand Docket have com- 
pleted their toilettes, I go into their room 
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to be passed in review and commented 
upon. Scribbner ties my cravat in a most 
magnificent bow, wants me to turn down 
my collar, says that my boots will never 
do in the world, and forces me into a pair 
of his varnished shoes which pinch my feet 
infernaliy, but Docket’s are as much too 
long; and Docket, who is more useful 
than ornamental, takes a tuck in my shirt- 
sleeves. At last they both pronounce me 
ready, and we start. 

On the way Scribbner coolly re 
a smoke, and he and Docket follow the 
8 ion. But Iam nervous yr. al- 

y without resorting to any stimulants, 
and decline, thinking, that since I am go- 
ng omnes strangers I can’t be too care- 
ful in what state I make my first appear- 
ance. We reach the house. The door 
flies open as we reach the top of the - 
We are met by a Progr pr goer - 
says “two pair stairs if you please,” an 
is peter an pit pr. manner and 
polish of address and deportment, which 
puts me tothe blush, and excites my deep- 
est admiration and envy. 

We mount the stairs and enter the gen- 
tlemen’s room. And here I discover that 
I have no white kids. Alas! what shall 
I do? Docket comes to my rescue, saying 
that he won’t put his on, and that I may 
have one of them to hold in my hand. 

T know none of the gentlemen, of whom 
there are a few in the room, andI only 
try to make the acquaintance of one. 
This gentleman is vainly endeavoring to 
catch‘ a view of the back = his. head, in 
the only glass unoccupied, for the purpose 
of into out whether his “back part ” 
is in the middle and strikes an exact per- 
pendicular with the collar of his coat. I 
am sure he can never effect hisobject with 
only one glass, and after witnessing for 
some time his fearful contortions, politely 
offer my assistance. 

Does he decline my offer with civil, or 
accept it with grateful acknowledgments ? 
He does neither the one nor the other. 
With his handkerchief thrown over his 
shoulders, and an enormous hair-brush in 
each hand, he seems petrified. After star- 
ing at me steadily for a few minutes, he 
coolly turns on his heel, and for the next 
ten minutes belabors with great vigor and 
his two brushes, for he. brought them in a 
small valise which contains, among numer 
ous other articles of the toilette, his beauti- 
fal head of hair. At last we “are ready, 
and descend to the regions below, Arm 
in arm we advance, to g through with 
the ordeal I have been ing so long. 
Hardly any one has come in yet. We all 
three incline ourselves before Mr., Mrs., 
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and Miss Spindle—Au is dressin 

for his part—who in thee turn bow their 
awful heads. Why should such a Cer- 
berus stand before the gates, not of Hell, 
but of that Paradise of beauty and plea- 
sure I am about toenter? Neither Dock- 
et nor Scribbner mention my simple name, 
each thinking, as they afterwards confess. 
that the ceremony of introduction would 
be performed with more grace by the 
other. And if we had been near enough, 
we might have heard Mrs. Spindle whis- 
per to her husband, “My dear, who is 
taat with Scribbner and Docket? I don’t 
recollect his face. How did he happen to 
be invited ? You must know him.” “ How 
should I know who you ask to — par- 
ties, Mrs. 8?” Mr. Spindle petulantly re- 
sponds, “Not because I am consulted, at 
any rate. You or Mary must know him, 
he spoke to you.” And Mrs. Spindle tries 
to persuade Mary, who is so near-sighted 
that she can’t see her own mistakes, nor 
the stars which usually follow a blow on 
the head, that I am a friend of hers, and 
that she ought to be accountable, for my 


behavior. : 
The company ually come in. In- 
quiring an pA sie glances are cast to- 


wards me, and I feel that I have acquired 
an enviable notoriety as the unknown to 
any one. For, after my rebuff up stairs, 
I do not try to make acqaintances. 

The play, “The Party Wall,” begins. 
The rising of the curtain is very fine. It 
goes up pretty much as curtains do at real 
theatres, and being regarded as a syccess- 
ful experiment, raises a storm of applause. 
Unfortunately, though it only increases 
the applause, it catches when little more 
than half way up, and cannot be induced 
to move on. And there we see the legs 
of Mr. Augustus, who is “first on,” and 
has a soliloquy which he is rapidly forget- 
ting. At last the machinery is put into 
running order once more, the curtain is 
pweiel: and then rises slowly and 
fully to its full height, and the performers 
begin to entertain us. Unfortunately they 
have forgotten one thing. sometimes con- 
sidered of the first importance, viz., their 
parts. The omission may have been in- 
tentional, and designed to make the decep- 
tion more ee wri that it may be a ques- 
tion with us when we reach home whether 
we have not, after all, been to a real the- 
atre. 

With this exception, and the additional 
fact that, as a general thing, the performers 
might just as well be repeating some of 
Mrs. Barbauld’s pretty hymns, so entirely 
innocent are they of any thing like dra- 
matic action or expression, all goes on 
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smoothly. This may be owing in part to 
the author of the play, for such a mess of 
vapid and ridiculous nothings has he putin- 
to the mouths of his characters, that it isn’t 
strange they hesitate to pronounce them 
with any vigor, and avoid as much as pos- 


sible throwing themselves into their parts. 


The author attempts to conceal or make 
up for his weakness and want of dramatic 
skill, by the introduction of a sufficient 
quantity of oaths of the strongest kind, 
and of the deepest dye. To the male per- 
formers these seem like green spots in the 
desert. Here they identify themselves 
with the conceptions of the author, and 
with a high sounding voice roll them out 
with a peculiar relish. 

These few drawbacks there are to the 
perfect and unalloyed enjoyment, which 
would otherwise be complete, of those few 
thrice blessed individuals, who have been 
provided with tickets, standing or other- 
wise (my feet ache as I think of it), to this 
delightful entertainment. 

ith these few exceptions and the mis- 
haps caused by the stupidity of young 
Distaff, Augustus’s cousin, all goes merry 
as a prompter’s bell. For this young gen- 
tleman in the confusion caused by his no- 
vel situation, instead of exiting L. U. E. 
through the door, kindly and at some ex- 
pense I suppose, provided for his 
makes a short cut, and plunges mildly 
through a paper side scene, just about 
where the chimney is supposed to be. ~ 

Miss Kitty Spindle, niece of our hostess, 
and cousin of Mary, is the only one, with 
the exception of Augustus, who attempts 
any vocal or facial expression of those 
emotions which agitate her bosom and are 
too strong for concealment. She seems 
to have come to the conclusion that her 
part prescribes archness, and so she does 
it. And this archness she assumes in in- 
credible quantities in the after-piece of Per- 
fection, in which she takes the part of the 
servant. 

It is very well done, too, this archness, 
except in that particular wherein she 
seems most to pride herself, viz., in the 
expression of her countenance, which she 
illumines by a perpetual smirk and grin; 
which, however fascinating in themselves, 
become really painful when persisted in 
for the whole of a long evening. 

At last the plays are over. The per- 
formers in all the glory of stage properties, 
cork moustachios, false hair and jewels, 
wander among the audience, and receive 
the congratulations of their friends. and 
the thanks of the company for the pleasure 
they have afforded. And then we go down 
to supper. 
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I have recovered inad from the 
effect produced by the novelty of my sit- 
uation. I have observed, with some sur- 
prise, that the people about me are much 
like those I have been used to meet, and 
I have come to the conclusion that the 
Spindles and their friends are but com- 
mon people, after all. - Accordingly, and 
in consequence of these cheering reflec- 
tions, I take courage, since people no long- 
er look at me as they Ba etd-enn 
back: to the room overhead the lady 
whom Scribbner introduced me to, and 
whom [ took down to supper and pro- 
vided with refreshments. Shall I ever 
forget the Herculean labors I performed 
in her behalf? A slight, delicate-looki 
girl she was too. You would almost thi 
that the near approach of a plate of ice 
would convert her into hoar-frost. Yet 
she withstood the advance of pyramid 
after pyramid, and cast lingering glances 
towards the table as I forced her away. 

After performing this little duty of po- 
liteness I returned to the supper-room, as 
is the custom with those who do not 
for the of satisfying my own hun- 
ger, and to drink a glass of wine with Mr. 
fm ong — ~ wee Scribbner and 

ocket, whom’I find just beginni 
a fresh bottle of Heidsick. Toe age 

The scalloped oysters, the chicken salad, 
and the champagne go round, and so do 
many pleasant and wicked stories. And 
we hear two jolly red-nosed, white-headed, 
pari vice A reprobates, using lan- 

I know I-ought not to listen to, sol 
devote myself to young Spindle. 

Augustus enlightens me as to the names 
and true rank of the company assembled, 
and almost petrifies me and brings back 
all my feelings of one, by repeating names 
which I know stand almost at the head 
of the social-and fashionable list. And I 
go up stairs again “a sadder and a wiser 
man,” overwhelmed with a sense of my 
own insignificance, and a feeling of wonder 
that people so great, so rich, and so noble, 
should so unbend, and descend from the 
high and haughty position which they oc- 
cupy through wealth, good-breeding, and 
descent. And, although overcome by a 
sense of my situation, I consider myself 
fortunate in having been present at so in- 
teresting a spectacle, and in having seen 
the nobility of the city, at play as it were. 
And I wonder that these haughty aristo- 
crats should condescend so far as to wink 
at, or regard with only an astonished stare, 
my person among them, and should al- 
low me to move about and eat ices in their 
august presence. 

am glad [ did not know what manner 
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of persons they were sooner, for I should 
not have enjoyed the plays at all. As it 
is, when I go up stairs again my eyes are 
dazzled by their brilliancy. The little 
girl whom I took down to supper has ac- 
quired a new and fearful attraction for me. 
Her mouth seems, to drop pearls, and I 
seem to be the——but I won’t pursue the 
comparison any further. My brain fairly 
whirls with the sight, and with the con- 
sciousness of my enviable position. If 
Tape, our head clerk, could only see me, 
I would die willingly of that charlotte 
russe I ate for supper. 

Luckily for me, Scribbner and Docket 
take me away before I have committed 
any indiscretion. So intoxicated am I by 
the glimpse I have had of society so high, 
mighty and exclusive, and so excited by 
the information and list of names so in- 
discreetly furnished by Mr. A. Spindle, 
that I am obliged on the way home to re- 
sort to the soothing influence of an ex- 
cellent cigar. I arrive at the house in 
very good condition, and without any very 
violent outbreak on the road. I dream 
all night of kings and queens, and titled 
dames and lords of high degree, and wake 
up in the morning unrefreshed, and dis- 
satisfied with my own lot ‘in life, which 
obliges me to visit Tarleton, Muslin & 
Co.’s, not to make a purchase, but to stay 
there. 

I fear that some of these “nobs,” as 
Docket calls them, may see me in the store 
and prosecute me, or have me incarcerated 
in some gloomy dungeon, for having, by 
some underhand means, obtained admis- 
sion to and enjoyed,—though I think I 
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should plead “not guilty” to that charge, 
their select acquaintance, to say nothing of 
the cake and wine. 

These reflections embitter my existence. 
and cast a gloomy veil over my hitherto 
cheerful countenance. And I rapidly re- 
view, and feel remorse and regret for my 
conduct of the night before. 

That I, a simple, unpretending worker 
for my daily bread, y—you see I 
have added a g and ane to my namc— 
that I, Bagges, should shove a Knicker- 
bocker one side in order to pass to the ice 
cream! That I should stumble over the 
toes of a Rip Van Winkle, and plant my 
foot upon her aristocratic and family 
corns!! That I should spill champagne 
down and over the back breadths of Mrs. 
Winslow Plantagenet*s brocade !!!—Mrs. 
W. Plantagenet, Mrs. Spindle’s friend from 
Boston, who, I believe, came over in the 
Mayflower herself, and owned all the old- 
fashioned furniture with which that capa- 
cious craft was so abundantly supplied— 
that I should spill champagne over this 
great lady’s new silk; a silk she bought 
at Tarleton’s only the week before, and 
which cost her, even upon Tarleton’s lib- 
eral terms, more than my whole year’s 
salary! That I, Bagges, should do these, 
and a dozen other awkward and disgrace- 
ful things! I am conscious I shouldn’t. 
And what is more, never will I expose 
myself again to the chance of so violating 
the rules of society and propriety; and 
never will I, even upon Docket’s solicita- 
tions, venture among his married and Fifth 
Avenue acquaintance. 





A WINTER-EVENING HYMN TO MY FIRE 


I. 


years on my hearthstone blazing ! 
To-night the triple Zoroaster 
Shall my prophet be and master: 
To-night will I pure Magian be, 
Hymns to thy sole honor raising, 


While thay 


leapest fast and faster 


Wild with self-delighted glee, 

Or sink’st low and glowest faintly 
As an aureole still and saintly, 
Keeping cadence to my praising 
Thee! still thee! and only thee! 
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IL. 


Elfish daughter of Apollo! 

Thee, from thy father stolen and bound 
To serve in Vulcan’s clangorous smithy, 
Prometheus (primal Yankee) found, 
And, when he had tampered with thee, 
Saag confiding little maid !) 

n a reed’s precarious hollow 
To our frozen earth conveyed : 

For he swore I know not what,— 
Endless ease to be thy lot, 

Pleasure that should never falter, 
Lifelong play, and not a duty 
Save to hover o’er the altar, 
Vision of celestial beauty, 

Fed with precious woods and spices,— 
Then, perfidious! having got 
Thee in the net of his devices, 
Sold thee into endless slavery. 

Made thee a drudge to boil the pot, 
Thee, the Sun’s daughter, who dost bear 
His likeness in thy golden hair ; 
Thee, by nature wild and'wavery, 
Palpitating, evanescent 

As the shade of Dian’s crescent, 
Life, motion, gladness, every where! 


II. 


Fathom deep, men bury thee, 

In the furnace dark and still, 
There, with dreariest mockery, 
Making thee eat, against thy will, 
Blackest Pennsylvanian stone : 
But thou dost avenge thy doom, 
For, from out thy catacomb, 

Day and night thy wrath is blown 
In a withering simoom, 

And, adown that cavern drear, 
Thy black pitfall in the floor, 
Staggers the lusty antique cheer 
Despairing, and is seen no more! 


IV. 


Elfish, I may rightly name thee, 

We enslave, but cannot tame thee ; 
With fierce snatches, now and then, 
Thou pluckest at thy right again, 

And thy downtrod instincts savage, 

To stealthy insurrection creep 

While thy wittol masters sleep, 

And burst in undiscerning ravage : 
Then how thou shak’st thy bacchant locks! 
While brazen pulses, far and near, 
Throb thick and thicker with blind fear 
And dread conjecture, till the drear, 
Disordered clangor every steeple rocks ! 


v. 
But, when we make a friend of thee, 
And admit thee to the hall 
On our nights of festival, 
Then, Cinderella, who could see 
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Tn thee the kitchen’s stunted thrall ? 
Once more a Princess lithe and tall 
Thou dancest with a whispering tread, 
While the bright marvel of thy head 
In crinkling gold floats all abroad, 
And gloriously dost vindicate 

The legend of thy lineage great, 
Earth-exiled daughter of the Pythian god ! 
Now in the ample chimney-place, 

To honor thy acknowledged race, 

We crown thee high with laurel good, 
Thy shining father’s sacred wood, 
Which, guessing thy ancestral right, 
Sparkles and snaps his dumb delight, 
And, at thy touch, poor outcast one, 
Feels through his gladdened fibres go, 
The tingle and thrill and vassal glow 
Of instincts loyal to the sun. 


vI. 
Oh, thou of home the guardian Lar, 
And—when our earth hath wandered far 
Into the cold, and-deep snow covers 
The walks of our New England lovers— 
Their sweet secluded evening-star ! 
Twas with thy rays the English muse 
Ripened her mild domestic hues ; 
*Twas by thy flicker that she conned 
The fireside wisdom that enrings 
With light from heaven familiar things , 
By thee she found the homely faith 
In whose mild eyes thy comfort stay’th, 
When death, extinguishing his torch, 
Gropes for the latch-string in the porch ; 
The love that wanders not beyond 
His earliest nest, but sits and sings 
While children smooth his patient wings : 
Therefore with thee I love to read 
Our brave old poets: at thy touch how stirs 
Life in the withered words! how swift recede 
Time’s shadows! and how glows again 
Through its dead mass the incandescent verse, 
As when upon the anvils of the brain 
It glittering lay, cyclopically wrought 
By the fast-throbbing hammers of the poet’s thought ! 
Thou murmurest, too, divinely stirred, 
The aspirations unattained, 
The rhythms so rathe and delicate 
They bent and strained 
And broke beneath the sombre weight 
Of any airiest mortal word. 


VII. 
What warm protection dost thou bend 
Round curtained talks of friend with friend, 
While the gray snowstorm, held aloof, 
To softest outlines rounds the roof, 
Or the rude North, with baffled strain 
Shoulders the frost-starred window-pane ! 
Now the kind Nymph to Bacchus borne 
By Morpheus’ daughter, she that seems 
Gifted upon her natal-morn, 
By him with fire, by her with dreams, 
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Nicotia, dearer to the Muse 

Than all the grape’s bewildering juice, 
We worship, unforbid of thee ; 

And, as her incense floats and curls 

In airy spires and wayward whirls, 

Or poises on its tremulous stalk 

A flower of frailest reverie, 

So winds and loiters, idly-free, 

The current of unguided talk, 

Now laughter-rippled, and now caught 
In smooth dark pools of deeper thought. 
Meanwhile thou mellowest every word, 
A sweetly unobtrusive third ; 

For thou hast magic beyond wine 

To unlock natures, each to each ; 

The unspoken thought thou canst divine ; 
Thou fill’st the pauses of the speech 
With whispers that to dreamland reach, 
And frozen fancy-springs unchain ~ 

In Arctic outskirts of the brain: 

Sun of all inmost confidences ! 

To thy rays doth the heart unclose 

Its formal calyx of pretences, 

That close against rnde day’s offences, 
And open its shy midnight rose. 


VIL. 


Thou holdest not the master-key 

With which thy sire sets free the mystic gates 
Of Past and Future: not for common fates 
Do they wide open fling, > 

And, with a far-heard ring, 

Swing back their willing valves melodiously : 
Only to ceremonial days 

And great processions of imperial song, 

That set the world at gaze, 

Doth such high privilege belong : 

But thou a postern-door can’st ope 

To humbler chambers of the selfsame palace 
Where Memory lodges, and her sister Hope 
Whose being is but as a crystal chalice, 
Which, with her various mood, the elder fills 
Of joy or sorrow, 

So coloring as she wills, 

With hues of yesterday, the unconscious morrow. 


Ix. 


Thou sinkest, and my fancy sinks with thee: 

For thee I took the idle shell, 

And struck the unused chords again, 

But they are gone who listened well ; 

Some are in heaven, and all are far from me: 
Even as I sing, it turns to pain, 

And with vain tears my eyelids throb and swell: 
Enough ; I come not of the race 

That hawk their sorrows in the market-place: 
Earth stops the ears I best had loved to please,— 
Then break, ye untuned chords, or rust in peace! | 
As ifa whitehaired actor should come back, 


Some midnight to the theatre void and black, 
And there rehearse his youth’s great part 
*Mid thin applauses of the ghosts,— 

So seems it now: ye crowd upon my heart, 
And I bow down in silence, shadowy hosts! 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


M* Editor: The reading of Mr. Henry C. 
Carey’s notes in your Magazine sug- 
gested to me some questions touching that 
gentleman’s views upon International 
Copyright. These questions I put, by 
letter, to Mr. Carey. He has been so 
kind as to forward me his pamphlet con- 
taining his answer to Senator Cooper’s in- 
quiries concerning the Copyright Treaty. 
In a note accompanying the pamphlet Mr. 
Carey says :—* You will find in the pam- 
phlet that accompanies this, a reference 
to Mr. Kirkwood, school-teacher, who has 
given to science a highly important law, 
but is yet entirely unknown. Read that 
pamphlet, and you will find an answer to 
your questions on copyright; after which 
you can tell me whether they are answered 
satisfactorily. Your view of the copy- 
right matter is the common one, but it is 
not, you may be assured, the correct one. 
In writing as I have, I have gone in oppo- 
sition to all the popular prejudices.” 

Since those questions have reference to 
a matter of public interest, I indicate 
publicly my opinion as to how they are 
met in Mr. Carey’s pamphlet. 

First, an inference from a statement of 
the gentleman in his note to you, Mr. 
Editor, published in your issue of last 
September—namely, the statement that 
he had never, until then, written for pub- 
lication a line on copyright—there is a 
possibility of his not having examined 
thoroughly the subject, preparatory to his 
writing upon it in accordance with the re- 
quest of Senator Cooper. 

The premises taken by Mr. Carey in 
his pamphlet are, that the ideas contained 
in a book, the facts which constitute its 
body, are the common property of the 
world ; and that, therefore, no mere clother 
of the book’s body, no mere arranger of 
those ideas, has any exclusive right in the 
hook. These premises are false entirely. 
The world has not a jot of ownership in 
a fact, unless by discovery, or by purchase, 
or by gift, any more than it has to a piece 
of gold which has been quarried, or to a 
steam-engine which has been invented, by 
an individual. Yet, the world has laid 
claim to such ownership from time im- 
memorial ; and Mr. Carey is but continu- 
ing the rule of his masters and his compeers 
—the self-appointed judges in the case— 
in allowing tke claim. It is high time 
that these judges were impeached. I 
clothe myself with authority, and pitch, 
eyes foremost, into the impeachment of 
them, thus :—Suppose the sun to be 


burned up completely—that is, to have 
evaporated all away, and recondensed 
into planets, comets, and the zodiacal light. 
(By the way I would inform whomsoever 
it may concern, that the spots observed 
upon the sun are nothing morenor less than 
huge meteorolites which have formed from 
the gases and mineral vapors sent off from 
the flaming orb, and fallen back into the 
abyss; hence the reason why the sun was 
not exhausted myriads of centuries ago— 
the “Monthly ” is copyrighted; so have 
a care, Mr. World, how you be appro- 
priating this my fact!) The earth is 
without light, save that from close stoves, 
tallow candles, and from the far away 
glimmering stars. Suppose the Yankees 
own the western hemisphere, and the 
English own the eastern hemisphere, con- 
stituting this darkened earth. Suppose 
Henry Paine to be an Englishman, dwell- 
ing upon his portion of the eastern half 
of the sphere. Suppose that Paine has 
discovered the process of making fire out 
of water—that he has, in fact, found or 
manufactured something which answers 
every way for the sun to his side of the 
earth. The light—light white and light 
analyzed—of this substitute for the sun 
is, exclusively, English property. Suppose 
the English should, by an agreement be- 
tween themselves and some individual, or 
some company of individuals, among us, 
see fit to pass a tube through the earth, 
such as would convey to this individual 
or company portions of their red and blue 
light. We western hemispherists have 
just as much right to use these (direct) 
red and blue lights, as the individual or 
company owning them has a mind to grant 
us; but we have no right, present or pros- 
pective, either to pass a tube for their con- 
veyance from their fountain in England, 
or to reflect them (translate them—note 
Mrs. Stowe’s case) from their reservoir 
here. The purchaser of them may ex- 
periment with them in whatever way he 
chooses, so long as he confines his opera- 
tions to his own domain—he may combine 
them into purple ; which purple light will 
be his own exclusive property. Neither 
the “sovereign people” of Yankeedom 
nor the representatives of Mr. Paine in 
England can have, naturally, the smallest 
share in it. 

So, precisely, ofa book—its body, which 
constitutes it a book, not by any means 
its clothing, is the undivided possession of 
its producer, whether this producer, be 
English, American, French, or Hindoo— 
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its facts, taken singly, are his, if discovered 
by him; so the several facts, though not 
his separately, when fused into one fact, 
are his, if the fusion has been done by 
himself—the book is his, and nobody’s 
else, whether appearing in his own lan- 
guage or translated into another ; this,'in 
spite of the decision of Mr. Carey, and of 
that judge of Mrs. Stowe’s cause, that it 
is the dress of a book which constitutes it 
property. Let us find the pith of such 
decision— Uncle Tom’s Cabin ” has been 
translated into the German; has the 
translator gained property in the work by 
the process ? No; any German publisher 
has a right to copy and issue it; any 
American publisher has a right to retrans- 
late and issue it; then, where is Mrs. 
Stowe’s property, even in the clothing of 
her book? It has taken to itself the 
wings of a quibble of law, and flown 
away ! 

Of course, I am ready to admit, and I 
am sorry to have to admit, the truth of 
Mr. Carey’s statement, to the effect that 
a great part of the matter of modern po- 
pular beoks is but the rehash and the 
newly-clothing of old ideas—ideas whose 
rightful owrers have lived and died in 
poverty; and it is the very continuance 
in abiding by the decision exposed, as 
above, which makes the necessity of such 
admission. Let it be conceded, as it is, 
that every original idea may be laid hold 
of with impunity, by every prowler about, 
whether English or American; whether 
literary or lay; and there must be, cer- 
tainly, very little to encourage any one to 
originate ; on the contrary, he will be in- 
duced to enlist in the ranks of the ma- 
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rauders, and to steal (I can call it by no 
truer name), to steal whatever may serve 
his purpose, and from whatever source 
which may lie in his way—in effect, the 
English book-makers are invited to pur- 
lein the ideas of our original thinkers, and 
our readers, the sovereign people, are 
invited to purloin, through their publish- 
ers, the English stolen property. Here, 
one remark upon Mr. Carey’s complaint, 
that the House of Representatives is 
denied the privilege of acting in the. trial 
for an international copyright—It is the 
people of the United States, who are the 
direct trespassers upon the rights of Eng- 
lish authors, and the indirect trespassers 
upon the rights of our authors; the mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives are 
the attorneys, merely, of these trespassers 
—attorneys should not, certainly, be judges 
in the cases of their ownclients. J insist 
upon it that the people are not (unless as 
criminals—I beg their pardons!) entitled 
to any voice in the matter of international 
copyright—this is, rather, a matter of 
State, and comes for settlement more pro- 
perly before the tribunal of the States, 
than before that of the people. 

I have, Mr. Editor, fulfilled my original 
design—that of simply indicating my opin- 
ion as to how my questions, proposed ta 
Mr. Carey, are met in his pamphlet. It 
appears to me that the subject of that 
pampblet is entitled to a full investiga- 
tion; and I hope to see soon in your 
Magazine, an article answering such end. 
Yours cordially, 

G. W. E. 


Phillips, Me., January 21, 1854. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


LITERATURE, 

Amernican.— We make it a point to read 
all the new American novels that come 
out, with the hope of by-and-by lighting 
apon one which deserves to be called 
American. But, the coming novel has 
not yet appeared; and we almost fear, 
that, like the American drama, which we 
have been looking for, it will not come 
at all. Our climate, or our institutions, 
must be at fault; we have too much na- 
tional pride to impute our short-comings 
in these departments of letters to inferior- 
ity of organization in the American mind ; 


and we may always be dependent upon 
the eld world for these luxuries, as we are 
for olives and claret. The title of the last 
native attempt at novel-writing is by no 
means promising. English Serfdom and 
American Slavery, or Ourselves as 
Others See Us, docs not awaken brilliant 
anticipations—the title is too su ive of 
partisanhip and prejudice ; but Mr. Chase, 
the author, shows in his preface that he 
properly appreciates the advantages of 
fiction in embodying great truths, and 
fully comprehends the duties and respon- 
sibilities of the novelist, let his own per- 
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formance be as it may. The Hon. Lucien 
B. Chase is a lawyer, who, though yet 
young, distinguished himself at the bar, 
in Tennessee, and twice represented that 
State in Congress, and, like most Northern 
men who havegone to the South-West, has 
thoroughly identified himself with the 
people among whom he sought his fortune. 
In the novel before us he has attempted 
to exhibit the odiousness of English serf- 
dom, and the beneficence of our own sys- 
tem of black slavery; he has signally 
failed to do either, from not properly 
understanding the nature of his subject, 
rather than from a lack of literary ability. 
His example of English serfdom is a pure 
figment of his own fancy, and consequently 
fails to create the feelings which he aimed 
at. He exhibits to us the horrors and 
atrocities of the impressment system, 
which was an accidental necessity of the 
British government some half a century 
ago. The scene of his story is England, 
in 1853; but no such event as that upon 
which the main interest of his novel hinges, 
has occurred, or could have occurred, in 
any part of the British dominions during 
the past forty years ; and, even when such 
offences were committed, they were in 
opposition to the law, and not sanctioned 
by it. Mechanics are no more impressed 
and forced on board of men of war in 
England, now-a-days, than heretics are 
roasted in Smithfield, or the heads of 
traitors exposed on the top of Temple-bar, 
as they were in the time of Goldsmith and 
Johnson. Mr. Chase’s other example of 
serfdom is an unfortunate one for his own 
side of the story; his independent, high- 
mettled, and hard-working serf, who ap- 
pears to liv@ in rather better style than 
our own farmers, and who has pride 
enough to be a Virginian, turns out to 
be the heir of a dukedom, while the sup- 
posed duke is a cowardly, drivelling knave, 
and—one of the people! There is very 
little of American slavery in the book, 
though a considerable talk about the sub- 
ject, chiefly based on the “ Household 
ords.” Mr. Chase has made the same 
‘mistake that Cooper did, in his first novel, 
in attempting to describe the manners and 
habits of a people to whom he is evidently 
a stranger. Let him take example by 
Cooper’s second attempt, and confine him- 
self to the scenes and the people where he 
is at home and to the “ manor born,” and 
we have no doubt he will succeed better. 
Even though the impressment of seamen 
were still the practice of England, the navy 
would be an unfortunate contrast to offer 
to our own institutions; for the navy of 
England is a much more republican insti- 
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tution than our own, and the English are 
not half so much serfs as the sailors in 
our own service. The Hon. F. P. Stan- 
ton, of Tennessee, who was a congressional 
coadjutor of Mr. Chase’s, who was also 
chairman of the naval committee, said, in 
his lecture before the New-York Mercan- 
tile Library, last month, “It must never 
be forgotten, that a navy cannot be orga- 
nized upon democratic or republican prin- 
ciples.” A slight acquaintance with 
Burke’s Peerage would have supplied Mr. 
Chase with a “commodity of names” 
much better adapted to English lords than 
those he has invented for his aristocratic 
characters. 

— A short work on slavery, or, as the 
author denominates it, the bound labor 
system of the United States, has been 
sent forth by M. M. A. Juge, under the 
name of The American Planter. The 
author is an intelligent foreigner, who, 
unlike most foreigners, considers the bound 
labor interest as of the first importance 
to the economy of human society. What- 
ever may be its historical basis, he says, 
its necessity is yet so urgent, its utility so 
great, and its vitality so vigorous, that it 
is now intimately connected with the 
prosperity and social culture of the whole 
world. This view he developes at con- 
siderable length, and with no little show 
of argument. At the same time, he does 
not uphold the abuses of slavery, and pro- 
poses a scheme by which he supposes so- 
ciety can reap all theadvantages of bound 
labor, without the disadvantages of a 
condition of perpetual servitude. Our 
limits will not permit us to enter into 
the discussion, but we may state, that we 
do not believe the conclusions of M. Juge 
will be accepted, either by the aboli- 
tionists or the slaveholders. They will 
not be, certainly, by the abolitionists, who 
are uncompromising in their assertion of 
the moral principles opposed to slavery, 
while the slaveholders, who largely profit 
by the present system, do not care to listen 
to any suggestions as to its improvement 
or future termination. Besides, his plan 
for the successive importation and exporta- 
tion of negroes to and from Africa, under 
a complicated arrangement of laws, will 
seem to both parties, quite impracticable. 

— We know of few better writers as to 
style than Henry James, whose last 
publication, entitled The Church of 
Christ, not an Ecctesiasticism, is an 
admirable specimen of his peculiarities of 
manner and thought. It is in the form of 
a letter addressed to “a member of the 
soi disant New Church,” but has a gen- 
eral application and interest ; for, in de- 
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molishing the sectarian tendencies of the 
Swedenborgians, it fights equally against 
the exclusive pretensions of all other de- 
nominations. Mr. James’s fundamental 
view is, that the Church of Christ is not 
an ecclesiastical hierarchy, with an in- 
separable external organization, but a 
spiritual economy, identical with all that 
is humble and tender and excellent in the 
human soul, and which consequently must 
never be confounded with particular per- 
sons, places, or rituals. If the church, 
according to Mr. James, be an external 
constitution, an organization of clergy and 
laity, through which alone the divine life 
is communicated, then the Roman Catholic 
Church has the best claim to the title of 
the only true church. But if it be, what 
Christ designed it should be, a spiritual 
church, consisting of all persons, who at 
any time or in any land, work the works 
of charity, having but one priesthood, the 
priesthood of goodness, and but one bap- 
tism and communion, that which unites 
instead of dividing the household of faith, 
then ali exclusive pretensions, on the part 
of any assemblage of worshippers, that it 
alone has the approbation of God, is a 
falsehood and cheat. Mr. James does not 
deny the propriety of an external visible 
worship; on the contrary he says, that it 
is inevitable that those who sympathize 
with each other’s views of Christ’s doctrine 
should come together at suitable times 
and places for social worship; nothing 
could be more delightful than an assembly 
of this sort, when animated by a spirit of 
charity towards all other similar assem- 
blies. But what: he complains of, as an 
unsuitable and indecorous thing, is this 


company’s arrogating to itself the author-. 


ity and name of the Lord, in a sense 
which prejudices ‘the right of any other 
worshipping assembly to do the same 
thing. He says; 


“ J believe very fully in the interior truths of the 
Scripture as they are unfolded by Swedenborg, and I 
instruct my family in the knowledge of those truths, 
so far as their tender understandings are capable of 
receiving them, Have I thereupon the right to say 
that my family worship is one whit truer or more 
acceptable in a heavenward way than that of my next 
«oor neighbor, who never heard of any interior sense 
in the Scripture, or if he has, deems it a very great snare 
and delusion, and steadily worships, notwithstanding, 
according to the plenary Presbyterian platform? As- 
suredly not. Shall the truth of any man’s reverence 
and worship of the great Being who creates, and re- 
deems, and preserves him, hinge upon his possessing 
adequate conceptions of the divine perfections, and 
offering a homage therefore which shall be worthy of 
those perfections? God help the best of us in that 
case! say I. For this is to place worship on a new 
ground entirely—no longer in asense of the profound 
wants of the heart—no longer in the deep and cordial 


and overwhelming sense of our own deficiencies, of 
our own relative nothingness and vanity, and of God’s 
boundless sufficiency—but rather in one’s intellectual 
acquisitions, in the sentiment of possessing a superior 
illumination to other people. 


But if he has no right to defame his 
neighbor’s family worship, on the ground 
of its utter unconsciousness of the truths he 
holds, what right has he to suppose that 
the Lord views his social worship with any 
more complacency than that of the Bap- 
tists, Catholics, Unitarians, Presbyterians, 
and Mohammedans? If he has no right 
in his private worship to stigmatize that 
of his neighbor, as worthless, fornial and 
dead, what right has he to do so in his 
public worship? He would be ashamed 
to go before God to say, “I am a much 
better man than Smith or Jones, my 
neighbor ;” and he would be equally 
ashamed to claim a similar superiority for 
his Church. It is an insult to God to 
suppose that he is a respecter of persons 
—that any one of His creatures is at a 
less infinite remove from God or a greater 
nearness to God than another; and no 
sect has a right to glory over another in 
the sight of Heaven. Neither Protestant 
nor Catholic has the slightest reason: for 
boasting, save on the ground of a spiritual 
superiority, or a more eminent life of char- 
ity,—and eminence in that life is scarcely 
consistent with ecclesiastical or any other 
sort of boasting, being identical; in fact, 
with the greatest humility. 

The only true, new, and everlasting 
Church, then, according to Mr. James, is 
that church which is constituted of the 
regenerate life in all her members, or a 
heart full of love to God and love to man. 
It is identical with what the mystical 
Scriptures call the New Jerusalem, mean- 
ing by that carnal symbol nothing indeed 
appreciable to the carnal eye, nor at all 
germane to the carnal heart, but a truly 
divine life in the soul of man. It is also 
called anew church, both because it is the 
crown and fulfilment of all past churches, 
and because a church in the spiritual idea 
invariably signifies a regenerate life in 
man, or the life of charity. This church 
is not aristocratically constituted like the 
Romish Church, nor yet democratically 
like the Protestant churches. It is not 
made up of clergy alone, nor of clergy and 
people jointly; but simply of goudness 
and truth in the soul of every individual 
member. 

Mr. James adds: 


“In short, the true or final church is not in the least 
degree an ecclesiasticism, is not in any outward sense 
a hierarchical institution, Were it so, it would have 
existed from the beginning of the world, for the world 
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has been without authentic hierarchies, or true eccle- 
siastical institutions. I do not see what reasonable 
fault is to be found with either the Jewish worship, or 
with that of the Christian church, if they are to be 
replaced only.by other external worship. The Jewish 
priests reflected, no doubt, the prevalent arrogance 
and selfishness of the national hope, but, I presume, 
were otherwise a superior class of men. And the 
Christian priesthood, although the temptations inci- 
dent to their conventional elevation have served to 
develope among them many of the subtler forms of 
evil latent in the undisciplined human heart, have 
yet, on the whole, been lustrous with many virtues, 
You will occasionally find one among them with a 
conscience like the hide of a rhinoceros, and a lust of 
dominion able to surmount the tallest star, and annex 
it to the bishopric of his conceit. And, what is re- 
markable, the smaller the sect, the plentier you find 
this sort of men, as if the divine Providence purposely 
limited a stomach so gigantic to the meagerest pos- 
sible pasture, “But, on the whole, what sweetness has 
baptized the clerical function inthe past! What for- 
titude, what self-denial, what patience, what labor in 
season and out of season, have been the heritage of 
the great massof these men! What stores of learning 
they have accumulated; what splendid additions they 
have made to the best literature of every land; how 
they have enriched the sciences by their observation 
and studions inquiries ; how they have kept the flame 
of patriotism aglow ; how they have encouraged the 
generous ambition of youth, and directed it to worthy 
and usefal ends; how they have dignified the family 
altay, and cherished the purity of woman, and diffused 
through society the charm of honest and gentle man- 
ners; all these things must be cordially acknowledged 
by every one competent to speak on the question. 
Where would be the sense of ousting such a body of 
men, native, as it were, and to the manner born, in- 
heriting a grace and dignity from their time-honored 
places, embalmed in the kindly reverence and good 
will of the community, only for the purpose of intro- 
ducing a new and undisciplined body, honest and 
well-intentioned, no doubt, and in many respects 
intellectually well’ qualified, but aggressive by the 
very necessity of their birth, contemptuous and insult- 
ing by the inseparable theory of their oflice? 

* All the world will bid God-speed to the new aspi- 
rants, provided they will honestly and modestly apply 
such teaching-faculty as they possess to the dissemina- 
tion of original truths on the subject of man’s relations 
to God and his fellow-man. But if they are not 
content with this—if they immodestly claim to he a 
newer and more authentic priesthood as well; if, in- 
stead of simply shedding new and grateful light on 
previously insoluble problems, they seek a private 
end also, which is the exaltation of their own order 
in public regard, and to this end represent baptism 
and the Lords Supper to possess a different virtue, 
a diviner unction, under their administration 
than under that of the ewisting priesthood ; then 
the insulted common sense of the public will conclude 
that truth informed snd urged by such a temper can 
hardly be worth @ reasonable man’s attention; and 
that if we can never attain to a newness of spirit in 
religious matters without necessitating a correspond- 
ing newness of letter also, the sooner we abandon all 
hope of spiritual progress the better, and so get well 
rid for ever of the interminable quarrel and fatigue.” 


Our author next inquires into the mean- 
ing of “ the great phenomenon which we 
call a church,” showing in what sentiments 
of the human soul it takes its rise, and to 
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what rational uses it inevitably points ; 
but our space will not allow us to follow 
him in the inquiry. But we most cheer- 
fully commend the whole pamphlet to 
our readers; not because we concur in 
the views of its writer; but because it 
is written in such a noble and generous 
spirit—with so easy a mastery of all the 
depths and bearings of the subject—and 
ina style which, for purity and beauty of 
language, might serve as a model in any 
literature. Indeed, we are disposed to 
regard Mr. James as the ablest rhetorician 
in this country; one whose rhetoric is 
not a mere vehicle of display, but the 
graceful and proper expression of his-pro- 
found thought and his deeply poetical and 
religious nature. 

— A large volume is put forth by Mr. 
Anprew Brown, whose title is, perhaps, 
the best account of it that we can give. 
It runs as follows: “ The Philosophy of 
Physics, a process of creative develop- 
ment, by which the first F yee pe of 
physics are proved beyond controversy, 
and their effect in the formation of alt 
physical things made comprehensible to 
all intelligent minds, asin phenoinenal 
nature.” The author seems really to 
suppose that he has solved the great enig- 
ma of creation, and made it plain to the 
commonest apprehetsion. But let us 
say to him, that either on account of our 
own stupidity or his want of clearness, we 
have read some one or two hundred pages 
out of his five hundred, without finding 
ourselves a whit the wiser. The physical 
world is no more intelligible to us than it 
was when we began, and we shall there- 
fore dismiss the remainder of his volume, 


pas not presénting us any very alluring 


hopes. On the other hand, we are convinced 
by Mr. Brown’s attempts, if we were not 
before, that the @ priori process of dealing 
with nature is not likely to lead to any 
substantial results. It is easy enough to 
imagine a scheme or philosophy of nature, 
if you are allowed to assume what first 
principles you please, which shall be con- 
sistent and even beautiful,—which indeed 
shall seem to explain all the ordinary 
facts of nature; some of the ancient phi- 
losophers and many of the German phy- 
sicians have done that time and again; 
but the question will be, after all, Is it 
true? Thus, Mr. Brown assumes certain 
attributes of Deity, as he calls them, or 
first prineiples which he names, “mind, 
matter and energy,” and by means of the 
action and interaction of these, he deduces 
an explanation of natural phenomena ; but 
his explanation, as far as we have followed 
it, is no more satisfactory than 4 dozen 
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others that we have read in books of me- 
taphysics. It strikes us as nothing more 
than an arbitrary fancy of the inventor, 
who would be at much better work if he 
were studying nature, instead of trying 
to explain it, and to arrive more speedily 
too at a sound philosophy. Hegel thought 
out the entire development of the universe, 
and Andrew Jackson Davis dreamed it ; 
and we do not see but that their views of 
the matter are quite as authoritative and 
complete as Mr. Brown’s. How long will 
it be before men learn that these conjec- 
tural philosophies—these systems spun 
out of the brain, and on the meagerest 
basfs of facts—are a dreadful waste of 
time, patience and printing ink? If they 
were put forth simply as hypotheses, as 
tentatives, as modest suggestions, they 
might, perhaps, answer a purpose; but 
presented in huge tomes, and with all the 
pretension and positiveness of absolute 
systems of truth, they provoke either pity 
or a smile—a smile at the author’s vanity, 
or pity for his delusion. 

Another work on a branch of physical 
science—Mr. T. Bassvett’s “ Outlines of 
a Mechanical Theory of Storms,”—is 
not open to these objections. It is a 
modest presentation of a new theory of 
meteorology, which the discoverer believes 
to contain the most important practical 
truth. He says that his theory has been 
tested by a large number of experiments, 
which show it to be perfectly sound, and 
authorize him in propounding it to the 
world. He has repeatedly predicted the 
time and place of the occurrence of great 
storms, and is enabled by means of it to 
instruct navigators how to calculate the 
coming change of wind and weather, for any 
given day, and for any part of the ocean. 

The elements of the theory are these: 
Mr. Bassuett supposes, Ist, that space is 
filled with an elastic fluid, possessing in- 
ertia without weight ; 2d, that. the parts 
of this fluid in the solar system, circulate, 
after the manner of a vortex, with a direct 
motion ; 3d, that there are also secondary 
vortices in which the planets are placed ; 
4th, that the earth is also placed in a 
vortex of the ethereal medium; and 5th, 
that the satellites are passively carried 
around their primaries with the ethereal 
current, and have no rotation relative to 
the ether, and, therefore, they present the 
same face to their primaries and have no 
vortex. 

Now, #esuming that the dynamical axis 
of our tenal vortex s through the 
centre of gravity of the earth and moon, 
and that it continually circulates over the 


earth’s surface in hemispheres in a 


* the editor by Dr. Beattie. 
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spiral, its latitude and longitude will de- 
pend at any particular time, Ist, on the 
relative mass of the moon; 2d, on the 
inclination of the axis of the vortex to the 
earth’s axis ; 3d, on the longitude of the 
ascending node of the vortex on the lunar 
orbit ; 4th, on the longitude of the ascend- 
ing node of the lunar orbit on the ecliptic ; 
5th, on the eccentricity of the lunar orbit 
at the time; 6th, on the longitude of 
the perigee of the lunar orbit, at the 
time ; and 7th, on the moon’s true anom- 
aly at the time. But all these circum- 
stances can be approximately determin- 
ed, and, consequently, the physical cause 
which disturbs the equilibrium of our 
atmosphere, and is the principal agent 
in the production of storms. As a proof 
of this, Mr. Bassuett gives the calculations 
for several of the most violent storms that 
oceurred during the past year, made by 
him before their occurrence, but adduced 
now simply as examples of the method 
of calculation. We are not sufficiently 
familiar with the subject to decide upon 
the degree of his success, but are still not 
so ignorant as not to know that his little 
book deserves the attention of scientific 
men. 

— An excellent edition of the “ Poeti- 
cal Works of Thomas Campbell” has 
been prepared by Eres Sarcent, who 
has also prefixed an agreeable memoir. 
It is chiefly taken from the materials of 
Dr. Beattie, but is most skilfully and en- 
tertainingly put together, with incidents 
from other sources of information. About 
fifty poems not contained in any previous 
edition are included, having been sent to 
Campbell is 
not among our most favorite poets, and 
we think only a few of his poems destined 
to a long life, and yet he was so graceful 
a versifier, and so thorough and consist- 
ent a lover of liberty, that we are glad to 
possess any thing that he wrote. 

— Proressor Hircucock has ing od 
an acceptable service in his “ Outline of the 
Geology of the Globe and of the United 
States in particular,” for he presents with- 
in the compass of a small volume, a general 
statement of an important science, which 
almost any intelligent reader can compre- 
hend. It is founded on the labors of M. 
Boné, a distinguished French geologist, but 
with corrections as to the geology of North 
America. But the most valuable parts of 
this little work are two colored maps,—the 
one representing the geology of the globe, 
and the other, the geology of the North 
American continent,—which teach more 
at a glance than could be got out of whole 
reams of letter-press. 
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— Such of our readers as adopt the 
Homeeopathic system of medicine will find 
the series of manuals and elementary 
books, recently translated and prepared 
by Dr. Cuarxes Jutius Hempet, invalu- 
able assistants. The first consists of 
Jahr and Possait’s New Manual, which 
has been received with most distinguished 
favor by the French and German practi- 
tioners. The first part is a compendium 
of the Materia Medica Pura, including all 
those symptoms that are known to yield 
to the action of drugs, and the second is a 
repertory of the leading general indica- 
tions. Another work, is Jahr’s Manual, 
in a larger form, intended as the repertory 
and third volume of the Symptomen- 
codex, which appeared some time since. 
It is the most comprehensive and thorough 
digest of the Homeeopathic system that 
has been prepared; Dr. Hempel has spared 
no pains in the translation and editorship, 
and deserves the thanks of his branch of 
the profession for his unwearied industry, 
intelligence, and faithfulness. 


Eneuisu.—Now that the great “ beard- 
question” is the question of the day in 
England, Mr. ALexanper Row .anp has 
published a work on The Human Hair, 
which is a complete and systematic treatise 
on the subject, anatomical, physiological, 
ethnological, and esthetic; giving not only 
accurate views of the structure and uses of 
hair, its diseases and history, but narra- 
tives of the fashions which have prevailed 
in regard to the wearing of it, both on the 
head and face. The author is a decided 
advocate of the beard and moustache, and 
looks upon it, as a kind of insult to the 
Creator, to apply the razor to the “ human 
face divine.” ~ No man in the world, he 
argues, would shave himself, if he were 
not an arrant coward, afraid of the ap- 
parent singularity of the beard, and the 
world’s dread laugh. In England, before 
the time of George the First, no full grown 
man ever thought of smoothing his chin, 
and then it was done in imitation of the 
practice of that monarch, who had some 
special reason for it—perhaps an ugly 
beard, or a handsome mouth. A beard 
grows naturally on the face, and for some 
good and wise purpose, and ought no more 
to be removed than the hairs of. the eye- 
brows or the head. Furthermore, adds 
our author: 

“There is one certain fact I would mention with 
regard to beards. It is this As a general rule, 
every man with a beard fs a man of strongly-marked 
individuality—frequently genius—has formed his own 
opinions—is straightforward—to a certain degree, 
frequently reckless—but will not fawn or cringe to 
any man. The very fact of bis wearing a beard, in 
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the face, as it were, of society, is a proof that his heart 
and conscience are above the paltry aid of a daily 
penny shave. : 

“If men would not shave from boyhood up, they 
would find their beards would be flowing, their mou- 
staches light and airy, both adding a dignity to man- 
hood and a venerableness to age, to which shorn ha- 
manity must be strangers. 

“ But the beard is not merely for ornament, it is for 
use. Nature never does any thing in vain; she is 
economical, and wastes nothing. She would never 
erect a bulwark were her domain unworthy of pro- 
tection, or were there no enemy to invade it. I shall 
proceed to show that the beard is intended as a bul- 
wark, and designed for the protection of the health. 
The beard has a tendency to prevent diseases of the 
lungs by guarding their portals. The moustache 
particularly, as we have already seen, prevents the 
admission of particles of dust into the lungs, which 
are the fruitful cause of disease. It also forms a respi- 
rator more efficient than the cunning hand of man 
can fabricate. Man fashions his respirator of wire, 
curiously wrought; nature makes hers of hair placed 
where it belongs, and not requiring to be put on like 
amuzzle. Diseases of the head and throat are also 
prevented by wearing the beard.” 


In this country, since the Mexican war 
and Californian adventure, the beard is 
quite generally worn,—at least in the 
cities and large towns,—and we have no 
need of formal treatises to commend it to 
public favor. Besides, as every man 
among us does pretty much as he pleases, 
the fashion of wearing the hair is quite 
as infinitely varied as the tastes of the 
people. 

This writer gives some curious accounts 
as to the trade and commerce in hair, 
which we extract from for the entertain- 
ment of our readers: 


“ Formerly, the manufacturers of artificial hair into 
wigs, ladies’ curls, &c., obtained a considerable por- 
tion of their supply at home from hospitals, prisons, 
and workhouses; but now the hair is not cropped 
compulsorily, as was formerly the case, and the poor 
and distressed, or criminal, are not deprived of their 
fair and valued tresses. It must be understood that 
female hair alone is of any use to the hgir-worker, 
from its length and curling properties, That most 
prized, is the gray hair of aged persons, which can be 
prepared to any shade. 

“Light hair all comes from Germany, where it is 

lected by a y of Dutch farmers, who come 
over for orders once a year. It would appear that 
either the fashion or tho necessity of England has, 
within a recent period, completely altered the relative 
demands from the two countrics. Forty years ago, 
according to one of the first dealers in the trade, the 
light German hair alone was called for, and he almost 
raved about a peculiar golden tint which was su- 
premely prized, and which his father used to keep 
very close, only producing it to favorite customers, 
in the same manner that our august sherry-lord or 
hock-herr spares to particular friends—or now and 
then, it is said, to influential literary characters—a few 
magnums of some rare and renowned vintage. This 
treasured article he sold at 83, an ounce—nearly 
double the price of silver. Now all this has passed 
away, and the dark shades of brown from France are 
chiefly called for. 
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“So constant and regular is this traffic, that the 
hair-cutters in France know exactly where to go for 
their year’s crop. 

“Keeping an account of the villages from which 
they gathered their supply for a certain year, they 
know that they will not be able to cut in the same 
places till the arrival of another given year, And 
not only can they calculate as to quantity, but the 
value of each local harvest is also well known, and 
almost fixed ; for within a space of from ten to fifteen 
leagues, the quality varies, as we are told, so much as 
to make a difference of from ten to twenty sous per 
pound weight. 

“The original price of the hair, as purchased from 
the village maidens, is, as we have seen, about five 
shillings per pound, The tradesmen engaged in the 
preparations of sorting, curling, and dressing it, pur- 
chase it at a price of ten shillings per pound; and 
after it has gone through their hands, it acquires a 
value of from twenty to eighty shillings per pound 
weight; and this is at the rate it is purchased by the 
hair-dresser. 

“ By the skill of the hair-dresser, the price is again 
raised to an almost indefinite extent, and must be 
calculated by the degree of labor and dexterity em- 
ployed on it. 

“ Thus a peruke, containing only three ounces of 
hair, originally costing less than a shilling, is frequently 
sold at a price of twenty-five to thirty shillings, 

“The quantity of hair produced by the annual 
harvest is calculated at two hundred thousand pounds’ 
weight. The sales of one house alone, in Paris, which 
supplies four hair-cutting establishments in the west- 
ern country, amount to four hundred thousand francs 
annually.” 


—It is an evidence of the feeling which 
prompts a great deal of the English criti- 
cism of America, thata late Athenewm 
reviews a miserable catch-penny pamphlet, 
giving an account of the rich men of Bos- 
ton, as a specimen of “ transatlantic pub- 
lications,” and calls the fellow who put 
it together an “American author.” We 
shall next expect to see the catalogue of 
some dry-good auctioneer quoted as the 
latest form of American journalism. 

—Are the times of the old Grecian 
rhapsodists or the northern scalds to be 
revived, or are the tale-tellers of the East, 
and the improvisatores of Italy, to be trans- 
planted into England? Mr. Dickens, we 
see has been reading one of his Christmas 
stories before immense audiences at Bir- 
mingham, and with great success. No 
lecturer, it is said, ever commanded so 
complete and rapt anattention. But there 
is no research made by the newspapers, 
which has struck us. He lopped off in- 
stinctively, in the reading, under the pres- 
sure of a public ordeal, every thing to 
which the knife of the critic would be ap- 
plied; curtailing his neédless amplifica- 
tions, omitting passages of mere descrip- 
tion that have nothing to do with advan- 
cing the main purpose, and subduing the 
exaggerations, and over-colorings,—so that 
the story as received was shorter, and far 
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more interesting, than as originally pub- 
lished! Would it not bea useful discipline 
then for all popular writers to be required 
to read their works to a public audience ? 
It is commonly supposed that that which 
is prepared for verbal communication, is 
more diffuse than what is intended for the 
closet; but our experience ,has been dif- 
ferent. There is nothing that more leads a 
writer to condensation and vigor, than the 
consciousness that a large audience is to sit 
for an hour or two under its delivery. It 
forces him to leave out all unnecessary 
passages, and to say as much as he can 
as well as hé can, within the time pre- 
scribed to him. Extemporary speakers, 
it is true, get into loose habits of thought 
and utterance, but speakers who prepare 
their addresses with deliberation and judg- 
ment do not; and it is remarkable, that 
among the best specimens of composition 
on the records of literature, are those 
dramas and orations which were put to- 
gether to be read or sgoken to popular 
audiences. For condensed energy of ex- 
pression, a vivacity of style, we possess 
nothing superior to the tragedies of the 
Greek Dramatists, and the orations of 
Demosthenes, which were originally de- 
livered to the most popular of all audi- 
ences—those of the Agora and the Games. 
A man who writes for the closet merely, 
is apt to get prosy and dull: he allows 
many sentences to remain that would be 
extremely tedious in a public assembly ; 
and he is controlled, too, in the estimate 
of his own powers, very much by the 
opinions of the coterie to which he be- 
longs. On the other hand, if he were forced 
to come personally with his production 
before a miscellaneous tribunal, he would 
impart to his style all.the grace and power 
of which he was capable. It is for this 
reason that we look with some degree of 
hope to the influences of the system of 
lecturing in which so many of our literary 
men are engaged, believing that it will 
be a benefit to them no less than to the 
community at-large. 

—A Magazine mania seems to rage in 
England just now, for we have to chron- 
icle the appearance during the last month 
or two, of some half dozen new periodicals. 
First comes. the National Miscellany, 
which, however, has reached its eighth 
number; then the Home Companion, an 
illustrated magazine; then Cruikshank’s 
Magazine, with sketches from the pencil 
of the great caricaturist ; then the Family 
Friend ; and then Our Circle of the 
Sciences. In short, new magazines in 
England appear to be as plentiful as 
almanacs in France. 
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Frencu.—A work of rare utility and 
interest is the M. P. Froussacs “ De La 
Meteorologie dans ses rapports avec la 
Science de 1 Homme, et principalement 
avec la Medecine et ? Hygiene Publique,” 
or, of the Influence of Meteorology on the 
Science of Man. It is an elaborate trea- 
tise on the whole subject as far as our 
knowledge of it extends, showing how the 
condition of man and society is affected by 
the air, the water, electricity, galvanism, 
climate, and all other external physical in- 
fluences, and giving the most precise and 
valuable details in respect to the entire 
series of meteorological phenomena. The 
author is favorably known by his previous 
works on climate, animal magnetism, gym- 
nastics, &c. 

— We trust that we have no occasion 
of calling to the mind of French scholars 
in this country the Revue des deux Mon- 
des, one of the ablest of the Parisian pe- 
riodicals. It is published twice a month, 
and is one of thébest depositories of the 
current literature of France that we know. 
A large number of the most accomplished 
scholars contribute to it. Such men as 
Cousin, Guizot, De Rémusat, St. Mare 
Girardin, Henry Heine, Madame Reybaud, 
Ampére, Lettre, Leon Faucher, and oth- 
ers, and it embraces among its topics, po- 
litical economy, literature, religion, science 
and art, besides occasional fictions. 

— A gentleman who calls himself Mon- 
sieur A. Beiiecarricur, has written a 
book on “AmericanWomen” (Les Femmes 
@ Ameritque), in which he treats of our 
poor benighted females, and America gen- 
erally, as something newly discovered ; 
as we might treat of the women of Pata- 
gonia, or the Aleutian islands. Concurring 
entirely in the belief that American men 
are wholly absorbed in the tout-puissant 
écu, vulgarly rendered the “almighty 
dollar,” he finds the women of course des- 
titute of all moral elevation, and only a 
slight degree raised above the sex of the 
primitive inhabitants. This is an ex- 
aggerated representation, indeed, and yet, 
as there is something to be learned out of 
every opinion, there are certain classes of 
women who might profit by a perusal of 
its unfriendly criticism. 

— M. Eveene ve Mirecovrt proposes 
to write a history of the literature of the 
Nineteenth Century, and as a specimen 
brick out of the edifice, has presented 
the public with a small volume on some 
contemporary men of letters (Les Con- 
temporains Hommes des Lettres, Publi- 
cistes, etc). His first selection is Méry, 
an inconsiderable French poet, whose works 
we suspect will be forgotten, long before 


M. de Mirecourt’s larger book shall have 
made its appearance. 

—The history of the Girondists and of 
the Restoration, have been followed up by 
Lamartine. with a History of the Con- 
stituent Assembly. It is of the same 
general character as his previous works ; 
not very precise, and disclosing no new 
facts or variety, but full of popular effects. 
On the whole, however, it must be re- 
garded as inferior to the Girondists, and 
not better than the Restoration. Lamartine 
was never meant for a historian, or if he 
was, is either too idle or too much occu- 
pied, to devote to his task the necessary 
labor. It is not easy to be an historian, 
to possess a captivating style, to abound 
in sentimentality, or to be able to draw 
striking pictures. Some research is also 
required. But Lamartine seems to de- 
spise all research. He catches up a few 
of the best known authorities on the epochs 
he is writing about; tells their stories 
over again ; puts in a charming bit of ro- 
mance here and there, and then sends forth 
his book as a history. He is diffuse, in- 
accurate, theatrical, and wholly super- 
ficial. We suspect, indeed, that he does 
not much care whether his representa- 
tions are correct or not, and that he adopts 
and discards views of historical person- 
ages and events, just as they may be 
telling or not, and quite without reference 
to their truth. If he can produce a sen- 
sation, can drape his figures picturesquely, 
or describe a transaction with dramatic 
point, he accomplishes his purpose. Yet, 
in spite of these drawbacks, we confess to 
a certain fascination which we find in his 
pages. He is seldom guilty of the beset- 
ting sin of historians—dulness : his narra- 
tive is always animated; he contrives to 
invest whatever he touches with a deep 
interest,—a romantic interest, it may be, 
and yet powerful. Even in the volume 
before us, which opens with the convoca- 
tions of the States-General, and ends with 
the destruction of the Bastile——though 
there is no want of histories in regard to 
that period—though we have read all 
Mignet, Thiers, Michelet, Louis Blanc, 
and Carlyle have to say of it,—-we find 
our attention at once riveted. The stir- 
ring and earnest nature of the events may 
account for some of this interest, and the 
political treatment of these by the author 
for the rest. ! 

—An imperishable curiosity attaches,—at 
least, in the French mind,—to every thing 
that relates to Napoleon. In order to 
gratify it, M. Keimozan has commenced 
the publication of all his letters, procla- 
mations and state papers, under the name 
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of Napoléon, recuil. par ordre chronolo- 
gique, de ses Lettres, Proclamations, 
Bulletins, Discours sur les matiéres 
civiles et politiques, etc., Formant une 
histoire son regne écrite par lui 
méme, et accompagnéé de notes histo- 
riques. Thefirst volume only has thus far 
appeared, commencing with the campaign 
in Italy of 1796, and ending with the bat- 
tle of Austerlitz ; but as this is coafined to 
military details altogether, while the work 
promises full particulars of all that the 
great chief said or did, in war, politics and 
administration, there is no telling when 
we shall reach the last volume. It will 
be, however, an unquestionably valuable 
contribution to history. It will give us 
Napoleon as he appeared in his own works, 
and not as he is estimated by writers. By 
the way, there isa curious passage in the 
memorial, in which he speaks of the dif- 
ferent views that had already been taken 
during his lifetime, of his character and 
policy. “I am disputed on every hand,” 
he says,—“ the thoughts of my battles, the 
intention of my orders, are all decided 
against me. They often ascribe profun- 


- dity and sublimity to things which on my 


part were the most simple in the world: 
they impute to me projects which I never 
entertained; and they question whether 
I did not contemplate a universal monarchy. 
They reason tediously about the point, whe- 
ther my absolute authority or arbitrary acts 
spring from my character or my calcula- 
tions, whether they were produced by my 
inclination or the force of circumstances, 
whether my constant wars came from my 
taste or were simply defensive,—and whe- 
ther my inordinate ambition, so reproach- 
ed, arose from avidity of conquest, lust of 
glory, love of order, or devotion to gene- 
ral happiness,” &. He then says subse- 
quently, that “ these men in their posi- 
tive affirmations are more skilful than I, 
for I should be often greatly gnbarrassed 
to say what my full purposes were. I did 
not strive to bend circumstances to my 
ideas, but allowed myself to be led by 
circumstances ; for who can beforehand 
meet fortuitous occurrences, wholly unex- 
ted accidents? How many times have 
been compelled to change essentially ? 
I pursued general views, rather than any 
predetermined plans. The man of com- 
mon interests, what I thought to be for 
the good of the greatest number, these 
were the works to which I was anchored, 
but around which I floated for the greatest 
part of the time at hap-hazard.” This 
confession is curious, because it shows how 
much genius is, after all, a mere ability to 
take advantage of events, and how little 





any preconceived plan of human action 
has to do with the development of events. 

—The lovers of Montaigne will find no 
little pleasant reading in M. Etienne Cat- 
alan’s Manuel des honnétes gens, which 
is an attempt to inform the practical phi- 
losophy of the great French essayist. He 
gathers together, as he says,’ the elements 
which properly constitute the philosophy 
of Montaigne, interpreting and developing 
them, and introducing suegh maxims and 
sentences as may be entitled to special re- 
gard, either for their excellent sense or the 
propriety of their expression, His book 
takes its name from a mot of Cardinal du 
Perron, that Le livre des Essais doit étre, 
le bréviaire des honnétes gens.” 

—The Atheneum Frrangaise, under the 
head of studies of “ Anglo-American Fe- 
male Poets,” gives an elaborate account, 
with translations, of the life and writ- 
ings of Lucretia Maria Davidson, by M. 
TuaLes Bernarp; who begins by aver- 
ring that “ America is the daughter of 
France,” and that the latter, having warm- 
ly received “Cooper. Emerson, Poe and 
Prescott,” ought not to slight the obscure 
names of our literature. He then nar- 
rates the principal incidents of Lucretia’s 
history, interspersing the recital with 
translations of her verses into prose. 

—The book of the month in Paris is 
the Souvenirs of M. Killemain, the dis- 
tinguished historian and professor, who, 
like Dr. Veron, Dumas, | ear and 
all other Frenchmen, does not consider his 
literary life complete without an autobiog- 
raphy. Having been connected for the 
last fifty years with many of the most 
important personages of the age, a man 
himself of character and standing as a 
writer of remarkable talent, his book is 
at once piquant and reliable. We shall 
give some account of it, as soon as it 
reaches this side of the Atlantic. 

—The Swiss Review narrates an anec- 
dote of Béranger, the great song-writer 
of France. which is an honorable testi- 
mony to the character of the venerable 
poet. He had placed all his savings, to 
the amount of about thirty thousand 
francs, at interest in the hands of a mer- 
cantile friend, who came to him one day, 
and returned the money, But why do 
you doso? asked the poet. Because, was 
the reply, “ My house is likely to fail, and 
as you are old and poor, I have thought 
you ought to be secured in time,” No! 
returned Béranger, I am only one of your 
creditors, and must take my chance with 
the rest. ‘The consequence was, that aftcr 
the failure he received. merely his ten per 
cent, which was the regular division of the 
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assets of the firm. He lives now on the 
scantiest pittance derived from the sale of 
his works. Is there:a merchant rey | 
us who would have acted as honorably 
We fear not. 

—The Asse Farrar has written a 
history of the Church in North America, 
entitled. Mémoires particuliers pour 


servir &T histoire del? Eglise dans? , 


Amerique du Nord. It is not, however, 
a regular history, so much as a contribu- 
tion to history, as its name imports; and 
is occupied chiefly with the biography of 
important personages, and monographs 
of the principal ecclesiastical establish- 
ments, especially in Canada. Sister Bour- 
geoys, the founder of the first congrega- 
tion established at Villemarie for the edu- 
cation and conversion of the savages, and 
Ma’mselle d’ Youville, founder of the com- 
munity of the Sisters of Charity, furnish 
the materials for his first three volumes, 
with incidental references to the fortunes of 
the establishments to which they belonged. 
—A classic romance under the name of 
Olympia has been published by M. Louis 
Saeuier, with a view to the illustration 
of female life. among the ancient Greeks. 
Olympia is a Spartan, who is painted in 
the three-fold character of a young girl, 
a wife, and a mother. We first encounter 
her participating in the games of the gym- 
nasium, with her young female compan- 
ions; we next find her accepting a hus- 
band obediently from the hands of her 
father, although she was in love with 
somebody else; and then we see her, as 
the wife, rejecting a base proposal of her 
husband, and yet as the mother disclos- 
ing to the State a conspiracy in which her 
only son was implicated. The object. of 
the author, in this two-fold dilemma, is 
to show the despotism of the idea of the 
State, in ancient times, and at the same 
time to depict the sentiment of the true 
‘woman trampling over the law as present- 
ed in the proposition of her husband. 
The work is written with facility and ele- 
gance, but the details are not always of 
the most edifying kind, out of France. 
—A report of the proceedings of the 
Academy of Sciences in Paris, on the 5th 
December, speaks in the most favorable 
terms of a paper read by Dr. D. Brainard, 
President of the Rush Medical College of 
Chicago, on the treatment of bites made 
by venomous serpents. His experiments, 
it appears, were made generally on pigeons, 
which he caused to be bitten by serpents 
known technically as of the species of 
crotolapherus trigeminus, rigidly observ- 
ing the effects, and then applying his 
remedies. Dr. Brainard’s mode of re- 
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covering his pigeons was by the infiltra- 
tion into the wounds and the surrounding 
parts of the lactate of iron and iodine of 
potassium, both in a state of aqueous so- 
lution. He caused them to penetrate by 
means of a small syringe, and in nearly 
every instance succeeded in saving the life 
of the poisoned animal. A committee, 
consisting of Daméril, Magendie, Flourens 
and Deleure, was appointed to consider 
the subject of his paper. 


Germay.—From the press of Arnim at 
Berlin, we have three characteristic Ger- 
man tales (Drei Marchen), or legends, as 
they are more properly called, which are 
full of fantastic spirit and humor. The 
first of them “The daughter of the King 
of the Moon,” which is to be read at night 
as the anonymous author advertises us, is 
almost as wild as the best-stories of Hoff- 
man, with a touch of the graceful legen- 
dary feeling of Tieck. They are all, how- 
ever, so marked by local peculiarities that 
they would hardly repay translation into 
English. 

— There is in course of publication now 
in Germany, a work on the Memorials of 
the Old Christian Architecture in Con- 
stantinople, from the fifth to the twelfth 
century. (Alt-christliche Baudenkmale 
Constantinopels vom V.—XL. Jahrhun- 
derte.) This magnificent worl? will ex- 
hibit in forty plates of the largest folio- 
size, either engraved, lithographed, or in 
colored impressions, delineations of vari- 
ous architectural remains, particularly 
views and details of Agios Johannes, 
Agios Sergius and Bacchus, Agia Sophia, 
Agia Irene, Agia Theotokos, Agios Pan- 
tokrator, as well as of the hall of the Heb- 
domon, and, for comparison, churches in 
Asia Minor from the work of Texier. The 
importance of the Byzantine style has 
long been acknowledged by modern Art. 
There have, notwithstanding, hitherto 
been wanting geometrical surveys of the 
most prominent monuments of this style, 
to enable the student to appreciate its 
peculiarities and minor details. Deeply 
as this want has been felt, there stood ob- 
stacles almost insurmountable in the way 
of its being remedied, particularly with 
regard to a geometrical survey of St. So- 
phia’s Cathedral at Constantinople. Ger- 
man assiduity and perseverance has at last, 
under the auspices of the King of Prussia, 
succeeded in clearing those obstacles, and 
effecting a most accurate survey of that pro- 
totype of Byzantine Architecture, descend- 
ing to the minutest particulars, and also 
of the rest of the Christian architectural 
remains of Constantinople. 
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— Between 1762 and 1766, Aveust 
Lupwie von Scuiézer prepared a Rus- 
sian Grammar during his stay in St. 
Petersburg. This first part, as well as the 
commencement of the second, was printed 
for the Imperial Academy of Sciences of 
that place; the work had proceeded as 
far as the eleventh sheet, when its con- 
tinuation was prohibited, and the whole 
edition suppressed. A copy of these ele- 
ven sheets, which nearly comprehended 
what had been completed in MS. is, there- 
fore, a rarity; and one single copy only 
is, as far as we are aware, at present ex- 
tant. This work, as is well known, was 
the first to venture on a scientific treat- 
ment of the Russian language, and is there- 
fore to be published by the family of the 
author. 

— The sixth and concluding part of the 
first volume of J. Venepey’s History of 
the Germans from the earliest times to 
the present (Geschichte des deutschen 
Volkes von den diltesten Zeiten bis auf 
die Gegenwart), has just been issued. It 
embraces German antiquity from the first 
appearance of Germans on the stage of 
history, to the downfall of the- Carloving- 
ians. The second volume, already com- 
pleted in MS, will contain the history of 
the German Emperors and the contest of 
the Popes against the empire. The third 
volume will comprise the history of the 
Reformation to the Westphalian Peace ; 
the fourth volume will contain modern 
history. This work is distinguished by 
diligent research, and a vigorous and 
graphic style. 

—Another volume, the fourth of Brr- 
THOLD Aversacn’s Village Stories of the 
Black Forest, (Schwarzwdalden Dorf- 
geschichten), has just appeared. 

— The correspondence of Goethe must 
be inexhaustible ; for in addition to his 
Briefwecksel with Schiller, Zelter, Bet- 
tiner, Carus, and others, we are now 
presented with his letter, to Councillor 
Schuetz, Briefwecksel Zwischen Gothe 
a. Staaisrath v. C. L. F. Schultz. 

— The comparative study of languages, 
which more than any thing else has fur- 
nished a key to the origin of races, is no- 
where prosecuted with so much industry 
and vigor as in Germany. The gram- 
mar and vocabularies of Bopp, and other 
learned authorities, have solved many 
questions on which tradition is silent, and 
become among the most curious monu- 
ments of nations. One of the latest works 
of this kind is the Grammatica Celtica 
of Dr. J. C. Zeuss, of Leipzic, who has 
gathered from the various libraries of 
Europe, the most interesting particulars 


in regard to the ancient Irish, British, 
Cambrian, and Cornish dialects. It is 
divided into six parts: the first treats of 
letters and their permutations from one 
dialect to another; the second treats of 
the noun and pronoun; the third of the 
verb; the fourth of particles; the fifth 
of derivation and composition; and the 
sixth of the construction of prose and 
verse. The different dialects are com- 
pared with each other, in every respect, 
and their analogies and diversities clearly 
marked 





A SPECIAL EDITORIAL NOTE FOR THE 
PEOPLE SOUTH OF MASON AND DIXON'S 
LINE. 


A Southern paper, in giving a very 
favorable and discriminating criticism of 
our February Number, adds to it the fol- 
lowing P. S. :— 

“In acknowledging the receipt of the January 
number of “ Putnam,” we commended it to public 
patronage on the ground that it was wholly an Ame- 
rican publication. We have recently received a com- 
munication declaring that this is an error—that Put- 
nam is wholly s Northern publication, and that 
Southern writers, who propose to contribute to its 
columns, are not only excluded, but treated with ne- 
glect and discourtesy. We hope that there is some 
error or mistake in the case, and that Putnam will be 
able to place himself rectus in curia with his South 
ern readers and contributors.” 


The personal feeling manifested in this 
complaint will be sufficient to divest it of 
all force, for it was evidently written by 
some person who fancied he had been ne- 
glected by us, or that his merits had not 
been properly appreciated. And we do 
not pretend to say that he was not quite 
right in thinking so. We know very well, 
that a good many worthy people, and ex- 
cellent writers, have had to wait much 
longer for a reply to their communications 
than was at all agreeable to our own sense 
of propriety ; but the seeming neglect 
which they might with reason complain 
of, has been a matter of absolute neces- 
sity ; for we make it a point to read the 
articles that are sent to us before deciding 
whether or not they can have a place in 
our Monthly, and we have adopted the 
democratic principle of, first come first 
served. Reading manuscripts, in nine 
cases out of ten illegibly written, and 
writing letters to their authors, requires a 
good deal of time ; and then, too, when an 
article may be regarded as desirable on 
account of its literary merits or its sub- 
ject, the exigencies of the Monthly may 
prevent its immediate use ; it may be too 
long, or too short, or it may be too similar 
in its character to another article which 
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had been accepted before it ; all these con- 
siderations must often perplex the editor 
of a magazine, and prevent his giving an 
instant reply to a correspondent, and also 
compel him to reject communications 
which would be otherwise desirable. But 
it was not for the purpose of saying these 
very obvious truths that we have noticed 
the Southern complaint in question. We 
are accused of not being American because 
we are Northern. The South, or at least 
that part of it which is embodied in the 
person of our particular friend in question, 
will not permit us to enjoy the common 
instincts of patriotism, but will cut us off 
from our inheritance, because we happen 
to live on the wrong side of Mason and 
Dixon’s line. It was a son of New Eng- 
land who uttered the patriotic sentiment, 
“I know no North, ne South;” but our 
Southern friends say they “know no 
North, only a South.” There are number- 
less publications calling themselves after 
the South, to indicate their sectional cha- 
racter and their antagonism to the North. 
The Southern Quarterly, the Southern 
Literary Messenger, and so on; but if 
there be a single periodical or other insti- 
tution north of Mason and Dixon, whose 
title breathes such an un-American and 
sectional spirit, we are ignorant of its ex- 
istence.. As to the particular charge 
against ourselves, nonsensical as it will 
sound to every body who has been in the 
habit of reading our Magazine, we have 
only to reply, that the present number of 
the Monthly contains four articles which 
were sent to us from as many slave States, 
and that every number of the work, from 
the beginning, has contained one or more 
articles from the pens of Southern writ- 
ers. Our sole aim is to publish the best 
literary productions which the country 
can afford ; and whether they come from 
Maine or Missouri, Vermont or Virginia, 
is a matter of not the slightest weight in 
deciding on their availability. As to our 
mere personal interests, we can very well 
afford to be perfectly independent of all 
sectional preferences, for at least seven 
eighths of our circulation is in the free 
States ; and, if we could be influenced by 
any such paltry motives as the “somebody 
down South” imputes to us, the result 
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would not be to our disadvan- 
tage. But our great aim in the conduct 
of this Magazine has been to make it, first, 
purely American and original; and, next, 
to render it as profitable to the public and 
ourselves as it could be done. We have, 
thus far, abundant cause for being satis- 
fied with our exertions, and for entertain- 
ing increased hope in the literary resources 
and intellectual activity of our thriving 
nation. Wherein we may possibly have 
erred, has been in giving place to con- 
tributions from the far East, the far 
West, the far North, and the far South, 
that our Magazine might properly repre- 
sent the whole Union, which, if written 
nearer our own door, might not have been 
accepted. 
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